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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE HEARTHS AND THICKETS OF THE 
BOCAGE. 
“T winna spare for his tender age, 
Nor yet for his hie kin ; 
But soon as e’er he born is, 
He shall mount the gallows’ pin.” 
Fause Foodrage. 

Dusk was closing in, but lamps had 
not yet been lighted, when with a trem- 
bling, yet almost a bounding heart, Eus- 
tacie stole down the stone staircase, lead- 
ing to a back-door—an utterly uncanon- 
ical appendage to a nunnery, but. one 
much used among the domestic estab- 
lishment of Bellaise. A gleam of red 
light spread across the passage from the 
half-open kitchen door, whence issued 
the savory steam of the supper prepar- 
ing for Monseigneur. Eustacie had just 
cautiously traversed it, when the voice 
of the presiding lay-sister called out, 
“Véronique, is that you?” 

“Sister!” returned Eustacie, with as 
much of the Angevin twang as she could 
assume. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To the Orchard Farm with this 
linen.” 

“Ah! it must be. But there are strict 
orders come from Madame about nobody 
going out unreported, and you may 
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chance to find the door locked if you do 
not come back in good time. Oh! and 
I had well-nigh forgot; tell your mother 
to be here early to-morrow, Madame 
would speak with her.” 

Eustacie assented, half stifled by the 
great thfob of her fluttering heart at the 
sense that she had indeed seized the last 
moment. Forth then she stepped. How 
dark, waste, and lonely the open field 
looked! But her heart did not fail her; 
she could only feel that a captivity was 
over, and the most vague and terrible of 
her anxieties soothed, as she made her 
way into one of the long shady lanes of 
the Bocage. It was nearly dark, and 
very muddy, but she had all the familiar- 
ity of a native with the way, and the 
farm, where she had trotted about in her 
infancy like a peasant’s child, always 
seemed like home to her, It had been a 
prime treat to visit it during her time of 
education at the convent, and there was 
an association of pleasure in treading the 
path that seemed to bear her up, and 
give her enjoyment in the mere adven- 
ture and feeling of escape and liberty. 
She had no fear of the dark, nor of the 
distant barking of dogs, but the mire was 
deep, and it was plodding work in those 
heavy sabots, up the lane that led from 
the convent; and the poor child was 
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sorely weary long before she came to the 
top of the low hill that she used scarcely 
to know to be rising ground atall. The 
stars had come out; and, as she sat for a 
few moments to rest on a large stone, she 
saw the lights of the cottage fires in the 
village below, and looking round could 
also see the many gleams in the convent 
windows, the red fire-light in her own 
room among them. She shivered a little 
as she thought of its glowing comfort, 
but turned her back resolutely, tightened 
her cloak over her head, looked up to a 
glimmer in the watch-tower of her own 
castle, far above her on the hill, and 
closed against her; and then smiled to 
herself with hope at the sparkle of a win- 
dow in a lonely farm-house among the 
fields. 

With fresh vigor she rose, and found 
her way through lane and field-path to 
the paddock where she had so often 
played. Here a couple of huge dogs 
dashed forward with an explosion of 
barks, dying away into low growls as she 
spoke to them by their names, and called 
aloud on “ Blaise!” and ‘“ Mére Perrine!” 
The cottage door was opened, the light 
streamed forth, and a man’s hedd in a 
broad hat appeared. ‘ Véronique, girl, 
is this an hour to be gadding abroad ?” 

“Blaise, do you not know me?” 

“Tt is our Lady. Ah!” 

The next moment the wanderer was 
seated in the ample wooden chair of the 
head-of the family, the farmer and his 
two stout sons standing before her as 
their liege Lady, and Mére Perrine hang- 
ing over her, in great anxiety, not wholly 
dispelled by her low girlish laugh, partly 
of exultation at her successful evasion, 
partly of amusement at their wonder, and 
partly, too, because it was so natural to 
her to enjoy herself at that hearth that 
she could not help it. A savory mess 
from the great caldron that was forever 
stewing over the fire was at once fished 
out for her, before she was allowed to 
explain herself; and as she ate with the 
carved spoon and from the earthenware 
crock that had been called Mademoi- 
selle’s ever since her baby-days, Perrine 
chafed and warmed her feet, fondled her, 
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and assured her, as if she were still their 
spoiled child, that they would do all she 
wished. 

Pierre and Tiennot, the two sons, were 
sent out. to fodder the cattle, and keep 
careful watch for any sounds of pursuers 
from the convent; and Blaise, in the 
plenitude of his respect and deference, 
would have followed them, but Eustacie 
desired him to remain to give her coun- 
sel. 

Her first inquiry was after the watch- 
tower. She did not care for any discom- 
fort if her vassals would be faithful, and 
hold it out for her, till she could send for 
help to the allies of her husband’s house, 
and her eyes glanced as she_ spoke. 
But Blaise shook his head. He had 
looked at the tower as madame bade, 
but it was all in ruins crumbling away, 
and, moreover, M. le Chevalier had put 
a forester there—a grim, bad subject, who 
had been in the Italian wars, and cared 
neither for saint nor devil, except Che- 
valier Narcisse. Indeed, even if he had 
not been there, the place was untenable, 
it would only be getting into a trap. 

“Count Hébert held it out for twelve 
days against the English!” said Eusta- 
cie, proudly. 

“Ah! ah! but there were none of 
your falconets, or what call you those 
cannons then. No; if madame would 
present herself as a choice morsel for 
Monsieur le Chevalier to snap up, that is 
the place.” 

Then came the other plan of getting 
an escort of the peasants together, and 
riding with them toward the Huguenot 
territories around La Rochelle, where, 
for her husband’s sake, Eustacie could 
hardly fail to obtain friends. It was the 
more practicable expedient, but Blaise 
groaned over it, wondered how many of 
the farmers could be trusted, or brought 
together, and finally expressed his inten- 
tion of going to consult Martin, his 
staunch friend, at the next farm. Mean- 
time, madame had better lie down and 
sleep. And madame did sleep, in Per- 
rine’s huge box-bedstead, with a sweet, 
calm, childlike slumber, whilst her nurse 
sat watching her with eyes full of tears 
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of pity and distress; the poor young 
thing’s buoyant hopefulness and absence 
of all fear seemed to the old woman es- 
pecially sad, and like a sort of want of 
comprehension of the full peril in which 
she stood. Not till near dawn was Eus- 
tacie startled from her rest by approach- 
ing steps. ‘Nurse, is all ready?” she 
cried. ‘Can we set off? Are the horses 
there?” 

“No, my child; it is but my good man 
and Martin who would speak with you. 
Do not hasten. There is nothing amiss 
as yet.” 

“Oh nurse,” cried Eustacie, as she 
quickly arranged the dress in which she 
had lain down, “the dear old farm always 
makes me sleep well, This is the first 
time I have had no dream of the whirl- 
ing wheel and fiery gates! Oh, is it a 
token that he is indeed at rest? I am so 
well, so strong. I can ride anywhere 
now. Let them come in and tell me.” 

Martin was a younger, brisker, cleverer 
man than Blaise, and besides, being a 
vassal of the young Lady, was a sort of 
agent to whom the Abbess entrusted 
many of the matters of husbandry re- 
garding the convent lands. He stood, 
like Blaise, bareheaded as he talked to 
the little lady, and heard her somewhat 
peremptorily demand why they had not 
brought the horses and men for her es- 
cort. 

It was impossible that night, explained 
Martin. Time was needed to bring in 
the farm-horses, and summon the other 
peasants, without whom the roads were 
unsafe in these times of disorder. He 
and Blaise must go round and warn them 
to be ready. A man could not be ready 
in a wink of the eye, as madame seemed 
to think, and the two peasants looked 
impenetrable in stolidity. 

“Laggards that you are!” cried Eus- 
tacie, petulantly clasping her hands; 
“and meantime all will be lost. They 
will be upon me!” 

“Not so, madame. It is therefore that 
I came here,” said Martin, deferentially, 
to the little fuming, impatient creature; 
“madame will be far safer close at hand 
while the pursuit and search are going 
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on. But she must not stay here. This 
farm is the first place they will come to, 
while they will never suspect mine, and 
my good woman Lucette will be proud 
to keep watch for her. Madame knows 
that the place is full of shrubs and thick- 
ets, where one half of an army might 
spend a fine day in looking for the other.” 

“And at night you will get together 
the men and convey me?” asked 
Eustacie, eagerly. 

“ Allin good time, madame. Now she 
must be off, ere the holy mothers be astir. 
I have brought an ass for her to ride.” 

Eustacie had no choice but compliance. 
None of the Orchard family could go 
with her, as it was needful that they 
should stay at home and appear as un- 
concerned as possible ; but they prom- 
ised to meet her at the hour and place 
to be appointed, and if possible to bring 
Véronique. 

Eating a piece of rye-bread as she 
went, Eustacie, in her gray cloak, rode 
under Martin’s guardianship along the 
deep lanes, just budding with spring, 
in the chill dewiness before sunrise. 
She was silent, and just a little sullen, 
for she had found stout, shrewd Martin 
less easy to talk over than the admiring 
Blaise, and her spirit was excessively 
chafed by the tardiness of her retainers, 
But the sun rose and cleared away all 
clouds of temper, the cocks crew, the 
sheep bleated, and fresh morning sounds 
met her ear, and seemed to cheer and 
fill her with hope; and in some com- 
punction for her want of graciousness, she 
thanked Martin, and praised his ass with 
a pretty cordiality that would have fully 
compensated for her displeasure, even if 
the honest man had been sensible of it. 

He halted under the lee of a barn, 
and gave a low whistle. At the sound 
Lucette, a brown, sturdy young woman 
with a red handkerchief over her head, 
and another over her shoulders, came 
running round the corner of the barn, 
and whispered eagerly under her breath, 
“Ah! madame, madame, what an hon- 
or,” kissing Eustacie’s hand with all her 
might as she spoke; “but alas! I fear 
madame cannot come into the house. 
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The questing Brother Frangois—plague 
upon him—has taken it into his head to 
drop in to breakfast. I longed to give 
him the cold shoulder, but it might have 
brought suspicion down.” 

“ Right, good woman,” said Martin ; 
“but what shall madame do ? It is broad 
day, and no longer safe to run the lanes!” 

“Give me a distaff,” said Eustacie, ris- 
ing to the occasion, “I will go to that 
bushy field, and herd the cows.” 

Madame was right, the husband and 
wife unwillingly agreed. There, in her 
peasant dress, in the remote field, sloping 
up into a thick wood, she was unlikely 
to attract attention ; and though the field 
was bordered on one side by the lane 
leading to the road to Paris, it was sepa- 
rated from it by a steep bank, crowned 
by one of the thick hedgerows character- 
istic of the Bocage. 

Here, then, they were forced to leave 
her, seated on a stone beneath a thorn- 
bush, distaff in hand, with bread, cheese, 
and a pitcher of milk for her provisions, 
and three or four cows grazing before 
her. From the higher ground below the 
wood of ash and hazel, she could see 
the undulating fields and orchards, a few 
houses, and that inhospitable castle of her 
own. 

She had spent many a drearier day in 
the convent than this, in the free sun 
and air, with the feeling of liberty, and 
unbounded hopes founded on this first 
success. She told her beads diligently, 
trusting that the tale of devotions for 
her husband’s spirit would be equally 
made up in the field as in the church, 
and intently all day were her ears and 
eyes on the alert. Once Lucette visited 
her, to bring her a basin of porridge, and 
to tell her that all the world at the con- 
vent was in confusion, that messengers 
had been sent out in all directions, and 
that M. le Chevalier had ridden out him- 
self in pursuit; but they should soon 
hear all about it, for Martin was pre- 
tending to be amongst the busiest, and 
he would know how to turn them away. 
Again, much later in the day, Martin 
came striding across the field, and had 
just reached her, as she sat in the hedge- 
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row, when the great dog who followed 
him pricked his ears, and a tramping and 
jingling was audible in the distance in 
the lane. Eustacie held up her finger, her 
eyes dilating. 

“Tt must be M. le Chevalier returning. 
Madame must wait a little longer. I 
must be at home, or they may send out 
to seek me here, and that would be ruin. 
I will return as soon as it is safe, if ma- 
dame will hide herself in the hedgerow.” 

Into the hedgerow accordingly crept 
Eustacie, cowering close to a holly-tree 
at the very summit of the bank, and led 
by a strange fascination to choose a spot 
where, unseen herself, she could gaze 
down on the party who came clanking 
along the hollow road beneath. Nearer, 
nearer they came; and she shuddered, 
with more of passion than of fear, as 
she beheld, not only her uncle in his best 
well-preserved green suit, but Narcisse, 
muddy with riding, but in his court 
braveries. Suddenly they came to a 
halt close beneath her! Was she de- 
tected? Ah! just below was the spot 
where the road to the convent parted 
from the road to the farm; and, as Mar- 
tin had apprehended, they were stopping 
fur him. The Chevalier ordered one of 
the armed men behind him to ride up to 
the farm and summon Martin to speak 
with him; and then he and his son, while 
waiting under the holly-bush, continued 
their conversation, 

“So that is the state of things! A fine 
overthrow!” quoth Narcisse. 

“Bah! not at all. She will soon be 
in our hands again. I have spoken with, 
or written to every governor of the cities 
she must pass through, and not one will 
abet the little runaway. At the first 
barrier she is ours.” 

“Ht puis!” 

“Oh! we shall have her mild as a 
sheep.” (Kustacieset her teeth.) “ Every 
one will be in the same story, that her 
marriage was a nullity ; she cannot choose 
but believe, and can only be thankful that 
we overlook the escapade and rehabilitate 
her.” 

“Thank you, my good uncle,” almost 
uttered his unseen auditor. 
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“Well! There is too much land down 
here to throw away; but the affair has 
become horribly complicated and dis- 
tasteful.” 

“No such thing. All the easier. She 
can no longer play the spotless saint— 
get weak-minded priests on her side— 
be all for strict convents. No, no; her 
time for that is past! Shut her up, with 
trustworthy persons from whom she will 
hear nothing from without, and she will 
understand her case. The child? It will 
scarce be born alive, or at any rate she 
need not know whether it is. Then, 
with no resource, no hope, what can she 
do but be too thankful for pardon, and 
as glad to conceal the past as we could 
wish,” 

Eustacie clenched her fist. Had a 
pistol been within her reach, the speak- 
er’s tenure of life had been short! She 
was no chastened, self-restrained, forgiv- 
ing saint, the poor little thing; only a 
hot-tempered, generous, keenly-sensitive 
being, well-nigh a child in years and in 
impulses, though with the instincts of a 
mother awakening within her, and of a 
mother who heard the life of her unborn 
babe plotted against. She was abso- 
lutely forced to hold her lips together, 
to repress the sobbing scream of fury 
that came to her throat; and the strug- 
gles with her gasping breath, the surging 
of the blood in her ears, hindered her 
from hearing or seeing anything for 
some seconds, though she kept her sta- 
tion. By the time her perceptions had 
cleared themselves, Martin, cap in hand, 
was in the lane below, listening deferen- 
tially to the two gentlemen, who were 
assuring him that inquiry had been made, 
and a guard carefully set at the barriers 
of all the cities round, and that it was 
impossible that the fugitive could have 
passed those, or be able to do so, She 
must certainly be hidden somewhere 
near home, and Martin had better warn 
all his friends against hiding her, unless 
they wished to be hung up on the thresh- 
olds of their burning farmsteads. Martin 
bowed, and thought the fellows would 
know their own interest and Made- 
moiselle’s better. 
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“Well,” said the Chevalier, “we must 
begin without loss of time. My son has 
brought down a set of fellows here, 
who are trained to ferret out heretics. 
Not a runaway weasel could escape 
them! We will set them on as soon as 
ever they have taken a bit of supper up 
there at the chateau; and do you come up 
with us just to show them the way across 
to Léonard’s. That's no unlikely place 
for her to lurk in, as you said this morn- 
ing, good fellow.” 

It was the most remote farm from that 
of Martin, and Eustacie felt how great 
were his services, even while she flushed 
with anger to hear him speaking of her 
as Mademoiselle. He was promising to 
follow immediately to the castle, to meet 
ces messiewrs there almost as soon as they 
could arrive, but excusing himself from 
accompanying them, by the need of driv- 
ing home the big bull, whom no one else 
could manage. They consented, and rode 
on. Martin watched them out of sight, 
then sprang up by some stepping-stones 
in the bank, a little below where Eustacie 
sat, and came crackling through the 
boughs to where she was crouching 
down, with fierce glittering eyes and pant- 
ing breath, like a wild animal ready to 
spring. 

“Madame has heard,” said Martin un- 
der his breath. 

“Tf I have heard! Oh! that I were a 
man, to slay them where they stood. 
Martin, Martin! you will not betray me. 
Some day we will reward you.” 

“Madame need not have said that to 
me,” said Martin, rather hurt. “I am 
only thinking what she can do. Alas! I 
fear that she must remain in this covert 
till it is dark, for these men’s eyes are all 
on the alert. At dark, I or Lucette 
will come and find a shelter for her for 
night.” 

Long, long, then, did Eustacie sit, muf- 
fled in her gray cloak, shrinking together 
to shelter herself from the sunset chill of 
early spring, but shuddering more with 
horror than with cold, as the cruel cold- 
blooded words she had heard recurred to 
her, and feeling as if she were fast within 
a net, every outlet guarded against her, 
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and search everywhere; yet still with 
the indomitable determination to dare 
and suffer to the utmost ere that which 
was dearer than her own life should come 
into peril from her enemies. 

The twilight closed in, the stars came 
out, sounds of life died away, and_still 
she sat on, becoming almost torpid in the 
cold darkness, until at length she heard 
the low call of Lucette, “Madame! Ah! 
la pauvre madame.” She started up, so 
stiff that she could hardly move, and on- 
ly guided by the voice to feel her way 
through the hedgerow in the right direc- 
tion. Another moment, and Lucette’s 
warm arms had received her; and she 
was guided, scarce knowing how or 
where, in cautious silence to the farm- 
yard, and into the house, where a most 
welcome sight, a huge fire blazed cheer- 
fully on the hearth, and Martin himself 
held open the door for her. The other 
occupants of the kitchen were the sleep- 
ing child in its wooden cradle, some cocks 
and hens upon the rafters, and a big 
sheep-dog before the fire. 

The warmth, and the chicken that Lu- 
cette had killed and dressed, brought the 
color back to the exhausted wanderer’s 
cheek; and enabled her again to hold 
council for her safety. It was plain, as 
Martin had found in conversation with 
the men-at-arms, that precautions had 
been taken against her escaping in any 
of the directions where she might hope 
to have reached friends. Alone she could 
not go, and any escort sufficient to pro- 
tect her would assuredly be stopped at 
the first town; besides which, collecting 
it in secret was impossible under present 
circumstances, and it would be sure to be 
at once overtaken and demolished by the 
Chevalier Narcisse’s well-armed follow- 
ers. Martin, therefore, saw no alterna- 
tive but for her to lurk about in such hid- 
ing-places as her faithful vassals could 
afford her, until the search should blow 
over, and the vigilance of her uncle and 
cousin relax. Hope, the high-spirited 
hope of early youth, looked beyond to 
indefinite but, infinite possibility. Any- 
thing was better than the shame and hor- 
ror of yielding, and Eustacie trusted her- 
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self with all her heart for the present, 
faneying, she knew not what, the future. 

Indeed, the Vendéan fidelity has often 
been tested, and she made full proof of it 
among the lanes, copses, and homesteads 
of her own broad lands. The whole 
country was a network of deep lanes, 
sunk between impenetrable hedgerows, 
inclosing small fields, orchards, and thick- 
ets, and gently undulating in low hills 
and shallow valleys, interspersed with 
tall wasp-waisted windmills airily wav- 
ing their arms on the top. of lofty masts. 
It was partitioned into small farms, in- 
habited by a simple-hearted peasantry, 
religious and diligent, with a fair amount 
of rural wealth and comfort.. Their love 
for their lords was loyally warm, and Eus- 
tacie monopolized it, from their detes- 
tation of her uncle’s exactions ; they would 
risk any of the savage punishments with 
which they were threatened for conceal- 
ing her; and as one by one it was need- 
ful to take them into the secret, so as to 
disarm suspicion, and she was passed 
from one farm to another, each proved 
his faithful attachment, and thought 
himself repaid by her thankful smile and 
confiding manner. 

The Chevalier and his son searched vig- 
orously. On the slightest suspicion, they 
came down to the farm, closed up the 
outlets, threatened the owners, turned 
out the house, and the very place they 
had last searched would become her 
quarters on the next night! Messages 
always had warned her in time. Intelli- 
gence was obtained by Martin, who con- 
trived to remain a confidential agent, and 
warnings were despatched to her by 
many a strange messenger—by little chil- 
dren, by old women, or even by the village 
innocent. The most alarming days were 
those when she was not the avowed object 
of the chase, but when the pursuit of game 
rendered the coverts in the woods and 
fields unsafe, and the hounds might lead 
to her discovery. On one of these occa- 
sions Martin locked her up in the great 
hay-loft of the convent, where she could 
actually hear the chants in the chapel, 
and distinguish the chatter of the lay-sis- 
ters in the yard. Another time, in con- 
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junction with the sacristan, he bestowed 
her in the great seigneurial tribune (or 
squire’s pew) in the village church, a tall 
carved box, where she was completely 
hidden; and the only time when she had 
failed to obtain warning beforehand, she 
stood kneading bread at a tub in Martin’s 
cottage, while the hunt passed by, and a 
man-at-arms looked in and questioned the 
master on the last traces of the runaway. 

It was seldom possible to see Mére 
Perrine, who was carefully watched, un- 
der the conviction that she must know 
where her nursling was; but one even- 
ing Véronique ventured up to Martin’s 
farm, trusting to tidings that the gentle- 
men had ridden toSaumur. It had been 
a wet day, but the woods had been Eus- 
tacie’s only secure harbor, and when, in 
a bright evening gleam of the setting sun 
from beneath the clouds, Véronique came 
in sight of her Lady, the Queen’s favorite, 
it was to see her leading by a string a 
little shaggy cow, with a bell round its 
neck, her gray cloak huddled round her, 
though dank with wet, a long lock of 
black hair streaming over her brow, her 
garments clinging with damp, her bare 
ankles scratched with thorns, her heavy 
sabots covered with mire, her cheeks pale 
with cold and wet. The contrast over- 
whelmed poor Véronique. She dropped 
on her knees, sobbing as if her heart 
would break, and declaring that this was 
what the Abbess had feared; her Lady 
was fast killing herself. 

“Hush! Véronique,” said Eustacie ; 
“that is all folly. I am wet and weary 
now, but ch! if you knew how much 
sweeter to me life is now than it was, 
shut up down there with my fears. 
See,” and she held up a bunch of purple 
pasque-flowers and wood-sorrel, “ this ‘is 
what I found in the wood, growing out 
of a rugged old dead root; and just by, 
sheltered by the threefold leaves of the 
alleluia-flower, was a bird’s nest, the 
mother-bird on her eggs, watching me 
with the wise black eye that saw I 
would not hurt her. And it brought 
back the words I had heard long ago, of 
the good God caring for the sparrows; 
and J knew He would care the more for 
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me and mine, because I have not where 
to lay my head.” 

“ Alas!” sobbed Véronique, “ now she 
is getting to be a saint outright. She 
will be sure to die! Ah, madame—dear 
madame! do but listen to me. If you 
did but know how Madame de Bellaise 
is afflicting herself on your account! 
She sent for me—ah! do not be angry, 
dear Lady!” 

“T wish to hear nothing about her,” 
said Eustacie. p 

“Nay, listen, de grdce—one moment, 
madame! She has wept, she has feared 
for you, all the lay-sisters say so. She 
takes no pleasure in hawking, nor in 
visiting; and she did not eat more than 
six of Sceur Bernardine’s best conserves. 
She does nothing but watch for tidings 
of madame. And she sent for me, as I 
told you, and conjured me, if I knew 
where you were, or had any means of 
finding out, to implore you to trust to 
her, She will swear on all the relics in 
the chapel never to give a hint to Mes- 
sieurs les Chevaliers if only you would 
trust her, and not slay yourself with all 
this dreadful wandering.” 

“Never!” said Eustacie; “she said 
too much!” 

“Ah! but she declares that had she 
known the truth, she never would have 
said that? Ah, yes, madame, the Abbess 
is good!" And Véronique, holding her 
mistress’ cloak to secure a hearing, de- 
tailed the Abbess’ plan for lodging her 
niece in secret apartments within the 
thickness of the convent walls, where 
Mére Perrine could be with her, and 
every sacred pledge should be given that 
could remove her fears. 

“And could they make me believe 
them, so that the doubt and dread would 
not kill me in themselves?” said Eus- 
tacie. 

“But it is death—certain death, as it is. 
Oh, if madame would hear reason !—but 
she is so headstrong! She will grieve 
when it is too late!” 

“Listen, Véronique. I have a far bet- 
ter plan. The sacristan has a sister who 
weaves red handkerchiefs at Chollet. She 
will receive me, and keep me as long as 
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there is need. Martin is to take me in 
his cart when he carries the hay to the 
garrison. I shall be well hidden, and 
within reach of your mother. And then, 
when my son is once come—then all will 
be well! The peasants will rise in be- 
half of theit young lord, though not for a 
poor helpless woman. No one will dare 
to dispute his claim, when I have appeal- 
ed to the King; and then, Véronique, 
you shall come back to me, and all will be 
well!” 

Véronique only began to wail aloud at 
her mistress’ obstinacy. Martin came up, 
and rudely silenced her, and said after- 
ward to his wife, “Have a care! That 
girl has—I verily believe—betrayed her 
lady once; and if she do not do so again, 
from pure pity and faintness of heart, I 
shall be much surprised.” 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE GHOSTS OF THE TEMPLARS, 


“ Tu news, Martin, I see by your look!” 
cried Eustacie, starting to her feet from 
the heap of straw on which she was sit- 
ting in his cowhouse. 

“Not so, I hope, madame, but I do not 
feel at ease. Monsieur has not sent for 
me, nor told me his plans for the mor- 
row, and I much doubt me whether that 
bode not a search here. Now I see a 
plan, provided madame would trust her- 
self to a Huguenot.” 

“They would guard me for my hus- 
band’s sake.” 

“And could madame walk half a 
league. As far as the Grange du Tem- 
ple? There live Mathieu Rotrou and his 
wife, who have, they say, baffled a hun- 
dred times the gendarmes who sought 
their ministers. No one ever found a 
pastor, they say, when Rotrou had been 
of the congregation; and if they can do 
so much for an old preacher with a long 
tongue, surely they can for a sweet young 
lady ; and if they could shelter her just 
for to-morrow, till the suspicion is over, 
then would I come for madame with my 
cart, and carry her into Chollet among 
the trusses of hay, as we had fixed.” 

Eustacie was already tying her cloak, 
and asking for Lucette; but she was 
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grieved at hearing that Martin had sent 
her to vespers to disarm suspicion, and 
moreover that he meant not to tell her 
of his new device. “The creature is 
honest enough,” he said, “ but the way 
to be safe with women is not to let them 
know.” He cut short all messages and 
expressions of gratitude, and leading 
Eustacie to a small stream, he made her 
creep along its course, with her feet in 
the water, so as to be sheltered by the 
boughs that hung over the banks, while 
he used his long strides to enable him to 
double back and enter into conversation 
with passers-by, quite off the track of 
the Grange du Temple, but always tell- 
ing her where he should join her again, 
and leaving with her the great dog, 
whom she had come to regard as a friend 
and protector. Leaving the brook, he 
conducted her beneath hedges and by 
lonely woodland paths beyond the con- 
fines of her own property, to a secluded 
valley, so shut in by wooded hills that 
she had not been aware of its existence. 
Through an extensive orchard, she at 
length, when nearly spent with the 
walk, beheld the cluster of stone build- 
ings, substantial as the erections of re- 
ligious orders were wont to be. 

Martin found a seat for her, where she 
might wait while he went on alone to 
the house, and presently returned with 
both the good people of the farm. They 
were more off-hand and less deferential 
than were her own people, but were full 
of kindliness, They were middle-aged 
folk, most neatly clad, and with a grave, 
thoughtful look about them, as if life 
were a much heavier charge to them 
than to their light-hearted neighbors. 

“A fair day to you, madame,” said 
the farmer, doffing his wide-flapped hat. 
“T am glad to serve a sufferer for the 
truth’s sake.” 

“ My husband was,” faltered Eustacie. 

“Ah! la pauvre’’ cried the good 
woman, pressing forward as she saw how 
faint, heated, and exhausted was the 
wanderer. “Come in, ma pauvrette, 
Only a bride at the Bartholomew! 
Alas! There, lean on me, my dear.” 

To be tutoyée by the Fermiére Rotrou 
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was ashock; yet the kind manner was 
comfortable, and Eustacie suffered her- 
self to be led into the farm-house, where, 
as the dame observed, she need not fear 
chance-comers, for they lived much to 
themselves, and no one would be about 
till their boy Robinet came in with the 
cows. She might rest and eat there in 
security, and after that they would find 
a hiding-place for her—safe as the horns 
of the altar—for a night or two; only 
for two nights at most. 

“Nor do I ask more,” said Eustacie. 
“Then Martin will come for me.” 

“ Aye, I or Blaise, or whichever of us 
can do it with least suspicion.” 

“She shall meet you here,” added 
Rotrou. 

“ All right, good man; I understand; 
it is best I should not know where you 
hide her. Those rogues have tricks that 
make it as well to know nothing. Fare- 
well, madame, I commend you to all the 
saints till I come for you on Monday 
morning.” 

Eustacie gave him her hand to kiss, 
and tried to thank him, but somehow 
her heart sank, and she felt more lonely 
than ever, when entirely cast loose 
among these absolute strangers than 
amongst her own vassals. Even the 
farm-kitchen, large, stone-built, and 
scrupulously clean, seemed strange and 
dreary after the little, smoky, earth-built 
living-rooms in which her peasantry 
were content to live, and she never had 
seemed to herself so completely desolate ; 
but all the time she was so wearied out 
with her long and painful walk, that 
she had no sooner taken some food than 
she began to doze in her chair. 

“ Father,” said the good wife, “‘ we had 
better take la pawvretie to her rest at 
once,” 

“Ah! must I go any farther?” sighed 
Eustacie. 

“Tt is but a few fields beyond the 
yard, ma petite,” said the good woman 
consolingly; “and it will be safer to 
take you there ere we need a light.” 

The sun had just set on a beautiful 
evening of a spring that happily for 
Eustacie had been unusually warm and 
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mild, when they set forth, the dame 
having loaded her husband with a roll of 
bedding, and herself taking a pitcher 
of milk and a loaf of bread, whilst 
Eustacie, as usual, carried her own small 
parcel of clothes and jewels. The way 
was certainly not long to any one less 
exhausted than she; it was along a 
couple of fields, and then through a piece 
of thicket, where Rotrou held back the 
boughs and his wife almost dragged her 
on with kind encouraging words, till 
they came up to a stone ivy-covered 
wall, and coasting along it to a tower, 
evidently a staircase turret. Here Ro- 
trou, holding aside an enormous bush of 
ivy, showed the foot of a winding stair- 
case, and his wife assured her that she 
would not have far to climb. 

She knew where she was now. She 
had heard of the old Refectory of the 
Knights Templars. Partly demolished 
by the hatred of the people upon the 
abolition of the Order, it had ever since 
lain waste, and had become the centre of 
all the ghostly traditions of the country ; 
the locality of all the most horrid tales of 
revenants told under the breath at Dame 
Perrine’s hearth or at recreation hour at 
Bellaise. Her courage was not proof 
against spiritual terrors, She panted and 
leant against the wall, as she faintly 
exclaimed, “The Temple—there—and 
alone!” 

“Nay, Lady, methought as Monsieur 
votre mart knew the true light, you would 
fear no vain terror nor power of dark- 
ness.” Should these peasants—these 
villains—be bold, and see the descendant 
of the “bravest of knights,” the daughter 
of the house of Ribaumont, afraid? She 
rallied herself, and replied manfully, “I 
fear not, no!” but then, womanfully, 
“ But it is the Temple! It is haunted! 
Tell me what I must expect.” 

“T tell you truly, madame,” said Ro- 
trou; “none whom I have sheltered 
here have seen aught. On the faith of 
a Christian, no evil spirit—no ghost—has 
ever alarmed them; but they were forti- 
fied by prayer and psalm.” 

“T do pray! I have a psalm-book,” 
said Eustacie, and she added to herself, 
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“No, they shall never see that I fear. 
After all, revenants can do nothing worse 
than scare one; they cannot ‘touch 
one; the saints and angels will not let 
them—and my uncle. would do much 
worse.” 

But to climb those winding stairs, and 
resign herself to be left alone with the 
Templars for the night, was by far the 
severest trial that had yet befallen the 
poor young fugitive. As her tired feet 
dragged up the crumbling steps, her 
memory reverted to the many tales of 
the sounds heard by night within those 
walls—church chants turning into dia- 
bolical songs, and ending in terrific 
shrieks—or of the sights that had chased 
bewildered travelers into thickets and 
morasses, where they had been found in 
the morning, shuddering as they told of 
a huge white monk, with clanking weap- 
ons, and a burning cross of fire printed 
on his shoulder and breast, who stood on 
the walls and hurled a shrieking babe 
into the abyss. Were such spectacles 
awaiting her? Must she bear them, and 
could her endurance hold out? Our 
Lady be her aid, and spare her in her 
need | 

At the top of the stairs she found Ro- 
trou’s hand, ready to help her out on a 
stone floor, quite dark, but thickly cov- 
ered, as she felt and smelt, with trusses of 
hay, between which a glimmering light 
showed a narrow passage. A few steps, 
guided by Rotrou’s hand, brought her 
out into light again, and she found 
herself in a large chamber, with the 
stone floor broken away in some places, 
and with a circular window, thickly 
veiled with ivy, but still admitting a 
good deal of eveninglight. It was in fact 
a chamber over the vaulted refectory of 
the knights. The walls and vaults still 
standing in their massive solidity, must 
have tempted some peasant, or mayhap 
some adventurer, rudely to cover in the 
roof (which had of course been stripped of 
itsleading) and thus in the unsuspected 
space to secure a hiding-place, often for less 
innocent commodities than the salt, which 
the iniquitous and oppressive gabelle had 
always led the French peasant to smuggle, 
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ever since the days of the first Valois. 
The room had a certain appearance of 
comfort; there was a partition across it, 
a hearth with some remains of wood- 
ashes, a shelf, holding a plate, cup, lamp, 
and a few other necessaries; and alto- 
gether the aspect of the place was so un- 
like what Eustacie had expected, that she 
almost forgot the Templar as she saw the 
dame begin to arrange a comfortable- 
looking couch for her wearied limbs. 
Yet she felt very unwilling to let them 
depart, and even ventured on faltering 
out the inquiry whether the good woman 
could ‘not stay with her—she would re- 
ward her largely. 

“Tt is for the love of Heaven, madame, 
not for gain,” said Nanon Rotrou, rather 
stiffly. “If you were ill, or needed me, 
all must then give way; but for me to be 
absent this evening would soon be re- 
ported around the village down there, for 
there are many who would find occasion 
against us.” But, by way of consolation, 
they gave her a whistle, and showed her 
that the window of their cottage was 
much nearer than she had fancied to a 
loophole-slit looking toward the east. 
The whistle perpetrated a most unearthly 
screech, a good deal like that of an owl, 
but more discordant, and Nanon assured 
her that the sound would assuredly break 
her slumbers, and bring her in a few min- 
utes at any moment of need. In fact, the 
noise was so like the best authenticated 
accounts of the shrieks indulged in by the 
spirits of the Temple, that Eustacie had 
wit enough to suspect that it might be 
the foundation of some of the stories ; and 
with that solace to her alarms, she endured 
the departure of her hosts, Nanon prom- 
ising a visit in the early morning. 

The poor child was too weary to in- 
dulge in many terrors, the beneficent 
torpor of excessive fatigue was upon her, 
happily bringing slumberous oblivion 
instead of feverish restlessness. She 
strove to repeat her accustomed orisons; 
but sleep was too strong for her, and 
she was soon lying dreamlessly upon the 
clean homely couch prepared for her. 

When she awoke it was with a start. 
The moon was shining in through the 
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circular window, making strange white 
shapes on the floor, all quivering with the 
shadows of the ivy sprays. It looked 
strange and eerie enough at the moment, 
but she understood it the next, and would 
have been reassured if she had not be- 
come aware that there was a low sound, 
a tramp, tramp, below her, “Gracious 
saints! The Templar! Have mercy on me. 
Oh! I was too sleepy to pray! Guard 
me from being driven wild by fright!” 
She sat upright, with wide-spread eyes, 
and, finding that she herself was in the 
moonlight, through some opening in the 
roof, she took refuge in the darkest’ cor- 
ner, though aware, as she crouched there, 
that if this were indeed the Templar, con- 
cealment would be vain, and remember- 
ing suddenly that she was out of reach 
of the loophole-window. And therewith 
there was a tired sound in the tread, as 
if the Templar found his weird a very 
lengthy one; then a long heavy breath, 
with something so essentially human in 
its sound, that the fluttering heart beat 
more steadily. If reason told her that 
the living were more perilous to her than 
the dead, yet, feeling infinitely preferred 
them! It might be Nanon Rotrou after 
all; then how foolish to be crouching 
therein afright! It was rustling through 
the hay. No—no Nanon, it is a male 
figure, it has a long cloak on. Ah! it is 
in the moonlight—silver hair —silver 
beard. The Templar! Fascinated with 
dismay, yet calling to mind that no ghost 
has power unless addressed, she sat still 
crossing herself in silence, but unable to 
call to mind any prayer or invocation 
save a continuous “ Ave Mary,” and try- 
ing to restrain her gasping breath, lest, if 
he were not the Templar after all, he 
might discover her presence. 

“He moved about, took off his cloak, 
laid it down near the hay, then his cap, 
not a helmet after all, and there was no 
fiery cross. He was in the gloom again, 
and she heard him moving much as though 
he were pulling down the hay to form a 
bed. Did ghosts ever do anything so 
sensible? If he were an embodied spirit, 
would it be possible to creep past him 
and escape while he lay asleep? She 
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was almost becoming familiarized with 
the presence, and the supernatural terror 
was passing off into a consideration of 
resources, when, behold, he was beginning 
to sing. To sing was the very way the 
ghosts began ere they came to their 
devilish outcries. “Our Lady keep it 
from bringing frenzy. But hark! hark!” 
It was not one of the chants, it was a 
tune and words heard in older times of 
her life ; it was the evening hymn, that 
the little husband and wife had been 
wont to sing to the Baron in the Chéteau 
de Leurre—Marot’s version of the 4th 
psalm, 
“Plus de joie m’est donnée 

Par ce moyen, O Dieu Trés-Haut, 

Que n’ont ceux qui ont grand année 

De froment et bonne vinée, 

D'huile et tout ce qu’il leur fault.” 


If it had indeed been the ghostly 
chant, perhaps Eustacie would not have 
been able to help joining it. As it was, 
the familiar home words irresistibly im- 
pelled her to mingle her voice, scarce 
knowing what she did, in the verse— 


“Si qu’en paix et seurté bonne 
Coucherai et reposerai ; 
Car Seigneur, ta bonté tout ordonne 
Et elle seule espoir me donne 
Que seur et seul régnant serai.” 


The hymn died away in its low cadence, 
and then, ere Eustacie had had time to 
think of the consequences of thus raising 
her voice, the new comer demanded, 

“Ts there, then, another wanderer 
here ?” 

“ Ah! sir, pardon me!” she exclaimed. 
“T will not long importune you, but only 
till morning light—only till the Fermiére 
Rotrou comes.” 

“Tf Mathieu and Anne Rotrou placed 
you here, then all is well,” replied the 
stranger. “Fear not, daughter, but tell 
me. Are you one of my scattered flock, 
or one whose parents are known to 
me?” Then, as she hesitated—‘I am 
Isaac Gardou—escaped, alas! alone, from 
the slaughter of the Barthélemy.” 

“Master Gardou!” cried Eustacie. 
“Oh, I know! O sir, my husband loved 
and honored you.” 
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“Your husband?” 

“Yes, sir, le Baron de Ribaumont.” 

“ That fair and godly youth! My dear 
old patron’s son! You—you! But—” 
with a shade of doubt, almost of dismay, 
“the boy was wedded—wedded to the 
heiress——” 

“Yes, yes, I am that unhappy one! 
We were to have fled together on that 
dreadful night. He came to meet me to 
the Louvre—to his doom!” she gasped 
out, nearer to tears than she had ever 
been since that time, such a novelty was 
it to her to hear Berenger spoken of in 
kind or tender terms ; and in her warmth 
of feeling, she came out of her corner, 
and held out her hand to him. 

“Alas! poor thing!” said the min- 
ister, compassionately. “ Heaven has 
tried you sorely. Had I known of your 
presence here I would not have entered; 
but I have been absent long, and stole 
into my lair here without disturbing the 
good people below. Forgive the intru- 
sion, madame.” 

“ No, sir, it is I who have to ask par- 
don. Were I not a desolate fugitive, 
with nowhere to hide myself, I would 
not incommode you.” 

The minister replied warmly that sure- 
ly persecution was a brotherhood, even 
had she not been the widow of one he 
had loved and lamented. 

“ Ah! sir, it does me good to hear you 
say so.” And therewith Eustacie remem- 
bered the hospitalities of her loft. She 
perceived by the tones of the old man’s 
voice that he was tired, and probably 
fasting, and she felt about for the milk 
and bread with which she had been sup- 
plied. It was a most welcome refresh- 
ment, though he only partook sparingly ; 
and while he ate, the two, so strangely 
met, came to a fuller knowledge of one 
another’s circumstances. 

Master Isaac Gardou had, it appeared, 
been residing at Paris, in the house of 
the watchmaker whose daughter had 
been newly married to-his son; but on 
the fatal eve of St. Bartholomew he had 
been sent for to pray with a sick person 
in another quarter of the city. The 
Catholic friends of the invalid were hu- 
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mane, and, when the horrors began, not 
only concealed their kinsman, but almost 
forcibly shut up the minister in the same 
cellar with him. And thus, most reluc- 
tantly, had he been spared from the fate 
that overtook his son and daughter-in- 
law. A lone and well-nigh broken- 
hearted man, he had been smuggled out 
of the city, and had since that time been 
wandering from one to another of the 
many scattered settlements of the Hu- 
guenots in the northern part of France, 
who, being left pastorless, welcomed vis- 
its from the minister of their religion, and 
passed him on from one place to another, 
as his stay in each began to be suspected 
by the authorities. He was now on his 
way along the west side of France with 
no fixed purpose, except so far as, since 
Heaven had spared his life when all that 
made it dear had been taken from 
him, he resigned himself to believe that 
there was yet some duty left for him to 
fulfil ! 

Meantime the old man was wearied 
out; and after due courtesies had passed 
between him and the lady in the dark, 
he prayed long and fervently, as Eustacie 
could judge from the intensity of the low 
murmurs she heard; and then she heard 
him, with a heavy, irrepressible sigh, lie 
down on the couch of hay he had already 
prepared for himself, and soon his regu- 
lar breathings announced his sound slum- 
bers. 

She was already on the bed she had so 
precipitately quitted, and not a thought 
more did she give to the Templars, living 
or dead, even though she heard an extra- 
ordinary snapping and hissing, and in the 
dawn of the morning saw a white weird 
thing, like a huge moth, flit in through 
the circular window, take up its station 
on a beam above the hay, and look down 
with the brightest, roundest eyes she had 
ever beheld. Let owls and bats come 
where they would, she was happier than 
she had been for months. Compassion 
for herself was plentiful enough, but to 
have heard Berenger spoken of with love 
and admiration seemed to quiet the worst 
ache of her lonely heart. 
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OHAPTER XIX, 
THE MOONBEAM. 
“She wandered east, she wandered west, 
She wandered out and in; 
And at last into the very swine’s stythe 
The queen brought forth a son,” 
Fause Foodrage, 

Te morrow was Sunday, and in the 
old refectory, in the late afternoon, a few 
Huguenots, warned by messages from 
the farm, met to profit by one of their 
scanty secret opportunities for public 
worship. The hum of the prayer, and 
discourse of the pastor, rose up through 
the broken vaulting to Eustacie, still ly- 
ing on her bed; for she had been much 
shaken by the fatigues. of the day and 
alarm of the night, and bitterly grieved, 
too, by a message which Nanon conveyed 
to her, that poor Martin was in no state 
to come for her the next day; both he 
and his wife having been seized upon by 
Narcisse and his men, and so savagely 
beaten in order to force from them a 
confession of her hiding-place, that both 
were lying helpless on their bed; and 
could only send an entreaty by the trust- 
worthy fool, that Rotrou would: find 
means of conveying Madame into Chol- 
let in some cart of hay or corn, in which 
she could be taken past the barriers. 

But this was not to be. Good Nanon 
had sacrificed the sermon to creep up to 
Eustacie, and when the congregation 
were dispersing in the dusk, she stole 
down the stairs to her husband; and a 
few seconds after he was hurrying as fast 
as détours would allow him, to Blaise’s 
farm. An hour and a half later, dame 
Perrine, closely blindfolded for the last 
mile, was dragged up the spiral staircase, 
and ere the bandage was removed, heard 
Eustacie’s voice with a certain cheeri- 
ness say, ‘‘Oh! nurse; my son will soon 
come!” 

The full moon gave her light, and the 
woman durst not have any other, save 
from the wood-fire that Nanon had cau- 
tiously lighted and screened. The moon- 
shine was still supreme, when some time 
later a certain ominous silence and half 
whisper between the two women at the 
hearth made Eustacie, with a low cry of 
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terror, exclaim: “ Nurse, nurse, what 
means this? Oh! He lives! I know 
he lives! Perrine, I command you tell 
me!” 

“Living! Oh, yes, my love, my Lady,” 
answered Perrine, returning toward her. 
“Fair and perfect as the day. Be not 
disquieted for a moment.” 

“T will—I will disquiet myself,” pant- 
ed Eustacie, “unless you tell me what is 
amiss.” ' 

“ Nothing amiss,” said Nanon, gruffly. 
“Madame will give thanks for this fair 
gift of a daughter.” 

It must be owned the words felt chill. 
She had never thought of this! It was 
as if the being for whom she had dared 
and suffered so much, in the trust that 
he would be Berenger’s representative 
and avenger, had failed her and disap- 
pointed her. No defender, no paladin, 
no son to be proud of! Her heart and 
courage sank down in her weakness as 
they had never done before; and, with- 
out speaking, she turned her head away 
toward the darkness, feeling as if all had 
been for nothing, and she might as well 
sink away in her exhaustion. Mére 
Perrine was more angry with Nanon 
than conscious of her lady’s weakness. 
“ Woman, you speak as if you knew not 
the blow to this family, and to all who 
hoped for better days. What, that my 
Lady, the heiress, who ought to be ina 
bed of state, with velvet curtains, lace 
pillows, gold caudle-cups, should be here 
in a vile ruin, among owls and bats, like 
any beggar, and all for the sake, not of a 
young lord to raise up the family, but of 
a miserable little girl Had I known 
how it would turn out, I had never 
meddled in this mad scheme,” 

Before Nanon could express her indig- 
nation, Eustacie had turned her head, 
opened her eyes, and called out, “ Miser- 
able! Oh! What do you mean? Oh, is 
it true, Nanon; is it well with her?” 

“As well as heart could wish,” an- 
swered Nanon, cheerily. “Small, but a 
perfect little piece of sugar. There, 
Lady, she shall speak for herself.” And 
as Nanon laid the babe on the young 
mother’s bosom, the thrilling touch at 
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once put an end to ali the repinings of 
the heiress, and awoke far other instincts. 

“My child! my little one, my poor 
little orphan—all cruel to her. Oh, no 
welcome even from thy mother. Babe, 
babe, pardon me; I will make it up to 
thee ; indeed I will! Oh! let me see 
her! Do not take her away, dear good 
woman, only hold her in the moon- 
light!” 

The full rays of the moon, shining 
through the gable window,streamed down 
very near where Eustacie lay, and by a 
slight movement, Dame Rotrou was able 
to render the little face as distinctly visi- 
ble to her as if it had been daylight, save 
that the blanching light was somewhat 
embellishing to the new-born complexion, 
and increased that curious resemblance 
so often borne for the few first hours of 
life to the future self. Eustacie’s cry at 
once was, “ Himself, himself—his very 
face! Let me have her, my own moon- 
beam—his child—my joy.” 

The tears, so long denied, rushed down 
like summer rain as she clasped the child 
in her arms. Dame Perrine wandered to 
and fro like one beside herself, not only 
at her Lady’s wretched accommodations, 
but at the ill omens of the moonlight il- 
lumination, of the owls who snapped and 
hissed incessantly over the hay, and above 
all of the tears over the bube’s face. She 
tried to remonstrate with Eustacie, but 
was answered only, “ Let me weep! Oh, 
let me weep! It eases my heart! It 
cannot hurt my little one! She cannot 
weep for her father herself, so I must 
weep for her.” 

The weeping was gentle, not violent; 
and Dame Rotrou thought it did good 
rather than harm. She was chiefly anx- 
ious to be quit of Perrine, who, however 
faithful to the Lady of Ribaumont, must 
not be trusted to learn the way to this 
Huguenot asylum, and must be escorted 
back by Rotrou ere peep of dawn. The 
old woman knew that her own absence 
from home would be suspicious, and with 
many grumblings submitted; but first 
she took the child from Eustacie’s reluc- 
tant arms, promising to restore her in a 
few moments, after finishing dressing her 
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in the lace-edged swaddling bands so 
carefully preserved ever since Eustacie’s 
own babyhood. In these moments she 
had taken them all by surprise by, without 
asking any questions, sprinkling the babe 
with water and baptizing her by the 
hereditary name of Bérangére, the femi- 
nine of the only name Eustacie had al- 
ways declared her son should bear. Such 
baptisms were not unfrequently perform- 
ed by French nurses, but Eustacie ex- 
claimed with a sound half dismay, half 
indignation. 

“Eh quoil” said Perrine, “it is only 
ondoyée. You can have all the ceremon- 
ies if ever time shall fit; but do you think 
I could leave my Lady’s child—mere girl 
though it be—alone with owls, and /ollets, 
and revenants, and heretics, and she un- 
baptized. She would be a changeling 
long ere morning, I trow.” 

“Come, good woman,” said Rotrou, 
from between the trusses of hay at the 
entrance; “you and I must begin our 
Colin-Maillard again, or it may be the 
worse for us both.” And with the prom- 
ise of being conducted to Eustacie again 
in three nights’ time, if she would meet 
her guide at the cross-roads after dark, 
Perrine was forced to take her leave. 
She had never suspected that all this 
time Maitre Gardou had been hidden in 
the refectory below, and still less did she 
guess that soon after her departure the 
old man was installed as her Lady's chief 
attendant. Itwas impossible that Nanon 
should stay with Eustacie; she had her 
day's work to attend to, and her absence 
would have excited suspicion. He, there- 
fore, came partly up the stairs, and call- 
ing to Nanon, proffered himself to sit 
with “cette pauvre,” and make a signal 
in case Nanon should be wanted. The 
good woman was thus relieved of a great 
care. She would not have dared to ask 
it of him; but, with a low reverence, she 
owned that it was an act of great charity 
toward the poor Lady, who, she hoped, 
was falling into a tranquil sleep, but whom 
she would hardly have dared to leave. 
The pastor, though hardships, battles, and 
persecutions had left him childless, had 
been the father of a large family; and 
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perhaps he was drawn the more strongly 
toward the mother and child, because he 
almost felt as if, in fulfilling the part of a 
father toward the widow of Berenger 
de Ribaumont, he was taking her in the 
stead of the widow of his own Theo- 
dore. 

Had the little Baronne de Ribaumont 
been lodged in a tapestried chamber, be- 
tween curtains of velvet and gold, witha 
beauffet by her side glistening with gold 
and silver plate, as would have befitted 
her station, instead of lying on a bed of 
straw, with no hangings to the walls, 
save cobwebs and hay, no curtains to her 
unglazed windows but dancing ivy-sprays 
and wall-flowers, no beauffet but the old 
rickety table, no attendants but Nanon 
and M. Gardou, no visitors but the two 
white owls, no provisions save the home- 
ly fare that rustic mothers lived upon— 
neither she nor her babe could have 
thriven better, and probably not half so 
well. She had been used to a hardy, out- 
of-door life, like the peasant women; 
and she was young and strong, so that 
she recovered as they did. If the April 
shower beat in at the window, or the 
hole in the roof, they made a screen of 
canvas, covered her with cloaks, and 
heaped them with hay, and she teok no 
harm; andthe pure open air that blew 
in was soft with all the southern sweet- 
ness of early spring-tide, and the little 
one throve in it like the puff-ball owlets 
in the hay-loft, or the little ring-doves in 
the ivy, whose parent’s cooing voice was 
Eustacie’s favorite music. Almost as 
good as these her fellow-nestlings was 
the little Moonbeam, la petite Rayonette, 
as Eustacie fondly called this light that 
had come back to het from the sunshine 
she had lost. Had she cried, or been 
heard, the sounds would probably have 
passed for the wailings of the ghostly 
victims of the Templars, but she exercised 
an exemplary forbearance in that respect, 
for which Eustacie thought she could 
not be sufficiently admired. Like the 
child she was, Eustacie seemed. to have 
put care from her, and to be solely taken 
up with the baby, and the amusement of 
watching the owl family, 
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There was a lull in the search at this 
moment, for the Chevalier had been re- 
called to Paris by the fatal illness of his 
son-in-law, M. de Selinville. The old sol- 
dier, after living half his life on bread and 
salad, that he might keep up a grand ap- 
pearance at Paris, had, on coming into 
the wealth of the family, and marrying a 
beautiful young wife, returned to the 
luxuries he had been wont only to enjoy 
for a few weeks at a time, when in mili- 
tary occupation of some Italian town. 
Three months of festivities had been 
enough to cause his death; and the Che- 
valier was summoned to assist his daugh- 
ter in providing for his obsequies, and in 
taking possession of the huge endow- 
ments which, as the last of his race, he 
had been able to bequeath to her. Such 
was the news brought by the old nurse 
Perrine, who took advantage of the 
slackening vigilance of the enemy to 
come to see Eustacie. The old woman 
was highly satisfied ; for one of the peas- 
ant’s wives had—as if on purpose to 
oblige her Lady—given birth to twins, 
one of whom had died almost imme- 
diately ; and the parents had consented 
to conceal their loss, and at once take the 
little Demoiselle de Ribaumont as their 
own—guarding the secret till her mother 
should be able to claim her, It was so 
entirely the practice, under the most 
favorable circumstances, for French moth- 
ers to send their infants to be nursed 
in cottages, that Perrine was amazed by 
the cry of angry refusal that burst from 
Eustacie. ‘“ Part with my child! Leave 
her to her enemies!—never !—never ! 
Hold your tongue, Perrine! I will not 
hear of such a thing !” 

“ But, madame, hear reason, 
pass for one of Simonette's! ” 

“ She shall pass for none but mine !—I 
part with thee, indeed! All that is left 
me of thy father!—the poor little or- 
phaned innocent, that no one loves but 
her mother!” 

“ Madame—Mademoiselle, this is not 
common sense! Why, how ean you 
hide yourself? how travel with a baby 
on your neck, whose crying may betray 
you?” 
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“She never cries—never, never! And 
better I were betrayed than she.” 

“Tf it were a boy,” began Perrine. 

“Tf it were a boy, there would be 
plenty to care for it. I should not care 
for it half so much, As for my poor 
little lonely girl, whom every one wishes 
away but her mother—ah! yes, baby, 
thy mother will go through fire and 
water for thee yet. Never fear, thou 
shalt not leave her!” 

“No nurse can go with Madame. 
Simonette could not leave her home.” 

“What needs a nurse when she has 
me?” 

“But, madame,” proceeded the old 
woman, out of patience, “ you are beside 
yourself! What noble Lady ever nursed 
her babe ?” 

“T don’t care for noble ladies—I care 
for my child,” said the vehement, petu- 
lant little thing. 

“ And how—what good will madame’s 
caring for it do? What knows she of 
infants? How can she take care of it?” 

“Our Lady will teach me,” said 
Eustacie, still pressing the child passion- 
ately to her heart; “and see—the owl 
—the ring-dove—can take care of their 
little ones; the good God shows them 
how—He will tell me how!” 

Perrine regarded her Lady much as if 
she were in a naughty fit, refusing un- 
reasonably to part with a new toy, and 
Nanon Rotrou was much of the same 
mind; but it was evident that if at the 
moment they attempted to carry off the 
babe, the mother would put herself into 
an agony of passion, that they durst not 
call forth; and they found it needful to 
do their best to soothe her out of the 
deluge of agitated tears that fell from 
her eyes, as she grasped the child so con- 
vulsively that she might almost have 
stifled it at once. They assured her that 
they would not take it away now—not 
now, at any rate; and when the latent 
meaning made her fiercely insist that it 
was to leave her neither now nor ever, 
Perrine made pacifying declarations that 
it should be just as she pleased—promises 
that she knew well, when in that coaxing 
voice, meant nothing at all. Nothing 
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calmed her till Perrine had been con- 
ducted away; and even then Nanon 
could not hush her into anything like re- 
pose, and at last called in the minister, in 
despair. 

“Ah! sir, you are a wise man; can 
you find how to quiet the poor little 
thing. Her nurse has nearly driven her 
distracted with talking of the foster- 
parents she has found for the child.” 

“Not found!” cried Eustacie. “No, 
for she shall never go.” 

“There!” lamented Nanon—“ so she 
agitates herself, when it is but spoken of. 
And surely she had better make up her 
mind, for there is no other choice.” 

“Nay, Nanon,” said M. Gardou, 
“wherefore should she part with the 
charge that God has laid on her?” 

Eustacie gave a little cry of grateful 
joy. “Oh, sir, come nearer! Do you, 
indeed, say that they have no right to 
tear her from me?” 

“Surely not, Lady. It is you whose 
duty it is to shield and guard her.” 

“Oh, sir, tell me again! Yours is the 
right religion. Oh, you are the minister 
forme! If you will tell me I ought to 
keep my child, and that her father is 
happy, then I will believe everything 
else. I will do just as you tell me.” 
And she stretched out both hands to him, 
with vehement eagerness. 

“Poor thing! This is no matter of one 
religion or another,” said the minister ; 
“it is rather the duty that the Almighty 
hath imposed, and that he hath made an 
eternal joy.” 

“Truly,” said Nanon, ashamed at hav- 
ing taken the other side; “the good 
pasteur says what is according to nature. 
It would have gone hard with me if any 
one had wished to part me from Robin 
or Sara; but these fine ladies, and, for 
that matter, bowrgeois too, always do put 
out their babes; and it seemed to me 
that madame would find it hard to con- 
trive for herself—let alone the little one.” 

“Ah! but what would be the use of 
contriving for myself, without her?” 
said Eustacie. ” 

If all had gone well and prosperously 
with Madame de Ribaumont, probably 
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she would have surrendered an infant 
born in purple and in pall to the ordinary 
lot of its contemporaries; but the exer- 
tion and suffering she had undergone on 
behalf of her child, its orphanhood, her 
own loneliness, and even the general 
disappointment in its sex had given it a 
hold on her vehement, determined heart, 
that intensified to the utmost the instincts 
of motherhood; and she listened as if to 
an angel's voice as Maitre Gardou re- 
plied to Nanon— 

“T say not that it is not the custom; 
nay, that my blessed wife and myself have 
not followed it; but we have so oft had 
cause to repent the necessity, that far be 
it from me ever to bid a woman forsake 
her sucking child,” 

“Ts that Scripture?” asked Eustacie, 
“ Ah! sir, sir, tell me more! You are 
giving me all-—all—my child, and rest for 
her father! Teach me to be what he 
was! and, when my vassals come, I will 
make them ride with you to La Rochelle, 
and fight in your cause!” 

“Nay,” said Maitre Gardou, taken by 
surprise; “but, Lady, your vassals are 
Catholic.” 

“What matters it? In my cause they 
shall fight!” said the feudal Lady, “ for 
me and my daughter!” And as the pas- 
tor uttered a sound of interrogative as- 
tonishment, she continued: ‘“ As soon as 
I am well enough, Blaise will send out 
messages, and they will meet me at mid- 
night at the cross-roads, Martin and all, 
for dear good Martin is quite well now, 
and we shall ride across country, avoiding 
towns, wherever I choose to lead them. 
I had thought of Chantilly, for I know 
M. de Montmorency would stand my 
friend against a Guisard; but now, now 
I know you, sir, let me escort you to La 
Rochelle, and do your cause service wor- 
thy of Nid-de-Merle and Ribaumont!” 
And as she sat up on her bed, she held up 
her little proud head, and waved her right 
hand with the grace and dignity of a 
queen offering an alliance of her realm. 

Maitre Gardou, who had hitherto seen 
her as a childish, though cheerful and pa- 
tient sufferer, was greatly amazed, but he 
could not regard her project as practica- 
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ble, or in his conscience approve it; and 
after a moment’s consideration he an- 
swered, “TI am a man of peace, Lady, and 
seldom side with armed men, nor would 
I lightly make one of those who enrol 
themselves against the King.” 

“Not after all the Queen-mother has 
done!” cried Eustacie, 

“ Martyrdom is better than rebellion,” 
quietly answered the old man, folding his 
hands. Then he added, “ Far be it from 
me to blame those who have drawn the 
sword for the faith; yet, Lady, it would 
not be even thus with your peasants; 
they might not follow you.” 

“Then,” said Eustacie, with flashing 
eyes, “they would be traitors.” 

“Not to the King,” said the pastor, 
gently. “ Also, Lady, how will it be with 
their homes and families—the hearths that 
have given you such faithful shelter?” 

“ The women would take to the woods,” 
readily answered she; “it is summer 
time, and they should be willing to bear 
something for my sake. I should grieve 
indeed,” she added, “ if my uncle misused 
them. They have been very good to me, 
but then they belong to me.” 

“Ah! Lady, put from you that harden- 
ing belief of seigneurs. Think what their 
fidelity deserves from their Lady.” 

“T will be good to them! I do love 
them! I will be their very good mis- 
tress,” said Eustacie, her eyes filling. 

“The question is rather of forbearing: 
than of doing,” said the minister. 

“ But what would you have me do?” 
asked Eustacie, petulantly. 

“This, Lady. I gather that you would’ 
not return to your relations.” 

“Never! never! They would rend: 
my babe from me; they would kill! her, 
or at least hide her forever in a convent 
—they would force me into this abhorrent 
marriage. No—no—no—my child and J: 
would die a hundred deaths. together 
rather than fall into the hands. of Nar- 
cisse.” 

“Calm yourself, Lady; there is no 
present fear, but I deem that the safest 
course for the little one would be to place 
her in England. She must be-heiress to 
lands and estates there ; is she-not?” 
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“Yes; and in Normandy.” 

“ And your husband’s mother lives? 
Wherefore then should you not take me 
for your guide, and make your way— 
more secretly than would be possible with 
a peasant escort—to one of our Huguenot 
towns on the coast, whence you could 
escaps with the child to England.” 

“My belle-mére has remarried! She 
has children! I would not bring the 
daughter of Ribaumont as a suppliant to 
be scorned!” said Eustacie, pouting. 
“She has lands enough of her own.” 

“There is no need to discuss the ques- 
tion now,” said M. Gardou, gravely; for 
a most kind offer, involving much peril 
and inconvenience to himself; was thus 
petulantly flouted. “Madame will think 
at her leisure of what would have been 
the wishes of Monsieur le Baron for his 
child.” 

He then held himself aloof, knowing 
that it was not well for her health, men- 
tal or bodily, to talk any more, and a 
good deal perplexed himself by the moods 
of his strange little impetuous convert, if 
convertshe were. He himself was a very 
moderate reformer, a deeply learned 
scholar, who had studied all the bearings 
of the controversy; and, though bound 
to the French Huguenots by birth and 
education, as well as by long service and 
persecution in their cause, he had a strong 
sense of the grievous losses they suffered 
by their disunion from the Church, and 
had often felt drawn toward Catholicity, 
both Gallican and English; but was with- 
held from the first by the manifest evils 
then rampant in the French Church, and 
by the certainty that his friends would 
regard his secession as vile apostasy, and 
from the other by national feeling. The 
Reformed were less and less what his ar- 
dent youthful hopes had trusted to see 
them; and in his old age he was a sorrow- 
stricken man, as much for the cause of 
religion as for personal bereavements. 
He had little desire to win proselytes, 
but rather laid his hand to build up true 
religion where he found it suffering shocks 
in these unsettled, neglected times; and 
his present wish was rather to form and 
guide this little wilful warm-hearted 
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mother—whom he could not help regard- 
ing with as much affection as pity—to 
find a home in the Church that had been 
her husband’s, than to gain her to his 
own party; and most assuredly he would 
never let her involve herself, as she was 
ready to do, in the civil war, without even 
knowing the doctrine which grave and 
earnest men had preferred to their loy- 
alty. 

He could hear her murmuring to her 
baby, “No, no, little one, we are not fal- 
Ten so low as to beg our bread among 
strangers.” To live upon her own vassals 
had seemed to her only claiming her just 
rights, but it galled her to think of being 
beholden to stranger Huguenots; and 
England and her mother-in-law, without 
Berenger, were utterly foreign and dis- 
tasteful to Ker. 

Her mood was variable. Messages 
from Blaise and Martin came and went, 
and it became known that her intended 
shelter at Chollet, together with all the 
adjacent houses, had been closely search- 
ed by the younger Ribaumont in con- 
junction with the governor; so that it 
was plain that some treachery must ex- 
ist, and that she only owed her present 
freedom to her detention in the ruined 
temple; and it would be necessary to 
leave that as soon as it was possible for 
her to attempt the journey. 

The plan that seemed most feasible to 
the vassals was, that Rotrou should con- 
vey her in a cart of fagots as far as possi- 
ble on the road to Paris; that there his 
men should meet her by different roads, 
riding their farm-horses—and Martin even 
hoped to be able to convey her own pal- 
frey to her from the monastery stables ; 
and thence, taking a long stretch across 
country, they trusted to be able to reach 
the lands of a dependent of the house of 
Montmorency, who would not readily 
yield her up to a Guise’s man. But, 
whether instigated by Perrine, or by 
their own judgment, the vassals declared 
that, though madame should be conduct- 
ed wherever she desired, it was impossi- 
ble to encumber themselves with the in- 
fant. Concealment would be impossible ; 
rough, hasty rides would be retarded, 
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her difficulties would be tenfold increas- 
ed, and the little one would become a 
means of tracing her. There was no 
choice but to leave it with Simonette. 

Angrily and haughtily did Eustacie al- 
ways reject this alternative, and send fresh 
commands back by her messenger, to 
meet the same reply in another form, The 
strong will and maternal instinct of the 
Lady was set against the shrewd, practical 
resolution of the stout farmers, who were 
about to make a terrible venture for her, 
and might reasonably think they had a 
right to prescribe the terms that they 
thought best. All this time Maitre Gar- 
dou felt it impossible to leave her, still 
weak and convalescent, alone in the des- 
olate ruin with her young child; though 
still her pride would not bend again to 
week the counsel that she had so much 
detested, nor even to ask for the further 
instruction that was to make her “ believe 
like her husband.” If she might not 
fight for the Reformed, it seemed as if she 
would “none of their doctrine! ” 

But, true lady that she was, she sunk 
the differences in her intercourse with 
him. She was always prettily and affec- 
tionately grateful for every service that 
he rendered her, and as graciously polite 
as though she had been keeping house in 
the halls of Ribaumont. Then her intense 
love for her child was so beautiful, and 
there was so much sweetness in the 
cheerful patience with which she endured 
the many hardships of her situation, that 
he could not help being interested in the 
wilful, spirited little being, to a degree 
that almost provoked him. 

And thus the days passed, until one 
night, when Martin ventured over to the 
farm with a report so serious that Rotrou, 
at all risks, brought him up to communi- 
cate his own tidings. Some one had 
given information, Véronique he sus- 
pected, and the two Chevaliers were cer- 
tainly coming the next day to search with 
fire the old buildings of the temple. It 
was already dawning toward morning, 
and it would be impossible to do more at 
present than to let Retrou build up the 
Lady in a vault, some little way off, 
whence, after the search was over, she 
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could be released; and join her vassals the 
next night according to the original de- 
sign. As to the child, her presence in 
the vault was impossible, and Martin had 
actually brought her intended nurse, 
Simonette, to Rotrou’s cottage to receive 
her. 

“Never!” was all Eustacie answered. 
“ Save both of us, or neither.” 

“Lady,” said M. Gardou as she looked 
toward him, “I go my way with my 
staff.” 

“ And you—you more faithful than her 
vassals, will let me take her?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“Then, sir, even to the world’s end 
will I go with you.” 

Martin would have argued, have asked, 
but she would not listen to him. It was 
Maitre Gardou who made him understand 
the project. There was what in later 
times has been termed an underground 
railway amid the persecuted Calvinists, 
and M. Gardou knew his ground well 
enough to have little doubt of being able 
to conduct the lady safely to some town 
on the coast, whence she might reach her 
friends in England. The plan highly 
satisfied Martin. It relieved him and his 
neighbors from the necessity of provoking 
perilous wrath, and it was far safer for 
her herself than endeavoring to force her 
way with an escort too large not to at- 
tract notice, yet not warlike enough for 
efficient defence. He offered no further 
opposition, but argued that after all she 
would come back a fine lady, and right 
them all, 

Eustacie, recovering from her anger, 
and recollecting his services, gave him 
her hand to kiss, and bade him farewell 
with a sudden effusion of gratitude and 
affection that warmed the honest fellow’s 
heart. Rewards could not be given, lest 
they should become a clue for her uncle ; 
and perhaps they would have wounded 
both him and their kind hosts, who did 
their best to assist her in their departure. 
A hasty meal was provided by Nanon, 
and a basket so stored as to obviate the 
need of entering a village, that day at least, 
to purchase provisions; on LEustacie’s 
money and jewels again formed the nu- 
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cleus of the bundle of clothes and the 
spare swaddling-bands of her babe; her 
peasant dress was carefully arranged—a 
stout striped cloth skirt and black bodice, 
the latter covered by a scarlet Chollet 
kerchief. The winged white cap that 
entirely hid her hair, a gray cloak with a 
hood could either fold round her and her 
child or be strapped on her shoulders. 
Her sabots were hung on her shoulder, for 
she had learnt to go barefoot, and walked 
much more lightly thus; and her little 
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bundle was slung on a staff on the back 
of Maitre Gardou, who in his great peas- 
ant’s hat and coat looked so like a picture 
of St. Joseph, that Eustacie, as the light 
of the rising sun fell on his white beard 
and hair, was reminded of he Flight into 
Egypt, and came close to him, saying 
shyly, “Our Lady will bless and feel for 
my baby. She knows what this journey 
i” 

“The Son of the Blessed Mary as- 
suredly knows and blesses,” he answered. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PROSE OF POETS. 
A NEW ESSAY ON AN OLD THEME. 


M. Jovrpain was astonished to hear 
that he had been all his life speaking 
prose. No one, so far as we know, has 
alleged that such a life-long habit was 
any hindrance to the Greek rhapsodists or 
the Italian improvisatori. It is admitted 
that the rhapsodists, like the troubadours, 
often made their own verses inter canen- 
dum. The improvisatori, of course, al- 
ways do. If they do not, their profes- 
sion isasham. It is hard to see where 
the difference lies between the cases of 
writing and speaking; yet Hazlitt says, 
in his charming essay “ On the Prose- 
style of Poets:” “I have but an indiffer- 
ent opinion of the prose-style of poets: 
not that it is not sometimes good, nay, 
excellent; but it is never the better, and 
generally the Worse, from the habit of 
writing verse.” Then it must be true, as 
a general proposition, that good poets 
are not good prose writers. Nor does 
the accomplished critic shrink from ac- 
cepting this sequence. He goes much 
further, and shows us why (in his opin- 
ion) they cannot, or at least should not 
be good prose-writers. This he does 
everywhere throughout the essay. He 
launches his odd theory at us in a very 
pleasant way. “ Poets,” he says, “are 
winged animals, and can cleave the air 
like birds, with ease to themselves, and 
delight to the beholders; but like those 
‘feathered, two-legged things,’ when 
they alight on the ground of prose and 


matter-of-fact, they seem not to have 
the same use of their feet.” After such 
an extraordinary statement as that poets 
cannot write prose, the reader naturally 
expects a line of argument and a phalanx 
of plausible if not indubitable proofs ; or, 
in lieu of these, a copious array of poets 
who have failed as prose writers. There 
is, however, nothing of the sort. It is 
true the writer keeps up a shadowy sem- 
blance of @ priori reasoning; but it can 
impose on nobody, and hardly seems to 
be designed to work conviction. Indeed, 
we doubt whether Hazlitt himself was 
satisfied with the correctness of his own 
theory. The subject was a taking one, 
affording a field for his sharp, terse sen- 
tences and his brilliant paradoxes, giving 
full play to his bright, scintillant fancy. 
As to his array of names, they are se- 
lected at random, and are often referred 
to with flagrant prejudice. Itis obvious, 
too, that half the witnesses he brings into 
court are against him, This he confesses 
himself, in some instances, and dismisses 
the poor poet without cross - examining 
him, and sometimes without even inter- 
rogating him. 

It ought to be plain at a glance that 
so interesting a question is not to be dis- 
posed of in this summary manner. If 
the @ priori method be ever employed, 
it should be used with caution, and with 
a profound acquaintance with its prin- 
ciples. Coleridge or Schlegel, or even 
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Charles Lamb, would have managed the 
purely philosophical part of the work 
better. They would have kept a little 
nearer to the great facts of nature, or else 
would have constructed upon the frail 
foundations given them at least a beau- 
teous and noble, if not very lasting fab- 
ric; making it spring out of the cloudy 
materials of which the Germans love to 
build their castles of air and moonshine, 
to wit, the subtle and incomprehensible 
operations of the pure reason, They 
would have talked against time, (at all 
events Coleridge would have done so) 
about the ich and the nicht ich, the subjec- 
tive and the objective, the infinite and the 
absolute, the reason and the understand- 
ing. The continental thinker who should 
be driven to the proof @ priori of such 
a monstrous thesis, would at once pro- 
ceed to darken his study walls with clouds 
of tobacco smoke. De Quincey, if set 
upon such a hopeless task, would in like 
manner oppress the atmosphere of his 
solitary meditations with the gorgeous 
fumes of opium. But Hazlitt stands 
in the clear sunshine, and in the crisp 
frosty air of a winter morning. The 
result is that the absurdity of his strange 
dictum is apparent; not because there 
is nothing specious in his argument, but 
because his lucid meaning is so diametri- 
cally opposed to hard fact. 

The true way, however, of solving the 
problem proposed and discussed by this 
fascinating writer, would be to examine 
the biographies and the extant produc- 
tions of the prose writers and the poets, 
and thus ascertain in the simplest and 
surest of all imaginable ways whether 
the same persons have or have not so 
often excelled in both species of writing 
as to permit the inference that there is 
no intrinsic and mutual repugnance be- 
tween the two modes of composition. 
The question really comes back to this: 
What is the voice of history on the mat- 
ter? Have the poets largely excelled in 
prose, or have they not? The just reply 
to this question would, we think, be 
found to traverse nearly every opinion 
expressed in the essay of Hazlitt. We 
shall touch upon this point again. In 
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the meanwhile let us look at some of 
Hazlitt’s glittering fallacies. It is not 
enough to satisfy the mind to know that 
the conclusion of a certain train of rea- 
soning is false, and thus indirectly to per- 
ceive that its premises are unsound, or 
the reasoning inconsequential. Over and 
above all this, we long to know in what 
particulars the process seeming to lead to 
that conclusion is in error, or what the 
error is that is wrapt up in the state- 
ment of fact or principle on which the 
process is based. 

Why is it, then, according to Hazlitt, 
that poets should not write as good prose 
as people who are not poets? Why 
should persons with an ability to write 
paragraphs or stanzas at discretion, write 
better paragraphs than persons who write 
paragraphs only? He answers, for the 
same reason that a bird cannot run upon 
the ground! This is the substance of his 
argument in the extract already quoted ; 
unless he meant it merely as an illustra- 
tion. But this is false. The wild-turkey, 
for example, can fly like a pigeon and 
run like a deer. But this is an exception 
to the rule! Granted. What then? Is 
not the list of exceptions a pretty long 
one? Do not quails, pheasants, grouse, 
nearly the whole tribe of gallinaceous 
game-birds, and a host of other birds be- 
sides, run as well as fly? And does the 
swift flight of any of these birds impede 
its activity when on its legs? And does 
not this again show that the difficulty of 
using the feet, in the case of those birds 
which have that difficulty, is owing to 
peculiarity of original structure, and not 
to the mere fact that the bird can also 
fly? The penguin is a wretched walker, 
and the penguin cannot fly a yard. 

If there is any analogy at all between 
the two cases, beyond the purposes of a 
passing simile, it would seem to support 
the notion that though many poets are 
poor prose writers, it is from want of prac- 
tice, or from deficiency of genius, and not 
because the same man cannot, as a gen- 
eral thing, excel in both styles. 

But this is merely introductory to a 
much more plausible consideration. The 
writer says: “ What is a little extraordi- 
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nary, there is a want of rhythmus and ca- 
dence in what they write without the 
help of metrical rules, Like persons who 
have been accustomed to sing to music, 
they are at a loss in the absence of the 
habitual accompaniment and guide to 
their judgment. Their style halts, tot- 
ters, is loose, disjointed, and without ex- 
pressive pauses or rapid movements.” 
The writer means, either that this is 
something to be naturally expected, or 
that it is afact. Hecan hardly mean the 
former, for he speaks of it as “ extraordi- 
nary.” He therefore means the latter. 
The whole statement is then a sheer as- 
sertion which we deny. It may be so 
with certain poets who write prose, but 
it is not so with such poets as a class. 
All this is pure fancy. He goes on, how- 
ever, to unfold what he conceives to be 
the rationale of this somewhat whimsical 
change of an agile poet into a lame prose 
writer: “The measured cadence and 
regular sing-song of rhyme or blank verse 
have destroyed, as it were, their natural 
ear for the mere characteristic harmony 
which ought to subsist between the sound 
and the sense.” It is implied, or rather 
reasserted, here that the “natural ear” 
of poets for prose “has been destroyed” 
by something, and the ingenious writer 
suggests a probable explanation of the 
circumstance as if it were an undoubted 
fact. This reminds us of the story of the 
Wise Men of Gotham, which is so well 
told in Sir William Hamilton’s posthu- 
mous lectures on metaphysics. It de- 
volves on the bright-witted essayist to 
determine the an sit, before he enters so 
fully on the question of the cur sit. If 
good poets write bad prose, the explana- 
tion here given is perhaps the true one. 
But what if they donot? This drives us 
once more to the investigation of the 
facts. 

There can be nothing in the practice 
of making poetry that, pro tanto, unfits a 
man for making prose, if it should turn 
out that a creditable number of great 
writers in the one department have also 
been great writers in the other. As to 
the idea that a man with an ear for the 
jingle of rhyme or blank verse cannot 
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also have an ear for the equable and more 
natural music of prose, or rather that the 
culture of the one taste is injurious to the 
perfection of the other, we do not accept 
it. Why should this be true of rhyme or 
blank verse as against prose, any more 
than of any one kind of verse as against 
another. Does success in writing in 
iambics disqualify a man for writing suc- 
cessfully in sapphics or hexameters? 
Does not it increase instead of lessening 
the likelihood that he will do well in the 
new metres? Shakespeare's early ro- 
mantic poems did not spoil his later 
dramas. Milton was not hurt by making 
sonnets. The Paradise Lost is not a whit 
less glorious on that account. Tenny- 
son’s light-hearted songs, poured out in 
his youth, prepared him for the Idyls of 
the King. 

But it may be said, in reply, that the 
difference between prose and verse of any 
kind is so great that the interval between 
the two kinds of composition is toto celo. 
If that be so, there is then just so much 
less danger that the manner of prose and 
the manner of verse will be confounded. 
If that be so, for the same reason that 
Shakespeare could without any loss of 
power write funny songs and mighty 
tragedies with the same pen, @ fortiori 
he might (as he did) write good poetry 
and good prose. The habit of singing 
bass may make it hard to sing tenor; 
but it will not be so likely to affect the 
voice in conversation. Singing and talk- 
ing are so different, that they have very 
little reciprocal influence. The real dif- 
ficulty is to avoid a mixture of tongues. 
Yet even this difficulty may be con- 
quered, 

When Mezzofanti was asked how he 
could talk in so many different languages 
without confusion, he replied that it was 
like looking through a pair of green spec- 
tacles; everything then looked green. If, 
however, the glasses were of another co- 
lor, the objects would assume that color 
and no other. 

“Now,” ‘said the merry little man, 
“the case stands thus: When I put on 
my Greek spectacles, everything looks 
Greek; when I put on my Spanish spec- 
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tacles, everything looks Spanish; when 
I put on my Russian spectacles, every- 
thing looks Russian; and so on to the 
end of the chapter.” It has been the 
same with many accomplished writers. 
When a man of high and versatile parts 
betakes himself to a particular mode of 
composition, he thinks only in that style. 
When Cesar was playing the flute, or 
haranguing the Senate, it did not sound 
as if he were fighting the Gauls. Nor 
did his success as a maker of constitu- 
tions, and a writer of commentaries, in- 
terfere with his success as a man of 
society, or as diplomat, or as a parlia- 
mentary debater. We do not forget that 
Cesar was “the foremost man of all the 
world.” We admit his transcendent pe- 
culiarity of genius; but his example may 
lend support to the view already ex- 
pressed, that the difficulty experienced 
by some poets, when they come to utter 
their thoughts in prose, is not due to the 
habit of writing poetry, but to the habit 
of neglecting prose; or else to infirmity 
of mind. Some men have succeeded in 
writing pretty good verses, who after all 
have had very little brains. Some men, 
too, have a special facility for expressing 
themselves in rhyme. What we contend 
for is, that in the general it will be found 
true that the poets can write (or have 
written) good prose. 

It will not serve the turn to say, as 
Hazlitt does, that prose does not tolerate 
the inversions and transpositions which 
are allowed by poetry, and that “ conse- 
quently ” the poet who attempts prose 
“will be at a loss, and flounder about for 
the common or (as we understand it) 
natural order of words in prose composi- 
tion.” The thing asserted is true, but 
the consequence to which it is alleged it 
logically leads does not follow. The ar- 
gument implies that a man must lose the 
natural way of expressing himself, in or- 
der to be apoet. If that were so, poets 
would forget how to talk; but they do 
not. If; on the other hand, the poet 
does not lose the faculty of natural ex- 
pression, he may use it again. It follows 
that, since prose is the natural way of 
expressing one’s self, the poet may not only 
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talk but write in prose. But if he may 
write in prose at all and suitably, it does 
not appear why he may not become a fin- 
ished expert. Besides, why should not the 
life-long practice of talking prose make a 
man a poor poet; and who would then 
excel? Hazlitt’s examples under this 
head are not well chosen. Johnson and 
Milton, so far as they erred as prose 
writers, were imitating the Latin, of 
which language they were both masters. 
If Johnson had made his Ramblers like 
his common talk, as it has been handed 
down to us by Boswell, it is probable 
that he would have eclipsed the fame of 
Cobbett and Junius for nervous English, 
As it is, his style is still unsurpassed for 
its grammatical correctness, its perspicu- 
ity, its weight of meaning, and for a cer- 
tain uniform elegance and sweet periodic 
music, of which the mind and ear do not 
at once become weary. No man ever 
excelled Johnson in the harmony of iso- 
lated sentences, and few authors have ex- 
erted a greater influence on the subse- 
quent writing of the language. He is 
better known by his prose than his verse. 
The name of Milton is particularly un- 
happy in this connection. With all his 
faults, Milton was not only a good prose 
writer, but, by the confession of the 
world, one of the very greatest. Two 
or three famous passages in his formidable 
controversial pieces have become as 
hackneyed as anything in Addison, Oliver 
Goldsmith, or Edmund Burke. The fol- 
lowing extract is by no means the most 
familiar, and there are few things in Eng- 
lish more glorious. Whilst it cannot be 
chanted, as one or two of Milton’s frag- 
ments can be, like some great choral 
hymn, the reader will look in vain for 
any “want of rhythmus and cadence.” 
There is a majestic harmony in the sweet 
succession of the clauses. Still there is 
no unseemly approach to blank verse. 
The diction is as consummate in its art 
as it ‘s original and complex in its struc- 
ture. Would it have been better if the 
university scholar and Cromwellian 
pamphleteer had never been the poet ? 
“Tt seeks not to bereave or destroy 
the body; it seeks to save the soul by 
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humbling the body, not by imprisonment 
or pecuniary mulct, much less by stripes 
or bonds, or disinheritance, but by father- 
ly admonishment and Christian rebuke to 
cast it into godly sorrow whose end is 
joy and ingenuous bashfulness to sin. If 
that cannot be wrought, then as a tender 
mother takes her child and holds it over 
the pit with scaring words, that it may 
learn to fear where danger is; so doth 
excommunication as dearly and as freely, 
without money, use her wholesome and 
saving terrors, She is instant; she be- 
seeches; by all the dear and sweet prom- 
ises of salvation she entices and wooes; 
by all the threatenings and thunders of 
the law and rejected gospel, she charges 
and abjures: this is all her armory, her 
munition, her artillery; then she awaits 
with long-sufferance and yet ardent zeal.” 

Milton reminds us in such passages of 
Jeremy Taylor. The difference between 
the two is precisely that between the 
eagle and the sky-lark. 

Yet Hazlitt says of Milton, that his 
prose style “is like a fine translation from 
the Latin!” The notion that the great 
Puritan could not write “invita Minervd,” 
in the sense that he could only write po- 
etry, is the wildest dream of the fancy as 
opposed to simple fact, and shows, too, 
that the glib essayist had grown a little 
rusty in his classics. The meaning of the 
Roman satirist in the famous truism so 
well expressed in the letter to the Pisos, 
is that no man can excel in anything un- 
less he has a turn for it. Pallas does not 
bestow her birth-gifts upon those whom 
she does not intend shall be her success- 
ful votaries; nor does she smile upon the 
efforts of those whom she has not herself 
thus endowed. 

Hazlitt compares Milton to a rope- 
dancer trying to perform a tumbler’s 
tricks ; forgetting his own splendid trea- 
tise on the Indian jugglers, in which he 
points out the absence of any true re- 
semblance between high intellectual and 
high manual or pedal dexterity and skill. 
But, forsooth, the limber Japanese may 
be allowed to. put the chatty critic to 
silence with their clean work and bar- 
barous jargon. 
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But, again, the writer argues, the poet 
is the captive of a tricksome fancy ; 
whereas the prose writer must adhere 
to his subject, and conform to his ma- 
terials. He is the slave of common-sense, 
Your poet will be always lugging in his 
similes. “He is nothing if not fanci- 
ful.” How strange it is that this fine 
observer did not see that the distinc- 
tion here drawn does not lie properly 
between writers of prose and writers of 
verse, but between writers of fiction and 
writers of fact! May not a poem be too 
florid? May not a drama be overloaded 
with conceits and metaphors? Who err 
most in this respect, the prose novelists or 
the didactic poets? Is not the trouble 
rather with the man than the mode of 
composition? Which is the greatest of- 
fender, Pope or Gilfillan? 

Emphasis should be given to the state- 
ment that fancy is not the mere result of 
making verses, It is bred in the bone. 
A man of fancy will show himself fanci- 
ful, whether in verse or prose. Milton’s 
prose is imaginative, because his genius 
was imaginative; not because he was in 
the habit of having a particular number 
of syllables to a line. Taylor is scarcely 
less imaginative than Milton. The prose 
of Burke is infinitely more imaginative 
than the prose of Byron. 

Hazlitt expatiates in his own element 
when he comes to depict the glory of the 
style of Edmund Burke. He is correct in 
what he says of its transcendent merits, 
He is only wrong in jumping to the con- 
clusion that Burke is what he is because 
Burke did not courtthe Muses. Burke did 
court the Muses. He was at one time am- 
bitious of the laurel, and his biographer, 
Prior, has preserved several specimens of 
hisfugitive song. But some of Burke’s ri- 
vals and inferiors in prose never wrote a 
line in verse. Others wrote so little in the 
metrical form, that the difference must ob- 
viously be ascribed to some other cause. 

“Tt has always appeared to me,” says 
Hazlitt, “that the most perfect prose- 
style, the most powerful, the most daz- 
zling, the most daring, that which went the 
nearest to the verge of poetry, and yet 
never fell over, was Burke’s. It has the 
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solidity and sparkling effect of the dia- 
mond: all other fine writing is like French 
paste or Bristol-stones in the comparison. 
Burke’s style is airy, flighty, adventur- 
ous, but it never loses sight of the sub- 
ject; nay, is always in contact with, and 
derives its increased or varying impulse 
from it. It may be said to pass yawning 
gulfs ‘on the unsteadfast footing of a 
spear:’ still it has its actual resting- 
place and tangible support under it—it 
is not suspended on nothing. It differs 
from poetry, as I conceive, like the cha- 
mois from the eagle: it climbs to an 
almost equal height, touches upon a 
cloud, overlooks a precipice, is pictur- 
esque, sublime—but all the while, in- 
stead of soaring through the air, it stands 
upon a rocky cliff, clambers up by abrupt 
and intricate ways, and browzes on the 
roughest bark, or crops the tender flow- 
er. The principle which guides his pen 
is truth, not beauty—not pleasure, but 
power.” This is surely one of the finest 
things in'the English language. Hazlitt 
is your true chamois, and not Burke. 
Burke is the lion of Mount Atlas, as dis- 
tinguished from the condor of the Andes, 
Yet in one respect, Hazlitt resembles the 
poets whom he berates so sharply: “He 
is nothing if not fanciful!” Never did a 
man’s performance more bely his theory. 
As virtue is its own reward, so Hazlitt is 
his own refutation. 

The critic makes another sad blunder, 
in pitching through space in search of a 
bad prose writer among the poets. It is 
in the instance of Coleridge. If there 
ever was a man who knew the capabili- 
ties of the English tongue, and whose con- 
versation was that “philosophy” which 
is “musical as is Apollo’s lute,” it was 
the author of the Biographia Literaria, 
To say nothing of the purely metaphysi- 
cal passages of this strange-eyed seer, this 
ancient mariner of English idealism and 
mysticism, where the beauty and sym- 
metry are like those of the veiled stat- 
ues, who can fail to be smitten with the 
attractions of those immortal critiques on 
Wordsworth and Shakspeare. One of the 
singular charms of this style, is some- 
thing to which Hazlitt seems blind, viz., 
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the utter absence of all resemblance to 
verse. Yet where shall we meet with 
greater accuracy, with a finer blending 
of Saxon and Norman, with a more 
noble and delightful and enchanting 
flexibility? The faults of Coleridge are 
almost wholly faults in the thinking, not 
faults in the style. 

But the hopelessness of the undertak- 
ing in which the sprightly essayist be- 
came involved when he sat down to dash 
off this article, is apparent in his treat- 
ment of “the Great Unknown.” He 
shrewdly suspects Scott to be the author 
of Waverley, but, nevertheless, vilifies his 
style. All this is pitiful. It looks almost 
like jealousy. With all his minor faults, 
the best prose of Scott has seldom been 
surpassed, This is now conceded. Hazlitt 
has here (as so often) permitted himself 
to err in the way of snap-judgment. The 
faults of Scott’s prose are those which 
would strike a pedagogue. His merits 
are those which have entranced the in- 
habitants of continents. It is now freely 
admitted that Scott is the Cervantes of 
the British islands, 

And what are we to say of such men 
as Cowper, Gray, and Dryden? The let- 
ters of the first and second are inimitable 
on the very score of their epistolary style. 
The author of “ Absalom and Achito- 
phel” wrought the revolution in English 
prose the effects of which we now feel ; 
and for propriety and nerve, and a kind 
of graceful negligence, (like that of a 
peer of the realm who is somewhat care- 
less in his attire) it is a model to all ages. 

Then there is Southey. It is really 
difficult to say whether he is best in his 
chariot or on foot. Most readers nowa- 
days prefer his prose. Sir Walter Scott 
and his contemporaries glorified his po- 
etry. Itis probable that the Life of Nel- 
son will be read with delight when the 
memory of “ Thalaba” shall have grown 
pale, and the “ Vision of Roderick” shall 
have ceased to call up images of pleasure. 
It has been said by some one that Southey 
in his prose sometimes becomes entangled 
in his flowing drapery, or that he moves 
forward with some difficulty on this ac- 
count, This may be true; but his writ- 





ing “Lodore” and “Madoc” had nothing 
to do with that difficulty. 

Goldsmith has been mentioned in an- 
other connection. Was it only in verse 
that he “wrote like an angel?” Who 
but Goldsmith and Irving are worthy to 
be compared with the writers for ‘ The 
Spectator?” The “Vicar of Wakefield” 
is as sure of immortality as tlre “ Desert- 
ed Village.” Nay, it is already immortal. 

Hazlitt never wrote a line more likely 
to be blotted by sound criticism’ than 
the one in which he defames the prose 
of Lord Byron: “ Lord Byron’s prose is 
bad; that is to say, heavy, labored, and 
coarse: he tries to knock one down with 
the but-end of every line, which defeats 
his object.” Macaulay, on the other 
hand, has given Byron his due, and 
pronounced him one of the most nerv- 
ous of English letter-writers, as he is, 
Byron’s prose is coarse indeed, at times; 
but it is English, always pure and strong 
idiom. 

The surly writer relaxes a little when 
speaking of his friend Hunt. Every 
word he utters in this relation is true, 
and dead against his theory—as is openly 
confessed: “To my taste, the author of 
Rimini, and editor of the Hvaminer, is 
among the best and least corrupted of 
our poetical prose writers. In his light, 
but well-supported columns, we find the 
raciness, the sharpness, and sparkling ef- 
fect of poetry, with little that is extrav- 
agant or far-fetched, and no turgidity or 
pompous pretension. The gen- 
uine spirit of the prose writer is there; 
the tone of lively, sensible conversation ; 
and this may arise in part from the au- 
thor’s being himself an animated talker.” 
This will apply to Hunt, but not to 
Goldsmith—Goldsmith could hardly be 
called an animated talker, certainly not 
if what is meant is a good talker: he 
“talked like poor Poll.” The shift will 
not serve the turn. 

The essayist continues, of Hunt: “His 
familiar and miscellaneous papers have 
all the ease, grace, and point of the best 
style of essay-writing. Many of his ef- 
fusions in the Jndicator show, that if he 
had devoted himself exclusively to that 
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mode of writing, he inherits more of the 
spirit of Steele than any man since his 
time.” 

The writer also makes the amende to 
the shades of Southey and Dryden. Of 
the latter he says, admirably, that his style 
“is perfectly unexceptionable and a mod- 
el, in simplicity, strength and perspicu- 
ity, for the subjects treated of.” Of the 
former, he admits reluctantly that he is 
a “much better prose writer than Cole- 
ridge,” which is perhaps a disputable 
proposition, even as regards so high a 
name among prose writers as the then 
Laureate. Southey always has a clear, 
tangible thought, and expresses it with 
delightful ease and propriety. Coleridge 
is too often wandering through “ the 
palpable obscure” of the unconditioned, 
(with a big U) to be always intelligible, 
or to produce comfortable impressions on 
the mind of his reader. Hazlitt says 
happily of Southey : “ You may complain 
of a pettiness and petulance of manner; 
but certainly there is no want of spirit or 
facility of execution. He does not waste 
powder and shot in the air, but loads his 
piece, takes a level aim, and hits his 
mark. One would say (though his Muse 
is ambi-dexter) that he wrote prose with 
his right hand; there is nothing awk- 
ward, circuitous or feeble in it. ‘The 
words of Mercury are harsh after the 
songs of Apollo;’ but this would not 
apply to him. His prose lucubrations are 
pleasanter reading than his poetry. In- 
deed, he is equally practised and volumi- 
nous in both; and it is not an improba- 
ble conjecture,that Mr, Southey may have 
some idea of rivalling the reputation of 
Voltaire in the extent, the spirit, and the 
versatility of his productions in prose and 
verse, except that he has written no tra- 
gedies but Wat Tyler!” Ifthe reference 
in this connection to Wat Tyler is injuri- 
ous to the fame of Southey, the mention 
of Voltaire is equally so to the argument 
of Hazlitt. 

The writer has contented himself with 
the English examples; but we should be 
pleased if we knew how he would treat 
these “ambi-dexter” fellows who wrote 
in another vernacular, Itis hard to know 
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which is best, (in point of mere styie) 
Candide or Charles the Twelfth, Le Mort 
de César or Russia wnder Peter, or Hurope 
under Louis XIV. or The Dictionary. If 
we drop the French authors and take up 
the Latins, we are reminded at once that 
though Cicero could not write poetry, he 
had contemporaries, one of whom was 
Julius Cesar, who could write both po- 
etry and prose. Who doubts that Plato, 
among the Greeks, could have poured 
forth an anthem to the gods, or an el- 
egy upon Socrates, or an ode in the vein 
of Wordsworth's “ Intimations of Immor- 
tality?” This is pure fancy, but there is 
certainly nothing extravagant about the 
conception, The combination of prose 
and verse under the same authorship, 
would be more common than it is, but 
for the distribution of tasks in highly 
civilized communities. Petrarch’s Latin 
prose is reputed as exquisite as his Italian 
sonnets. Dante and Gothe, Schiller and 
Boccaccio, were great in prose. Cases like 
those of Jeremy Taylor and De Quincey, 
where there are the loftiest flights of elo- 
quent, fancy without any proved capacity 
for verse-writing of equal excellence, are 
not altogether singular, but are easily to 
be explained in consistency with the hy- 
pothesis which Hazlitt probably thought 
he had refuted in this essay. 

When one reflects upon a list of names 
comprising those of Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Ben Jonson, Bishop Hall, Milton, Dry- 
den, Pope, Addison, Swift, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Gray, Cowper, Young, Beattie, 
Watts, Toplady, Southey, John Newton, 
the Wesleys, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, 
Burns, Moore, Hunt, Campbell, John 
Wilson, John G. Lockhart, Charles Lamb, 
Barry Cornwall, Noon Talfourd, Thacke- 
ray, Dickens, Bulwer, Alexander Smith, 
Matthew Arnold, Prof. Aytoun, Croly, 
and many more in England; and Bry- 
ant, Longfellow, John G. Whittier, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edgar A. Poe, 
and many others in America, one can- 
not well resist the conclusion that Haz- 
litt must be wrong in his notions on this 
subject. Every one of the writers con- 
tained in this list wrote well (though 
perhaps not much) both in prose and 
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verse. The Persones Tale of Chaucer 
is in prose, and is a masterpiece. The 
little prose of Shakspeare makes up in its 
quality what is lackingin quantity. Ben 
Jonson's prose description of Shakspeare’s 
talk is equal to any of that bluff writ- 
er's comedies. Bishop Hall’s satires are 
among the best in any language. Pope’s 
letters are good in a literary point of 
view, though on other grounds offensive 
to modern taste. Swift is greatest in 
prose; but great also, after a fashion, in 
verse. Addison’s Cato, and his incom- 
parable hymns, will always be admired. 
Young has written very impressively in 
prose. Watts on the Mind, and Beattie 
on Truth, are models of philosophical 
writing. Toplady’s sermons, and more 
familiar pieces in prose, are as well exe- 
cuted as his hymns. John Newton’s let- 
ters, and his sermons, are full of manly 
sense, as well as piety; and are as vig- 
orous as any religious letters in the 
language. If he had a superior in this 
particular, it was John Wesley, whose few 
hymns are even better than the many 
admirable ones of his brother Charles, 
who also wrote well in prose. Burns’s 
letters are poor reading; but not because 
the style is at fault, but because there is 
nothing in them. Tom Moore's “ Epicu- 
rean” is a charming classical or post- 
classical story, in the purest and most 
agreeable prose. Campbell’s Lives of the 
Poets is a standard book, and is a very 
creditable performance. Christopher's 
prose is as original as any of the cen- 
tury, and is unsurpassed in its way. It 
is even better than his sweet stanzas. 
Lockhart’s success in prose writing of 
all kinds was immense, and is hardly yet 
recognized as it deserves. His Spanish 
Ballads are as romantic as the Cid, noble 
specimens of sonorous, musical, and grace- 
ful verse. Blackwood’s Magazine was kept 
afloat, even in its best days, by Lockhart 
and Wilson. It abounds in burlesques, 
and extravaganzas, and translations from 
the German, Spanish, and Italian, from 
the pen of Lockhart; and some of the 
brightest of the “ Noctes” are irradiated 
by the same genius. Charles Lamb’s 
poetry is negatively good; certainly it 
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would not be fair to call it bad. No one 
pretends that it is great. It is sometimes 
touching, occasionally laughable, and al- 
ways simple and genuine. Barry Corn- 
wall’s fine poems are surpassed by his late 
biographical chef d’euvre. Talfourd’s Ion 
is better than his “Life. of Lamb;” 
though both are excellent. Thackeray's 
ballads are too much underrated, ‘ The 
Chronicle of the Drum,” “La Bouilla- 
baisse,” “At the Church Gate,” “The 
Mahogany-Tree,” and a few others, are 
as unique and perfect as “ Vanity Fair.” 
Thackeray's prose, considered merely as 
prose, was never surpassed. “The Ivy 
Green” is worthy of the author of “ Pick- 
wick.” Bulwer’s dramas are artificial, but 
scholarly and famous. Alexander Smith 
was a delightful magazinist. Matthew 
Arnold writes brilliant nonsense about 
“ culture” in prose as refined and finish- 
ed as his verse. Aytoun’s “ Conduct of 
Blackwood” shows his ability as a prose 
writer. Swinburne’s prose encomium 
upon Arnold is a foolish laudation, but 
is well executed, and less wicked than 
his praise of heathen goddesses, “The 
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Autocrat” is perfectly “ ambi-dexter.” 
Bryant, in the Hvening Post, is as able, 
among his confréres, as when bound in 
blue and gold, Whittier’s speech in hon- 
or of Mr. Everett, delivered before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, shows 
that he himself is one of our best prose 
writers. Longfellow’s prose is not spe- 
cially vigorous; but is eloquent. Edgar 
Poe’s tales are among the most tremen- 
dous prose fictions in the language, and 
are faultless on the score of style. He 
wrote a faultless letter, too. James Rus- 
sell Lowell can write good prose. Emer- 
son is much better as a prose writer than 
when he counts feet; but if one could for- 
get Brahma, one might believe that he 
had latent poetic gifts. 

On the whole, let us say that Hazlitt 
(from whom we have wandered) has 
made an ingenious diversion in his own 
favor in attempting to prove, what no 
man believes, that while poets under- 
stand the art of making verses, they are 
not usually capable of the same success in 
prose. 


NAPOLEON AND ST. DOMINGO. 


Tere has not been in the whole cen- 
tury a time when greater uneasiness has 
troubled the minds of all: the peace of 
the world is universally held to be appar- 
ent only, and everywhere dark clouds are 
seen rising on the political horizon. In 
Europe it is the sombre figure of the 
French Emperor, with peace on his lips, 
and in his heart restless ambition, insa- 
tiate lust of power, and an anxious desire 
to perpetuate his dynasty at all hazards, 
In our land the question, What is 
to become of the negro? is paramount; 
on its solution depends the rescue from 
violent strife at the North, and of a fearful 
war of races in the South. It is one of 
the rare coincidences in history, that in 
the very first years of this century the 
same great issues happened to meet in 
similar manner, though in smaller propor- 
tions. Then it was the great Napoleon, 
whose power was becoming absolute on 


one side, and the freed negroes of St. Do- 
mingo on the other. The former threat- 
ened to subjugate Europe, as his nephew 
endeavors to’ rule it; the black man of 
the island was passing through the same 
trial of suddenly ‘won freedom, which the 
four millions of freedmen in our midst are 
now undergoing. Fortunately we hear, 
at this precise crisis, the voice of one of 
the ablest authors who has ever attempted 
to paint a fair and faithful portrait of the 
first Emperor; and to the amazement of 
the world, he speaks in a book published 
in Paris, under the eyes of the Third Na- 
poleon, and in spite of the shackles which 
hamper the liberty of the press in France, 
with a freedom and a frankness of the idol 
of his countrymen, which is as instructive 
as it is startling.* The cunning surmise, 
as the only explanation of such unusual 


* J. P. Lanfrey. Histoire de Napoléon L Paris. 
1867. 
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indulgence, that the nephew is not sorry 
to’ let the world know how even the un- 
cle was not quite as great a man as he is 
commonly represented, and that the Third 
Napoleon may well surpass in many as- 
pects even the First. Whatever the rea- 
son for such unwonted liberality may be, 
the fact is that the work, especially the 
second volume, which has but just left the 
press, contains much information not 
heretofore made public, and among the 
many interesting subjects on which it 
touches, none of more direct and immedi- 
ate interest to Americans than the rela- 
tions between Napoleon and St. Domingo. 
We propose to state briefly the facts and 
the light which has so recently been 
thrown upon the motives. 

Napoleon was as yet only First Con- 
sul, but with that rare foresight and cau- 
tious energy which characterizes the 
earlier years of his brilliant career, he had 
already for some time prepared the way 
for a higher dignity and extended power. 
His ambition was well known to all who 
had been brought into personal contact 
with him, and among them, best to his 
comrades in arms, These, ardent repub- 
licans for the most part, and if free from 
political bias, jealous of the marvelous 
triumphs of their brother officer, were 
more or less violently opposed to his ap- 
prehended efforts to make his power 
permanent and supreme. Some of 
them spoke soldier-like, openly, and 
frankly to him; they were silenced by 
threats or bribed by gifts. Thus An- 
gereau was intimidated and Lannes sent, 
as minister to Portugal, into a kind of 
honorable exile. 

The army of the Rhine was more dan- 
gerous; its discontent was none the less 
decided because it was more cautious. 
The officers were generally better inform- 
ed than those of the army of Italy, and they 
were all more or less liberal in their views. 
Without exception, they were sincerely 
and warmly attached to republican insti- 
tutions; they saw them fall one by one 
under the despotic hand of their chief, 
but their painful sorrow showed itself 
only in greater reserve and the coldness 
of their manner. Moreau, a worthy rival 
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of his great commander, and by many con- 
sidered the better man for the supreme 
rule, was all the more anxious that his 
dissatisfaction with the government 
should not be attributed to personal ambi- 
tion or disappointed hopes; and thus 
contented himself with remaining silent. 
He disdained, however, the favors which 
others coveted anxiously, and rarely ex- 
pressed a criticism or areproach, But this 
silence and this reserve were far more 
eloquent than the loudest demonstrations 
could have been, and the simple but proud 
dignity of his life presented a striking 
contrast to the borrowed splendor of the 
new court. 

Napoleon was much too cautious, and 
too well informed of public opinion not to 
know the only parties from which serious 
opposition to his ambitious plans might 
be apprehended, There were but two. 
Some fractions of the former Jacobin 
party and some enthusiastic, if not fanatic, 
republicans felt a great repugnance, not 
to a Dictatorship—for no concentration 
of power which in any manner recalled 
the republic was odious to them—but to 
forms and names which recalled that roy- 
alty, to destroy which they had stained 
their hands and loaded their conscience 
with the blood of the sovereign. The so- 
called Tribunes, once the most highly es- 
teemed of all officers of the government, 
were, perhaps, the only members of this 
opposition who presented a really dan- 
gerous element. Napoleon determined 
to render them powerless by confining 
their action and reducing their authority. 
They died, thanks to his subtle policy, of 
inanition. The other opposition came 
from the army of the Rhine; he secured 
himself against that danger by sending it 
to St. Domingo. 

This measure was so unexpected to the 
troops, so inexplicable to the people, and 
so fatal in its results, that history has not 
hesitated to charge the First Consul with 
the intention to destroy the whole army, 
by the order which sent it to the West 
Indies. At least, it is said, he had an in- 
ner conviction that they would never re- 
turn. This is probably doing him wrong, 
who has already more crimes of this kind 
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to answer for than any other sovereign 
of our age. Nothing is more evident, 
nothing more certain, than that he had 
the intention of removing the army of the 
Rhine out of the way, so that it could not 
be an obstacle to his ambitious plans. 
He himself proclaimed, with his usual am- 
biguous grandiloquence, in the proclama- 
tion which announced to the nation the 
sending out of an expedition to St. Do- 
mingo: “If there are yet men who are 
tormented by a desire to hate their fel- 
low-citizens, or who are embittered by the 
recollection of their losses, vast countries 
abroad await them; let them go forth and 
seek their wealth and the oblivion of their 
misfortunes and their sufferings. The 
eyes of their countrymen will follow them 
there; they will aid their courage!” 
The expedition was thus openly acknowl- 
edged to be a kind of outlet for ambitions 
and aspirations which could not be grati- 
fied in France. Nor is it less certain that 
he knew perfectly well the murderous ef- 
fects of the climate and the extreme diffi- 
culties connected with the subjugation of 
the island; he had procured on that sub- 
ject an admirable report from a distin- 
guished officer, who, however, had so 
frankly and so graphically represented the 
dangers, that his only reward was imme- 
diate disgrace. But he probably thought 
the expedition only painful and disagree- 
able, not impossible—that word, it is well 
known, he proposed to expunge from his 
dictionary—and looking, as usually, far 
beyond the immediate end, he connected 
with it the future purchase of Louisiana 
and the praiseworthy ambition of infus- 
ing new life into the colonies of France. 
It cannot, therefore, be said with per- 
fect justice that he sent the army of the 
Rhine to St. Domingo in order to murder 
it; he only saw in the measure the short- 
est and most efficient means to make it 
powerless by distance; but this glorious 
army did none the less perish by the fault 
of Napoleon: it perished in consequence 
of his culpable neglect and his obstinacy ; 
it perished in an enterprise iniquitous in 
its purpose, odious in its means, and fatal 
and disgraceful in its results. And yet, 
is it not marvellous how little we learn 
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from the experience of others? The mis- 
take of the Emperor might well have say- 
ed the present Napoleon from repeating 
the blunder in his Mexican enterprise, 
which came very near being the ruin of 
another entire army. 

St. Domingo, it is well known, had but 
just passed through the fearful convulsions 
which followed the abolition of slavery ; 
the most. horrible civil war had made its 
lofty mountains the burialgrounds of thou- 
sands, and its lovely rivers flowed with 
blood thro’ the plains. Blacks had fought 
with whites, with half-caste, with their 
own brethren, until the whole beautiful 
island had become one vast charnel-house. 
At the critical moment, when the total 
extinction of human life seemed to be no 
longer an impossible event, the intelli- 
gent mind and strong hand of a black 
man had, to the utter astonishment of all 
Europe, stopped the universal bloodshed, 
silenced the fearful strife, and restored 
peace and prosperity to the distracted 
colony. In a few years Toussaint L’Ou- 
verture had, by a happy mixture of se- 
verity and mildness, re-established the ele- 
ments of civilized society among these re- 
volted and rebellious slaves, who had be- 
come apparently uncontrollable and were 
actually on the point of falling back into 
barbarism. He had put an end to civil 
war, restored labor in the fields and com- 
merce in the ports, had recalled the for- 
mer owners to their abandoned plantations 
and reorganized the civil administration 
and courts of justice. Carefully and jeal- 
ously watching over the independence of 
the republic, he had drilled his troops and 
succeeded in driving the English and 
Spanish garrisons from the island. The 
French representatives had remained in 
the colony during the terrible tempest 
that had swept over it from end to end, 
but only as silent, helpless spectators: 
the sovereignty of France over the for- 
mer colony was purely nominal. Tous- 
saint, it is true, had solemnly acknowl- 
edged it and offered to do homage to the 
French government, but he entertained 
the just hope that this would be demand- 
ed only asa mere matter of form. He 
had even gone so far as to send to Napo- 
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leon the constitution of his republic in 
order to obtain the ratification of the First 
Consul. His plan was to secure inde- 
pendence under French protection to the 
little republic which he had raised, in so 
short a time and with such rare energy 
and discretion, to a high degree of pros- 
perity. French planters were to be wel- 
comed, French merchants to be protected, 
and French immigrants to be endowed 
with all the privileges which did not in- 
terfere with the safety and the liberty of 
this island—this was the simple but noble 
dream of the freedmen of St. Domingo. 
At this very moment Napoleon deter- 
mined, merely for the purpose of extend- 
ing his power and against the urgent ad- 
vice of all competent counsellors, to let 
loose upon the unhappy island once more 
all the calamities of merciless war. The 
measure was not carried out without 
considerable difficulty. In the first place, 
it became necessary to reassure the Bri- 
tish Government as to the final purpose 
of the expedition, Talleyrand, ever 
ready to affirm or to deny whatever his 
master commanded, received orders to 
send a note to London, which said that 
the French Government was dispatching 
an army to the island “less for financial 
or commercial reasons than for the pur- 
pose of destroying, in every part of the 
world every kind of germ of disturbance 
and disorder.” The present Emperor 
would have called it the necessity of 
“ regenerating” St. Domingo; we call it 
reconstructing. He added, in order to 
pacify the British altogether, that ‘if 
France had recognized the organization 
of St. Domingo, the sceptre of the New 
World would have sooner or later fallen 
into the hands of the blacks.” It was an 
insult to the intelligence of the British 
Cabinet to presume that they could be 
accessible to such fears; and these appre- 
hensions had, of course, nothing to do with 
his final determination. But England had 
many complaints to make against Tous- 
saint, whose predilection for French 
things was coupled with an equal anti- 
pathy to all that was English, and who had 
in all cases openly avowed this feeling. 
His example, moreover, it was feared, 
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might easily be followed by others, and 
seriously affect the safety of the British 
colonies in the same seas. But what 
probably decided the British Government 
to acquiesce in this disgraceful expedition, 
and to abandon the cause of liberty for 
which it had elsewhere fought so dis- 
interestedly, in this case to the wanton 
attack of an ambitious usurper, was the 
fact that they knew the difficulties and 
dangers of such an enterprise much better 
than the French, and were not sorry to 
see the latter engaged in what they fore- 
saw would be a disastrous failure, It 
was again the same feeling which, a few 
years ago, led them to withdraw from the 
Mexican expedition, and to leave Louis 
Napoleon to bear alone the brunt of the 
conflict and the disgrace of the result. 

It is much less pardonable in the 
Government of Great Britain that, with 
all its boasted liberality and partiality for 
freedom, it was in those days avowedly 
in favor of slavery. This feeling Napoleon 
very adroitly seized, when he represented 
to them the dangers likely to arise from 
“the establishment of a republic by free 
blacks” in the New World, and informed 
them officially of his intention to “ destroy 
the government of the blacks.” But with 
his usual ambiguity, he wrote, at the 
same time, and whilst the army of the 
Rhine was actually embarking for the 
purpose of overthrowing the authority 
of the new republic and of capturing its 
able president, the following letter to 
Toussaint: “We feel great esteem for you, 
and take pleasure in making known the 
eminent services which you have render- 
ed the French nation, If its flag is now 
floating over St. Domingo, this is due to 
you and your brave blacks. Called by 
your talents and the force of circumstan- 
ces to the supreme power, you have made 
an end to civil war, put a check upon 
the persecution of some violent men, re- 
stored the religion, and re-established that 
God by whom all things were made. 
The constitution which you have made, 
while it contains many good things, con- 
tains also some which are contrary to 
the dignity and sovereignty of the French 
people ... The circumstances in which 
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you have been, no doubt authorized those 
articles of the constitution which can no 
longer be justified. Now, when circum- 
stances are fortunately changed, you will 
be the first to do homage to the suprem- 
acy of that nation which counts you 
among its most illustrious citizens on 
account of the services which you have 
rendered, and the talents and the strength 
of will with which nature has endow- 
ed you. To act otherwise would be 
irreconcilable with the idea which we 
have formed of you. What can you de- 
sire? The freedom of the blacks? You 
know that everywhere we have given 
liberty to those who did not have it be- 
fore.” 

Flattering words, surely, for a poor 
negro, and a fair promise of great things 
to be done. They believed the First 
Consul, and really imagined that he did 
not dream of destroying the government 
of the blacks or to interfere with their 
liberty, but only desired a modification 
of some articles of the constitution of St. 
Domingo and the restoration of the sov- 
ereignty of France. We must not forget, 
however, that the letter was carried and 
ordered to be delivered by Captain-Gen- 
eral Leclerc at the head of twenty or 
twenty-five thousand men, a circumstance 
quite significative in itself. Still, Napo- 
leon said at the same time in another state 
paper: “In St. Domingo, in Guadeloupe, 
there are no slaves. Everybody is free 
there, and everybody is to remain free 
there. In Martinique there are other prin- 
ciples at work. Martinique has preserved 
slavery, and slavery shall be preserved 
there.” The contrast between the two pa- 
pers would be amusing, if the results had 
not been so terrible to nearly fiftythousand 
human beings. The truth might possibly 
be found in the instructions given to the 
commander-in-chief of the expedition, 
but these have been carefully suppressed 
in the official edition of Napoleon's cor- 
respondence, which was published under 
the auspices of the present Emperor and, 
as a matter of course, with due regard 
to the honor of his great ancestor. 

So much, however, is well known, that 
all the barbarities and atrocities of which 
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Leclere made himself guilty during the 
fearful war against the freedmen of St. 
Domingo, not only met with no disap- 
proving remark at Paris, but that his 
course was objected to as too mild and 
considerate! In his memoirs, Napoleon 
accuses his unfortunate brother - in - law 
of downright disobedience, but takes 
good care not to mention more precisely 
in what this consisted. He contents 
himself with stating that Leclerc had 
orders to make prisoners of all colored 
officers above the rank of major, and to 
send them at once to France. There, he 
adds hypocritically, they would have 
been employed in the army, retaining 
their former grades. Not very probable, 
for Napoleon was not the man to wound 
the sensitive honor of his own petted 
troops by placing them under the com- 
mand of officers from a distant island, 
and those of a different race from their 
own. One letter, written to Leclerc, re- 
mains, moreover, in which he says: 
“Follow my instructions literally, and 
as soon as you have gotten rid of Tous- 
saint, Christophe, Dessalines and his 
principal brigands, and the mass of the 
blacks are disarmed, send all the blacks 
and men of color who have played a 
prominent part in the civil war to the 
continent.” 

This, then, was the reward of brave 
old Toussaint, who had risen as rapidly 
in the esteem of the world as in the love 
of his countrymen. He who had, with 
touching forethought, refused even to 
enter the army of his rebellious brethren 
until he should have placed his former 
master and his family in security; who 
had never been accuse’, even by his bit- 
terest enemies, of a sii_.le act of cruelty, 
amid all the scenes of ineffable atrocity, 
which made the massacres of St. Domingo 
a by-word among men, and the name of 
a black man for a time a blot upon hu- 
manity ; who had been solemnly appoint- 
ed a General of the French army and 
Lieutenant-Governor of theisland by the 
grateful Government of France,—he was 
now to be flattered to his face by the 
great man who was fast becoming an 
Emperor, and to be treacherously cap- 
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tured by his exiled friend and brother- 
in-law! It is asad thing for the unfor- 
tunate race that in all their varied fate 
they have ever had, until now, to suffer 
more from their friends than from their 
enemies, 

As to Napoleon’s views on slavery, 
they cannot be doubted in the face of 
his acts. The government of France, 
while it was a Republic, had abolished it 
in all the French colonies; the First 
Consul re-established it by special decrees 
in St. Domingo and Guadeloupe, in Mar- 
tinique and Gobago, in French Guiana, 
and the islands of Africa, The orders 
given to General Leclerc were but pre- 
liminary to the final step, which, thanks 
to Providence, even his enormous power 
was not able to accomplish in Hayti. To 
subject the island by force, or by terror, 
to disarm the blacks, to take the life of 
all the leaders, to exile others—this was 
the beginning of a plan which had for its 
end the restoration of slavery. His pur- 
pose, it is true, was defeated, and the re- 
sults of the expedition were fatal beyond 
measure ; but, as history shows us but too 
often, here also the willing agents of the 
great master succumbed alone under the 
weight of the iniquity, while he escaped. 
Thirty-five thousand French soldiers 
were sent to the ill-fated island, to con- 
quer what was apparently a mere hand- 
ful of ill-disciplined negroes: five thou- 
sand, at the utmost, ever returned to 
their native land. The others fell, not in 
glorious battle, fighting for a great cause, 
under an illustrious leader—they fell by 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
and the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day. They lie, not buried on famous 
battle-fields, or under the sheltering 
greensward: their bones are bleaching 
on bare plains and rocky mountains, 
where they fell a prey to the birds of the 
air and the beasts of the field. Their 
leader was stricken down by the same 
terror that killed their ten thousands, 
and the few survivors escaped only as 
prisoners in the hands of their natural 
enemies, the English. Surely, never was 
iniquity punished so promptly and fear- 
fully ; and the heart shrinks with shud- 
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dering awe from the feelings that must 
have filled the great conqueror in his dis- 
tant island-prison, when the image of his 
faithful soldiers arose before his eyes as 
they fell, one by one, thousand by thou- 
sand, under the murderous arms of infu- 
riated blacks, or perished in silent agony 
by the poisoned arrows of a fearful pesti- 
lence. 

And what was the fate of the unfortu- 
nate blacks themselves, who seemed to 
have been mocked by cruel Fate with the 
promise of liberty and greatness? They 
fell to fighting among themselves, and 
alas! they have never ceased to do so 
these sixty years; and the rich fields of 
their beauteous island are enriched, sea- 
son after season, by the blood of their slain 
brethren. The hero of their race was be- 
trayed by his own friends, and perfidious- 
ly placed in the hands of the French Gen- 
eral, who, with wounded conscience and 
bleeding heart, but in culpable obedience 
to the commands of his Chief, sent the 
ill-starred general to France. 

There, near the frontier of Switzerland, 
and in sight of the lovely Jura, and the 
grander Alps, there rises, above a narrow 
defile, a mere mountain gateway leading 
into the republic, a castle, suspended ap- 
parently high on the summit of a precipi- 
tous and nearly inaccessible rock, called 
the Castle of Joux. At its feet, and with- 
in the close walls of the pass, three great 
highways, from the north, the east, and 
the west unite, and thus the point is con- 
sidered one of great importance for the 
interests of France. The country all 
around is desolate in the extreme; as far 
as eye can reach, nothing is seen but dark, 
dismal forests, mostly concealed under a 
dark canopy of heavy clouds; and poor, 
brutish charcoal-burners alone give life to 
the district. The castle looks grim and 
defiant from its towering height ; its ele- 
vation above the sea is over three thou- 
sand feet, and, thanks to the neighboring 
heights of the Jura, with their biting at- 
mosphere, and chilling mists, it reminds 
one more of some great crag on the shores 
of the Northern Ocean, than of sunny 
France, And here, in this loneliest cor- 

ner of the great empire, in a climate to 
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which the strongest northern constitutions 
would soon have succumbed, in a room 
so cold and damp that the water fell in 
drops from the ceiling in summer, and 
long icicles congealed on the walls in win- 
ter, Toussaint L’Ouverture was imprison- 
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spoken author, could die, for he had done 
a great thing: he had proved to the world 
that the blacks are men, and men capable 
of self-government, a faculty which had 
heretofore, been denied them. Died a nat- 
ural death! exclaim Napoleon’s biogra- 


ed by the refined cruelty of the Great phers, when they allude to the reports 
Napoleon! The child of a race at home caused by this premature death—as if the 
amid the burning sands of Africa, the sen terrible suffering to which this son of the 
of the tropics, the idol ofa nation, andthe tropics was exposed, was not a thousand 
founder of a republic, was confined here times more cruel thana judicial execution. 
in a cell, todie assoonashe might. What But what matters the obscure agony of a 
need is there to speak of poison, or secret poor negro to the sympathizing historians 
assassination? A few months ofbitterest of the generally accepted martyrdom at 
anguish, of unspeakable desolation, and St. Helena? It is true that the future, 
the martyr’s soul fled to where the weary in greater fairness, will perhaps say of 
are at rest and the wicked cease from one of these men, that he was the redeem- 
troubling. er of his race, and of the other that he was 
Toussaint L'Ouverture, says our free- the scourge of his. 


> 


A GLANCE AT SPAIN. 


Some years ago, the writer was cruelly and nature in all the vivid originality and 
sentenced to visit Southern Europe, for picturesqueness peculiar to Europe two 
the purpose of patching up his consti- centuries ago, He will find a land rich 
tution. He set his face toward Spain, in tradition and historic memories, full 
stopping at Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar; of incident and adventure, abounding in 
finally, at Malaga, he settled down for splendid remains of Roman power and 
the winter. Newspapers, books, friends, magnificent relics of Moorish art. 
there were none. An equivalent,how- The Spaniard cultivates a peculiar and 
ever, was offered in a country of para- negative patriotism. To him, Spain is 
mount interest to the man of head and the land upon which the sun shone first, 
heart. Ample entertainment was found on the day of creation. Here the con- 
in the study of the manners and cus- summation of earthly splendor is realiz- 
toms of society, the amusements and ed. Quien dice Espafia dice todos—“ Say 
pastimes of the people, the character of Spain and you say everything.” It is 
the landscape, and the peculiar nature of the promised land, upon which the Virgin 
the institutions of a land which stands constantly pours out the blessings of sun- 
isolated and alone; which is surrounded shine, corn, wine, oil, and garlic. Thus, 
by chains of mountains on one side, and to this people, their country is the world; 
by the musical sea on the other. and the spot where the Spaniard resides, to 

Removed from the influences of Euro- him the centre and acme of its glory. The 
pean civilization, Spain has preserved thought of ever leaving, for other scenes, 
many of the leading qualities and quaint- the ancestral hearth, is foreign to his 
nesses. characteristic of another age. mind. Unconscious of his poverty and 
Here one is continually treading upon misery, he has in rags the bearing of a 
antiquity. The customs of by-gonetimes Grandee. With him, traveling is an in- 
are in fresh existence, and afford a source vention of the heretic Ingles, who leaves 
of constant and agreeable surprise. The the barbarism of his isle to share the bless- 
traveler, weary of the monotony and pol- ings of Spain. 
ished dullness of traveled Europe, on de- Nothing can compare with the squalid 
scending the Pyrenees, will find man, art, misery of Spanish accommodations for 
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man and beast. In fact, the native car- 
ries his provisions with him and expects 
to find only stabling. Thus, if destiny 
compels him to wander, he quietly yields 
to the discomforts which Heaven entails 
upon those who forsake their household 
gods. The foreigner, who leaves the 
beaten track of Spanish travel, is per- 
petually vexed with the barbarous want 
of the comforts of civilized life. The 
Spaniard knows better. Nothing is to 
be found in the inns or posadas of his 
country. Bread and raw garlic are in his 
saddle-bags; and, wrapped up in his am- 
ple cloak, he sleeps the sleep of the just 
wherever a warm corner is vouchsafed. 

The richer classes share the same spirit 
with the poorer. When traveling at all, 
they stop with “friends” on the rodd. 
Before European travel was directed to 
this most interesting country, great were 
the lamentations of crucified flesh, nur- 
tured in the ease of cities. At present, as 
everywhere on the Continent, English 
extravagance and fastidiousness has call- 
ed into life, at least on the main routes, 
something of the nature of hotels, equal- 
ing third-rate establishments of the kind 
met with in more favored regions. 

In Spain nature, like man, differs from 
anything found elsewhere in Europe. The 
steep, conical shaped mountains, which 
intersect in mighty lines the Spanish pen- 
insula, have a barren, denuded appear- 
ance, caused by the rains which wash 
away the earth from their sides, exposing 
to view solid masses of rock. On near 
approach their aspect is gloomy and mel- 
ancholy, in consequence of barrenness. 
Yet, their rocky masses rise in picturesque 
forms high above the plain, often remind- 
ing of vast feudal castles which command 
in lonely pride the region below. 

The interior of Spain consists of im- 
mense plains, traversed by snow-capped 
lines of sierras. From their geographical 
position these plateaux are subjected to 
the caprices of the elements: in summer, 
to the withering heat of an almost: tropi- 
cal sun; in winter, to the fierce winds 
which sweep down from the icy summits 
of the mountains. Hence vegetation is 
generally but of a superficial character. 
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The lonely diligence road, which winds 
through the plain, frequently appears to 
be the sole and rather imperfect sign of 
man’s care, The soil, a hard clay, is 
baked and fissured in summer, and frozen 
in winter. Unsuccessful are, therefore, 
on the whole, the Spaniard’s rude at- 
tempts at cultivation. 

On the other hand, the narrow mari- 
time strips, and the valleys of Andalusia, 
are of almost the opposite character. Of 
richer soil; fed and fertilized by the nu- 
merous crystal streams which flow from 
the snowy sierras; protected by moun- 
tain barriers from the piercing winds 
which sweep across the high plains of the 
interior—they often present a picture of 
fertility and luxuriance seldom met with. 
Here the olive and citron are in peren- 
nial bloom, and a rich tropical vegetation 
in general, fulfills all those expectations of 
the South, which men from Northern 
climes are accustomed to anticipate in im- 
agination. 

The transit from Malaga to Grenada is 
easy, performed by the diligence at night. 
The latter city ranges around and along 
the slope of two hills, the ridges of which 
are the ancient sites of the famous Alham- 
bra, and of another Moorish castle; both 
the residences of two branches of the 
reigning Moorish dynasty. The latteris 
now almost destroyed, while the incon- 
siderable, but magnificent remains of the 
former, convey the most realizing idea of 
the Moor’s high civilization. The hills 
from which these fortress-palaces com- 
mand the city and valley of Grenada,rest 
apparently in the very lap of the snow- 
crowned Alpujarras, the highest elevation 
of the Sierra Nevada, which here rises 
eight thousand feet above the plateau that 
forms the vega or vale of this the bright- 
est spot in Andalusia, Standing upon 
the lofty platform of the “Torre de la 
Vela,” the ancient watch-tower of the 
Alhambra, you see before and around you 
a scene, to trace a faint image of which 
baffles my feeble pen. Whose but the 
painter’s or poet's genius and glowing 
imagination could blend the subtle and 
brilliant colors which would truthfully 
re-create a picture of the sweet beauty 
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and commanding sublimity that here 
meet your vision! Wherever your eye 
rests, it perceives the emanations of pow- 
er and sublimity. Leaning upon the par- 
apet of the “ Torre de la Vela,” your high 
position removes from the view before 
you all that is commonplace and could 
mar its harmonious effect. Everywhere 
in nature, which here decks herself with 
her most showy robes to delight and 
please man, reigns profound peace. The 
song of the nightingale meets your ear 
from the groves below, while the perfume 
of roses and odorous plants, the growth 
of a tropical sun, is wafted upwards by 
the gentle stirring of the air, the delicious 
softness of which wraps your soul in half 
wakeful, half dreaming, contemplation. 
When, atlast, you tear yourself away, 
and your mind awakes to the prosaic 
necessity of a return to the hotel, a last 
glance upon the landscape makes you 
wonder how all this should be reality, and 
not rather the creation of the enchanter. 
On looking towards the left of the val- 
ley of Grenada, you perceive in the chain 
of the rugged sierras that encircle it, a 
knoll of hills, sandy, barren, and rising in 
gentle ascension. To the Spaniard it is 
known as “El ultimo suspiro del Moro— 
The last sigh of the Moor.” Here Boab- 
dil, with whom Mahommedan rule closed 
in Spain, halted with a small retinue of 
faithful followers, who had been permit- 
ted by the faithless and bigoted Ferdi- 
nand to share the bitterness of their 
sovereign’s exile, Gazing upon the dis- 
tant Grenada, the city of fountains and 
groves and gardens, of architectural splen- 
dor, and gallant and high-bred knights, 
of music and poetry, philosophy and 
science, and all the graces of polite life— 
gazing upon the Vega, an earthly paradise 
of fertility and beauty, and the rugged, 
romantic, Grand Sierras which, like huge 
giants, inclose it—the ordained guardian 
of this pearl of Grenada—and gazing, 
last, upon the Alhambra, a fortress of 
36,000 warriors, the seat of a long line 
of chivalrous kings, who were, at the 
same time, so successful in the arts of 
peace, rendering Andalusia, and above all, 
Grenada, the asylum of a civilization to 
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which the Gotho-Spaniard, to this day, 
is deeply indebted; gazing upon all this 
beauty, the Moor’s own work—for nature 
is here originally barren, and re-created 
only by his water-enchanting art—Boab- 
dil saw, floating from this very “ Torre 
de la Vela” the banner of Santiago; and 
he knew that he had lost forever his rich 
inheritance. Turning away, he wept, a 
heart-broken man, who, years thence, 
died in Barbary in old age, destitute of 
riches and power, and forgotten. 

Often did he make pilgrimages to the 
“ Torre de la Vela,” in the morning, when 
all was light and sparkling in the rays 
of a tropical bright sun, and on evenings, 
when all gradually relapsed into shadowy 
repose, and the fainter outlines of objects 
were invested by the pale moonlight, 
with another and peculiar charm. No- 
where so much as in the ruins of the 
Alhambra, the picturesque yet stern walls 
of which screen from view a palace, 
whose Oriental magnificence seems rather 
to have been the creation of the genii of 
the Arabian Nights—when the silence of 
approaching night and the first rays of 
the rising moon would cast over the 
whole an expression of unspeakable lone- 
liness—does one truly realize the vanity 
of earthly power and greatness. It would 
be vain to attempt here a description of 
the city and of this ancient palace of the 
Moorish kings—yet presenting remains 
which lead the traveler’s imagination 
easily to reconstruct the gorgeousness of 
the whole, as it was when it witnessed 
the festal mirth of a luxurious and highly 
refined court—since, fortunately, Ameri- 
ca produced a limner whose master-hand 
and genius immortalized this very sub- 
ject. In Irving’s Alhambra, a painting is 
presented, which preserves, in truthful 
coloring, all the fascinating, romantic 
beauty of Andalusia and her proudest mo- 
nument, a monument of the past which, 
like everything in Spain, lies now a ruin, 
despised and unappreciated by the indo- 
lent, thoughtless, apathetic Spaniard. 
Only this much regarding the architec- 
ture of the Alhambra: wandering about 
in the marble corridors of the various 
courts, or in the high vaulted rooms of 
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the palace, the impression conveyed is 
not that of the free, serene, chaste beau- 
ty of the classical temple, wherein you 
feel a calmness, harmony, and elevation. 
You are not awed into religious vener- 
ation, nor your heart warmed with long- 
ing and aspiration, as in the solemn twi- 
light of a grand Gothic cathedral. In 
the classical and Gothic styles, architec- 
ture interprets ideas of an intellectual and 
higher character. Even the mosques of 
the Alhambra are pervaded by one ru- 
ling idea; which, indeed, is everywhere 
embodied in perfection, and, for this rea- 
son, stamping upon the whole the impress 
of true art—and this idea is that of vo- 
luptuousness., 

There are many interesting objects in 
Grenada; amongst which the cathedral 
and the convents. Except a number of 
stone buildings, the former residenees of 
the Moorish nobility, these latter date 
mostly back to the times of the Conquest, 
and even later. Their architecture, which 
is Spanish, is indifferent. Here you per- 
ceive what immense riches flowed from 
America into the lap of Spanish church 
and state. Whichever way you turn, you 
are oppressed with gold ornament and 
profusely used marbles of the richest 
veins and colors. You carry away with 
you the impression, that a miserable 
priesthood and uncomproinising despot- 
ism have squandered the means of mak- 
ing the people prosper in endeavors to 
render those two paramount powers of 
Spain splendid, awful, and seemingly un- 
approachable to the poor people, who had 
and have nothing but garlic to eat, idols 
to worship, and the empty permission to 
admire and be proud of the pageantry of 
monk and king. Now the day of- both 
of these is gone. Skepticism in religion 
facilitated, and financial necessities has- 
tened, the destruction of church property ; 
and on the main routes, as well as in the 
by-ways,your eye meets everywhere with 
poverty, bigotry, and superstition in the 
people, with ruins of houses, sacked and 
dilapidated. villages and cities, indifferent 
tillage, and with the absence of all that 
constitutes prosperity. The lower classes 
are now so miserable as to be beyond 
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the cupidity of either state or church. 
A middle class does not exist. The no- 
bility, though still in the possession of 
large estates are yet poor. For on these 
estates lives a peasantry, formerly the 
retainers of the family, claiming and allow- 
ed the scanty produce of the fields. As 
to the moral character of the people, bar- 
ring their ignorance, idleness, and super- 
stition, they are yet honest and frugal. 
They are the growth of a wild, abandon- 
ed soil. 

The road from Grenada to Madrid is long 
and dreary. In La Mancha, New and Old 
Castile, you enter the land of the Goth. 
Alas, what a change! Vast, treeless plains, 
(the Spaniard religiously cuts down every 
tree for fear of the birds consuming his scan- 
ty crop) bleak sierras, whence cold winds 
blow across the sterile plateau; man and 
woman with care-worn face and clad in 
rags and patched garments; beggars, (as 
everywhere in Spain) assailing you at 
every station with the pertinacityand whi- 
ning of mosquitoes ; cities of from 20,000 
to 50,000 inhabitants, chilling with their 
deserted look, their low, cold, dirty stone 
huts, and their ruined aspect; bad, ne- 
glected roads, and miserable animals—in 
short, everything betokens misery, every- 
thing the curse of bad government. One 
is glad, and breathes, once more, freely 
on entering Madrid. Hitherto, all was 
gloomy—nature and man. 

Madrid is wholly destitute of industry 
and commerce, and assembles, besides 
the mechanic, none but office-seekers, of- 
ficials, soldiers, idlers, and hangers-on at 
court. Therefore, a population of loung- 
ers and thieves of time, which here every 
one has on hand, fill the streets and prom- 
enades throughout the day until late in 
the evening. Thus in connection with the 
gay displays in the shop windows, etc., the 
impression of a European capital is tol- 
erably produced. 

The city has a cheerful look, and ap- 
pears altogether like an exotic in Spain. 
The streets are thronged with gay dress- 
es, equipages, and lively groups of people. 
Then, there is the world-famed Prado, 
which consists of long and wide macad- 
amized avenues, lined with stunted trees 
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—for climate and soil are hostile to rich 
vegetation—and separated by well-culti- 
vated squares of shrubbery and flowers. 
Here every road and by-way isalive with 
the beauty and fashion of Madrid, which 
to the Spaniard is the centre of earthly 
magnificence. Hither the city dismisses, 
every afternoon, its unemployed inmates, 
who return only with nightfall, when the 
cafés receive the pleasure-seeking crowds, 
and afford weak bottled beer, lemonade, 
and ices from the snowy Guadarrama, to 
the abstemious and loquacious Spaniard of 
either sex. Against ten o'clock, they 
thence retire to their homes to digest a 
Spanish supper (the secrets of which I 
never discovered) to the sound of the pi- 
ano and the ever busy tongue. For, next 
to sunshine, which the Spaniard leaves his 
cold uncomfortable home to enjoy, scan- 
dal, gossip, the “on dits” of court, and 
politics, form the vital air in which his Ori- 
ental imagination revels, year out year in, 
afford him undiminished satisfaction. 

The Queen's palace is, perhaps, the fin- 
est in Europe. The rooms areon a truly 
royal scale, immensely high and large, the 
ceilings adorned with tolerable frescoes, 
curtains of the richest embroidery, the 
walls resplendent with velvet hangings, 
famous pictures, a profusion of precious 
marblesin the rooms and halls, grand 
proportions and excellent style of the in- 
terior architecture, ete. The royal gar- 
dens here and at Aranjues, are merely 
agreeable, since the trees which the Span- 
iards cut down all over Spain, seem 
to have taken refuge under royal wings 
and delight here with grateful shade. The 
gardens are arranged in the mathemati- 
cal style of Louis XIV.’s time: straight 
lines, and circles, and ovals, celebrating 
a triumph over the English idea of pic- 
turesque gardening. 

The armory is the most complete in 
existence, and of great historical interest. 
On entering the long saloon, you seem 
to step, at once, back into the times of 
knighthood and chivalry. <A cavalcade 
of fully armed knights on horseback, in 
the true medisval style, occupies the cen- 
tre. The ceiling is covered with flags, 
taken from the Moor or Turk. The walls 
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bristle with swords, shields, and other in- 
struments of warfare. Cannons, guns— 
representing in shape and make the 
whole history of the gunsmith's art— 
fowling-pieces, etc., of the chase-loving 
Austrian-Spanish kings, from the clum- 
siest specimens of former times to the 
elegant present of Napoleon to Charles 
II., all sparkling with diamonds, rubies, 
etc, Here you see the suits which were 
worn by the most famous knights, kings, 
and emperors of Spain and Germany, 
while the armor of the Moors, their 
swords and saddles, help to bewitch the 
antiquarian, 

But the chief attraction of Madrid is 
the noble Gallery of Paintings. In its 
spacious rooms, the air of which is pleas- 
antly tempered, forming a delightful con- 
trast to the heat without, two thousand 
paintings are arrayed. A great number 
appear to be of very little merit, and 
having once felt the influence of high 
genius in the master-works of the col- 
lection, you instinctively pass over the 
rubbish, Here one becomes conscious 
of true art and its principles in general ; 
and, in regard to painting, in particular, 
one learns to realize the magic of colors, 
aérial and linear perspective, grouping, 
the mysteries of light and shadow, of 
chiaroscuro, etc., and, last, how genius, 
on the basis of technical excellence, cre- 
ates works that are true visions of divine 
harmony, and which give local habita- 
tion to the poet’s dream, and embody his 
grandest ideals, In this gallery one 
learns, also, to recognize by their char- 
acteristic conception and style, the Bra- 
bant, Old German, Venetian, and espe- 
cially the famous Spanish schools. From 
Madrid, the traveler carries away with 
him, as lasting possessions of his memo- 
ry, images of beauty which, ever after, 
gratefully recall the results of travel, In 
these salas, then, sitting before a master’s 
work, and gradually engaging one’s mind 
in the spirit and life of his great concep- 
tion, or sauntering over the matted floors, 
past works of less difficult appreciation, 
you mingle immediate enjoyment with 
study. Here, in the works of Velasquez 
and the Dutch, you find conceptions after 
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your own heart; startling reality, mar- 
velous painting, and subjects which come 
home to the hearts and minds of all. 
No allegory, no necessity for guessing at 
the artist’s meaning, but all the grand, 
poetical, or ideal translation of the actu- 
al world. In his landscapes, Velasquez 
painted, to speak with Wilkie, who could 
not better express it, “the very spirit of 
nature, the very air we breathe.” In 
portrait-painting he stands almost unri- 
valed. His heads are instinct with indi- 
vidual life and character, disclosing the 
very soul of the man. His large histor- 
ical paintings are marvels of technical 
execution, and lead you at once and ir- 
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resistibly captive, transporting you, as it 
were, to the times, and making you a 
cotemporary witness of the great event 
portrayed. 

It is a vain endeavor to give mere im- 
pressions of so much, so various and high 
excellence. To describe, in detail, the 
leading features of the great masters, 
would only be to give a catalogue of 
characteristics, interesting to the student 
alone. To analyze the effect of the 
finest paintings upon the beholder, would 
require language which, perhaps would 
sound like empty declamation to persons 
who have not the privilege of seeing for 
themselves, 


DIES IRAE.* 


Dies irae, dies illa, 
Solvet saeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 


Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando judex est venturus, 
Cuneta stricte discussurus ! 


Tuba, mirum spargens sonum, 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


Mors stupebit et natura, 
Cum resurget creatura, 
Judicanti responsura. 


Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur. 


Judex ergo quum sedebit 
Quidquid latet apparebit, 
Nilinultum remanebit. 

Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Quum vix justus sit securus? 


1, Day of wrath, that woful day, 
Shall the world in ashes lay; 
David and the Sibyl say. 


What a trembling, what a fear, 
When the dread Judge shall appear, 
Strictly searching far and near | 


Hark! the trumpet’s wondrous tone, 
Through sepulchral regions blown, 
Summons all before the throne, 


Death shall shiver, nature quake, 
When the creatures shall awake, 
Answer to their Judge to make, 


Lo, the Book of ages spread, 
From which all the deeds are read 
Of the living and the dead. 


Now before the Judge severe 
All things hidden must appear, 
Nought shall pass unpauished here, 


Wretched man, what shall I plead, 
Who for me will intercede, 
When the righteous mercy need ? 





* LireraTuRE: G, C. F. MOHNIKE: Kirch- 
en-und literarhistorische Studien und Mitthei- 
lungen. Stralsund, 1824, 1 Bd. 1 Heft. (Bei- 
trdge zur alten kirchlichen Hymnologie) p. 1- 
111, G. W. Fink: Zhomas von Celano, in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedie, Sect. 1. Bd. 
xvi. p. 7-10. F.G. Lisco: Dies Irae. Hymnus 
auf das Weltgericht. Berliu, 1840. To this 
must be added an appendix to the same au- 
thor’s monograph on the Stabat Mater, Ber- 
lin, 1843, where he notices seventeen ad- 
ditional translations of the Dies Irae. (I 
have not been able to procure Lisco’s first 
volume, but found a copy of the second in the 
Astor Library.) W. R. WittiaMs: Miscella- 
nies, 2d ed., New York, 1850, p. 78-90. (A 
note to an address on the Conservative Prin- 


ciple in our Literature.) H. A. DANiIEL: 
Thesaurus Hymnologicus, Lips. Tom. ii. (1855) 
pp. 103-131, and Tom. v. (1856) pp. 110-116 
C. E. Kocu : art. Dies rae, in Herzog’s Theol. 
ncycl. vol, iii, (1855) p. 887 and 388 (brief.) 
ABRAHAM CoLEs, M.D., Ph.D.: Dies Irae 
in thirteen original versions, with Photograph- 
ic Illustrations, New York, 4th ed., 1866, 
RIcHARD CHENEVIx TRENCH: Sacred Latin 
Poetry. 2a ed., Lond. and Cambridge, 1866, p. 
293-301. Compare also the anonymous pub- 
lication: The Seven Great Hymns of the 
Medimval Church, New York, 3d ed., 1867, 
pp. 44-97, where seven English translations 
of the Dies Irae are given, viz., those of Gen. 
Dix, Roscommon, Urashaw, Irons, Slosson, and 
two of Coles. 





Rex tremendae majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis, 


Recordare, Jesu pie, 

Quod sum causa tuae viae ; 
Ne me perdas illa die. 
Querens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus, 


Juste judex ultionis, 
Donum fae remissionis 
Ante diem rationis. 
Ingemisco tamquam reus, 
Culp& rubet vultus meus : 
Supplicanti parce, Deus. 
Qui Mariam absolvisti, 
Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 
Preces meae non sunt dignae, 
Sed Tu, bone, fac benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne. 
Inter oves locum presta, 
Et ab heedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 
Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis ; 
Voca me cum benedictis. 
Oro supplex et acclinis, 
Cor contritum, quasi cinis : 
Gere curam mei finis. 
[Lacrymosa dies illa, 
Qua resurget ex favilla, 
Judicandus homo reus, 
Huic ergo parce, Deus! 
19. Pie Jesu, Domine, 
Dona eis requiem. Amen.] 


Thisisthe marvelous Dies Irae, accord- 
ing to the received text in the Roman 
Missal.* The last six lines I have put in 
brackets, because they are no part of the 
original poem. The translation placed 
alcngside of the Latin is to some extent 
taken from, or suggested by, the versions 
of Caswall and Alford, and, without claim- 
ing poetic merit, adheres closely to the 
original, except in substituting the single 
for the double rhyme, as being more con- 
genial to the monosyllabic character of the 


*See the Latin textin the Roman Missal, 
and with various readings, in Mohnike, 1. c. 
p. 33 ff., and in Daniel, 11. 103 ff. Mohnike 
and Daniel give also the text of Felix Ham- 
merlin, which differs considerably and has six 
additional stanzas at the close, and the text 
from the marble slab in the Franciscan church 
at Mantua, which opens with four stanzas not 
found in the received text. See below. 
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King of dreadful majesty, 
Author of salvation free, 
Fount of pity, save Thou me. 


Recollect, good Lord, I pray, 
I have caused Thy bitter way, 
Don’t forget me on that day. 


Weary satt’st Thou seeking me, 
Diedst: redeeming on the tree : 
Let such toil not fruitless be, 


Judge of righteousness severe, 
Grant me full remission here 
Ere the reckoning day appear. 


Sighs and tears my sorrow speak, 
Shame and grief are on my cheek : 
Mercy, mercy, Lord, I seek, 


Thou didst Mary’s guilt forgive, 
And absolve the dying thief: 
Even I may hope relief. 


Worthless are my prayers, I know’ 
Yet, O Lodd, thy mercy show, 
Save me from eternal woe, 


Make me with Thy sheep to stand 
Far from the convicted band, 
Placing me at thy right hand. 


When the cursed are put to shame, 
Cast into devouring flame, 
With the Blest then call my name, 


Suppliant at Thy feet I lie, 
Contrite in the dust I cry, 

Care Thou for me when I die. 
[Full of tears and full of dread, 
Is the day that wakes the dead, 
Calling all with solemn blast 
From the ashes of the past. 


Lord of mercy! Jesu blest, 
Grant the faithful peace and rest. 
Amen, | 


English language. The last six lines are 
literally copied from Caswall. 


19. 


CONTENTS OF THE POEM. 

The Dies Irae is variously called Prosa de 
mortuis ; De die judicii ; In commemoratione 
Defunctorum, and is used in the Latin 
Church, regularly, on the Day of All Souls, 
(November 2) and, at the discretion of the 
priest, in masses for the dead and on fu- 
neral solemnities, frequently accompanied 
with music, especially Mozart’s Requiem, 
the last masterpiece of that extraordina- 
ry genius, which is itself like a wondrous 
trumpet spreading wondrous sounds. It 
is a judgment-hymn, based upon the pro- 
phetic description of the great Day of the 
Lord in Zephaniah1. 15,16: “ That day 
is the day of wrath, a day of trouble and 
distress, a day of wasteness and desola- 
tion, a day of darkness and gloominess, 
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a day of clouds and thick darkness, a day 
of trumpet and alarm against the fenced 
cities, and against high towers.” * 

The first words of this prophecy, ac- 
cording to the Latin translation, Dies 
trae, dies illa, furnished the beginning 
and the key-note of the poem. In like 
manner the Stabat Mater derived its 
theme and inspiration from a few words 
of the Bible in the Vulgate (John xix. 
25). Besides this, the author of Dies 
Irae had several other Scripture passages 
in view, especially 2 Pet. iii, 10-12: “ The 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in 
the night; in the which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
the earth also and the works that are 
therein shall be burned up,” etc.; and 
the Lord’s descriptions of his coming and 
the general judgment, Matt. xxiv. and 
xxv. The “tuba mirum spargens sonum,” 
in verse 3, is an allusion to 1 Cor, xv. 52: 
“The trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised,” and 1 Thess. iv. 16: 
“The Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel, and with the trump of 
God.” The “liber scriptus,” in verse 5, 
is the book of life spoken of in Rev. xx. 
12, In verse 7 the writer had undoubt- 
edly in mind Job iv. 18, xv. 15, and es- 
pecially 1 Pet. iv. 18: “If the right- 
eous scarcely be saved (si justus vix sal- 
vabitur), where shall the ungodly and 
the sinner appear?” The second line in 
verse 8 expresses the idea of salvation by 
free grace as taught Eph. ii. 8; Rom. iii. 
24; 2 Tim. i. 9, ete. The first line in 
verse 10: “Querens me sedisti (not 
venisti) lassus,” is a touching allusion to 
the incident related John iv. 6, (“Jesus 
fatigatus ex itinere, ‘sedebat sic supra fon- 
tem”) unless it be referred to the whole 
state of humiliation. Mary, in verse 13, 
is Mary Magdalene, or the sinful woman 
to whom Christ said: “ Thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace,” Luke vii. 50. 

* According to the translation of the Vulgate, 
“ Digs IRAE, DIES ILLA, dies tribulationis et an- 
gustie, dies calamitatis et miseri, dies tenebra- 
rum et caliginis, dies nebule et turbinis, dies 


tube et clangoris super civiiates munitas et 
super angelos excelsos.” 


Dies Trae. 
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Verses 15 and 16 are suggested by the 
description of the judgment, Matt. xxv. 
33 f, 

David is mentioned in the first stanza 
as the representative of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, with reference probably 
to several Psalms in which the judgment 
of the world is foretold, as Ps. xevi. 13 
(‘He cometh, he cometh to judge the 
earth; he shall judge the world with 
righteousness”’); cii. 26 (“The heavens 
shall perish”), In some copies and trans- 
lations, however, Peter is substituted for 
David, on account of 2 Pet, iii, 7-11. 

With David is joined the Sibyl as the 
representative of the unconscious prophe- 
cies of heathenism, with allusion to the 
Sibylline oracles of the destruction of the 
world, The writer no doubt had in view 
chiefly those lines of Sibylla Erythraea, 
which form an acrostic on the words 
IHZOTS XPIZTOS OEOT TIO“ FQTHP, 
i.e, “Jesus Christ, Son of-God, Saviour,” 
and which are quoted by Eusebius in 
Greek,and by St.Augustine in aLatin met- 
rical version, retaining the acrostic form.t 
This apocryphal feature, though somewhat 
repugnant to Protestant taste, and hence 
omitted or altered in many Protestant 
versions of the poem, is in perfect keep- 
ing with the patristic and scholastic use 
of the Sibylline oracles, the 4th Eclogue 
of Virgil, and other heathen testimonies 
of the same kind, for apologetic purposes. 
It gives the idea of the judgment of the 
world a universal character, as being 
founded in the expectations of Gentiles, 
Jews, and Christians, and indicated by 
the light of reason as well as the voice 
of revelation. The medizval painters 
likewise place the Sibyl alongside of the 
prophets of Israel. 

The poem, without any prelude, brings 
before us at once its awful theme, with 
an exclamation from the Scriptures that 
rouses the inmost feelings. It is an act 
of humiliation and prayer in view of the 
impending day of judgment. The poet 


+ Augustine, De Civitate Dei, lib. xviii. cap. 


23. The oracle consists of 27 lines, and 
commences ; 
** Tudicii signum tellus sudore madescet. 
Ec Rex adveniet per saecla futurus: 
Scilicet in carne praesens ut judicet orbem.” 
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is the single actor and prays for himself. 

He first describes the general judgment 
as a certain fact, with its accompanying 
terrors; then he gives expression to the 
sense of guilt and dismay, and ends with 
a prayer for mercy, which prompted 
Christ to die for poor sinners, to forgive 
Mary Magdalene, and to promise the 
penitent robber, in his dying hour, a seat 
in paradise, 

The original poem appropriately closes 
with the words: Gere curam mei _finis. 
The last six lines break the unity and 
symmetry of the poem, they differ from 
the rest in rhyme and measure, and turn 
the attention from the writer to the de- 
parted faithful as the subject of his pray- 
er (huic, eis). They are, therefore, an 
addition by another hand, probably from 
a funeral service already in public use. 

CHARACTER AND VALUE. 

The Dies Jrae is the acknowledged 
masterpiece of Latin church poetry, and 
the greatest judgment-hymn of all ages, 
No single poem of any nation or lan- 
guage has acquired such a celebrity, and 
been the subject of so much praise and 
comment, It has no rival. It stands 
solitary and alone in its glory, and will 
probably never be surpassed. 

“Tt would be difficult,” says Coles, ‘‘ to 
find, in the whole range of literature, a 
production to which a profounder inter- 
est attaches than to that magnificent 
canticle of the middle ages, the Dies Jrae. 
Among poetic gems it is the diamond.” 
The Germans call it, with reference to its 
majesty and antique massiveness,the hymn 
of giants (Gigantenhymnus). In sim- 
plicity and faith it fully equals an older an- 
onymous judgment-hymn of the seventh 
or eighth century, commencing: Appa- 
rebit repentina magna dies Domini ; while 
in lyric fervor and effect, as well as in 
majesty and terror, it far surpasses it and 
all the numerous imitations of later times. 
The Stabat Mater dolorosa bears many 
points of resemblance, being likewise the 
product of the Franciscan order, a regu- 
lar part of the Catholic worship, the 
theme of glorious musical compositions, 
and multiplied by alarge number of trans- 
lations, It is equal, or even superior, to 


Dies Trae. 
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the Dies Jrae in pathos, but does not reach 
its ardor, purity, power and grandeur, and 
can never find a place in a Protestant 
hymn-book without serious alteration. 

The Dies Jrae breathes, it is true, the 
medizeval spirit of legalistic rather than 
of joyous evangelical piety, and looks for- 
ward to the solemn winding-up of the 
world’s history with feelings of dread 
rather than of hope and joy. The con- 
cluding prayer for the dead, which, 
however, is a later addition, implies 
that the souls of the departed may be 
benefited by the prayers of the living. 
But with this slight exception the poem 
is quite free from every objectionable 
feature of Romanism, while the two fa- 
mous Stabat Maters (the Mater dolorosa, 
and its companion, the recently-discov- 
ered Mater speciosa) are strongly tinc- 
tured with Mariolatry. It represents sal- 
vation as an act of the free grace of Christ, 
“qui salvandos salvat gratis.” Andin the 
lines, Quem patronum rogaturus, Quum via 
Justus sit securus, it virtually renounces 
the doctrine of the advocacy of the Vir- 
gin and the Saints, and takes refuge only 
in Christ. Beneath the drifting mass of 
medieval traditions there was an under- 
current of simple faith in Christ, which 
meets us in the writings of St. An- 
selm, St. Bernard, and in the inimitable 
Imitation of Christ by Thomas a Kempis. 
Hence the Dies Jrae is as much admired 
by Protestants as by Roman Catholics. 
Protestant writers have done most for its 
illustration and translation, 

The secret of its beauty and power lies 
first in the intensity of Christian feeling 
with which its great theme is handled. 
The poet realizes the impending judgment 
of the world as an awful and overpower- 
ing fact that is as certain as the approach 
of night. He hears the trumpet of the 
archangel sounding through the open 
sepulchres. He sees the dead rising from 
the dust of ages, and stands aghast be- 
fore the final conflagration and collapse 
of the universe. He sees the Son of 
Man seated in terrific majesty on the 
judgment throne, with the open book of 
the deeds of ages, dividing the good from 
the bad and pronouncing the irrevocable 
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sentence of everlasting weal and ever- 
lasting woe. And with the spirit of an 
humble penitent he pleads for mercy, 
mercy at the hands of Him who left his 
throne of glory and died on the cross for 
the salvation of sinners, The poem is in 
the highest degree pathetic, a cry from 
the depth of personal experience, and ir- 
resistibly draws every reader into sym- 
pathetic excitement. That man is in- 
deed to be pitied who can read it with 
out shaking and quivering with emotion. 

The second element of its power lies 
in the inimitable form which commands 
the admiration of every man of taste as 
well as of piety. Whatever there is of 
dignity, majesty and melody in the old 
Roman tongue is here combined in rug- 
ged vigor and unadorned simplicity, asin 
no other poem, heathen or Christian, and 
is made subservient to the one grand idea 
of the poem. It is onomatopoetic. It 
echoes, as well as human language can 
do, the storm and wrath, the trembling and 
wailing of the final wreck of the material 
universe. Every word sounds like the 
peal of an organ, or like the trumpet of 
the archangel summoning the dead to 
endless bliss or to endless woe. The 
stately metre, the triple rhyme, the se- 
lection of the vowels in striking adap- 
tation to the sense and feeling, heighten 
and complete the effect upon the ear and 
the heart of the hearer. The music of the 
vowel assonances and consonances, e. g., 
the double u in 2 and 7 st. ( futurws, ven- 
turus, discussurus ; dicturus, rogaturus, se- 
curus), the o and u in 3 st. (sonum, re- 
gionum, thronum), the i and e in 9 st. 
(pie, viae, die), defy the skill of the best 
translators in any language. 

OPINIONS OF CRITICS. 

We add the judgments of eminent 
critics, 

Frederick von Meyer, the author of a 
highly esteemed revision of Luther’s Ger- 
man Bible, in introducing two original 
translations of the Dies Jrae, calls it “an 
awful poem, poor in imagery, all feeling. 
Like a hammer it beats the human breast 
with three mysterious rhyme-strokes,* 


* “Wie ein Hammer schlagt es mit drei ge- 
heimnissvollen Reim-Klingen an die Menschen 
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With the unfeeling person who can read 
it without terror or hear it without awe, 
I would not live under one roof. I wish 
it could be sounded into the ears of the 
impenitent and hypocrites every Ash 
Wednesday, or Good Friday, or any other 
day of humiliation and prayer in all the 
churches.” (Der Lichtbote, Frankfort on 
the Main, 1806), 

Daniel, the learned hymnologist, justly 
styles the Dies Irae “‘wno omnium con- 
sensu sacrae poeseos summum decus et ec- 
clesiae latinae xevurroy pretiosissimum,” 
and adds: “ Quot sunt verba tet pondera, 
immo tonitrua.” (Thes. hymnol. ii. p. 112.) 

Albert Knapp, one of the greatest re- 
ligious poets of Germany, compares the 
Latin original to a blast from the trump 
of the resurrection, and declares it inimi- 
table in any translation. (vang. Lieder- 
schatz, 3d ed. p. 1347.) 

Dean Milman places it next to the 
Te Deum and remarks: There is nothing, 
in my judgment, to be compared with 
the monkish “ Dies irae, dies illa,” or 
even the “ Stabat Mater.” 

Dr. William R. Williams, an eminent 
Baptist divine, and a scholar of highly 
cultivated literary taste, has appended to 
his essay on the “ Conservative Principle 
of our Literature,” a fine note on 
Dies Irae, in which he characterizes it 
thus: “Combining somewhat of the 
rhythm of classical Latin with the rhymes 
of the medizval Latin, treating ofa theme 
full of awful sublimity, and grouping to- 
gether the most startling imagery of 
Scripture as to the last judgment, and 
throwing this into yet stronger relief by 
the barbaric simplicity of the style in 
which it is set, and adding to all these its 
full and trumpet-like cadences, and unit- 
ing with the impassioned feelings of tho 
South, whence it emanated, the gravity 
of the North, whose severer style it 
adopted, it is well fitted to arouse the 
hearer.” (Miscellanies, N. Y., 1850, p. 78.) 

Archbishop Trench, who among other 
useful works has prepared an admira- 
ble collection of Latin Church poetry, 


brust.” Daniel, ii. 112, ascribes this admi- 
rable description to Guericke (1849), who must 
have borrowed it from Meyer (1806). 
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and written one of the best translations 
of Dies Irae, remarks: “The metre 
so grandly devised, of which I remem- 
ber no other example,* fitted though 
it has here shown itself for bringing out 
some of the noblest powers of the Latin 
Janguage—the solemn effect of the triple 
rhyme, which has been likened [by Fred. 
von Meyer] to blow following blow of 
the hammer on the anvil—the confidence 
of the poet in the universal interest of 
his theme, a confidence which has made 
him set out his matter with so majestic 
and unadorned a plainness as at once to 
be intelligible to all—these merits, with 
many more, have combined to give the 
Dies Irae a foremost place among the 
masterpieces of sacred song.” (Sacred 
Latin Poetry, 2d ed. p. 296.) 

Abraham Coles, the author of thirteen 
distinct translations of Dies Jrae, says of 
it among other things: “ Every line 
weeps. Underneath every word and 


syllable a living heart throbs and pul- 
sates. The very rhythm or that alternate 
elevation and depression of the voice 
which prosodists call the arsis and the 


thesis, one might almost fancy were syn- 
chronous with the contrition and the dila- 
tation of the heart. It is more than dra- 
matic. The horror and the dread are 
real, are actual, not acted!” 

“The Dies Irae,” to quote from the cel- 
ebrated French philosopher V. Cousin, 
“recited only, produces the most terrible 
effect. In those fearful words, every blow 
tells, so tospeak ; each word contains a dis- 
tinct sentiment, an idea at once profound 
and determinate. The intellect advances 
at each step, and the heart rushes on in its 
turn.” (Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, 
and the Good, p. 177.) 


*This is an error. There are verses of 
striking resemblance attributed by some to 
St. Bernard, but probably of much later date 
(see Mohnike, 1. c. p. 9): 

“Quum recordor moriturus 
Quid post mortem sim futurus, 
Terror terret me venturus, 
Quem expecto non securus. 
Terret dies me terroris, 

Dies irae ac furoris, 
Dies luctus ac moeroris, 
Dies ultrix peccatoris, 
Dies irae, dies illa.” 


Dies Irae. 
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Mrs. Charles, the accomplished author- 
ess of the “Schénberg-Cotta Family” 
and other popular works thus speaks of 
the Dies Irae: “That hymn rose alone in 
a comparative pause, as if Christendom 
had been hushed to listen to its deep mu- 
sic, ranging as it does through so many 
tones of human feeling, from the trem- 
bling awe and the low murmurs of con- 
fession, to tender, pathetic pleading with 
One who, though the ‘just, avenging 
Judge, yet sate weary on the well of 
Samaria, seeking the lost, trod the mourn- 
ful way, and died the bitterest death for 
sinful men, Its supposed author, Thomas 
of Celano, in the Abruzzo, lived during 
the fourteenth century, was a Franciscan 
monk, and a personal friend of St. Fran- 
cis himself, whose life he wrote. But so 
much doubt has hung about the author- 
ship, and if Thomas of Celano was the 
author, so little is known of him—even 
the date of his birth and death not being 
ascertained—that we may best think of 
the Dies Jrae as a solemn strain sung by 
an invisible singer. There is a hush in 
the great choral service of the universal 
Church, when suddenly, we scarcely know 
whence, a single voice, low and trembling, 
breaks the silence; so low and grave that 
it seems to deepen the stillness, yet so 
clear and deep that its softest tones and 
words are heard throughout Christen- 
dom, and vibrate throughout every heart 
—grand and echoing as an organ, yet 
homely and human as if the words were 
spoken rather than sung. And through 
the listening multitudes solemnly that 
melody flows on, sung not to the mul- 
titudes, but ‘to the Lord,’ and therefore 
carrying with it the hearts of men, till 
the singer is no more solitary, but the 
selfsame tearful, solemn strain pours 
from the lips of the whole Church as if 
from one voice, and yet each one sings it 
as if alone, to God.” (The Voice of Chris- 
tian Life in Song, N. Y. 1864, p. 170.) 

Edwards and Park, in their Selections 
Srom German Literature, (Andover, 1839, 
p. 185) quote the remark of Tholuck, as 
to the deep sensation produced by the 
singing of this hymn in the University 
church at Halle: “The impression, espe- 
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cially that which was made by the last 
words, as sung by the University choir 
alone, will be forgotten by no one.” An 
American clergyman, present on the oc- 
casion, said: “It was impossible to re- 
frain from tears, when, at the seventh 
stanza, all the trumpets ceased, and the 
choir, accompanied by a softened tone of 
the organ, sung those touching lines— 
‘Quid sum miser tune dicturus,’ ” 

Literary men and secular poets have 
been captivated by the Dies Jre as well 
as men in full religious sympathy with 
its solemn thoughts and feelings. Goethe 
introduced several stanzas with thrilling 
effect in the cathedral scene of Faust to 
stir up the conscience of poor Margaret, 
who is seized with horror at the thought 
of the sounding trump, the trembling 
graves, and the fiery torment. Justinus 
Kerner makes good use of it in his poem 
Die Wahnimnigen Briider, where four im- 
pious brothers enter a church to ridicule 
religion, but are suddenly brought to 
pause and repent, by hearing this judg- 
ment hymn. Dr. Johnson, with his coarse, 
yet noble and manful nature, could never 
repeat the stanza ending thus, “ Zantus 
labor non sit cassus,” without bursting 
into a flood of tears. The Earl of Ros- 
common, “not more learned than good,” 
in the moment in which he expired, ut- 
tered with the most fervent devotion two 
lines of his own version: 

“My God, my Father, and my Friend, 

Do not forsake me in my end!” 

Sir Walter Scott happily reproduced some 
stanzas of the Dies Jrae in English, and, 
following the example of Goethe, insert- 
ed them in the sixth canto of his “ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.” On his dying bed, 
when the strength of his body and mind 
was failing, he was distinctly overheard 
repeating portions of the Latin original. 
In a letter to Crabbe, he remarks: “ To 
my Gothic ear, the Stabat Mater, the Dies 
Trae, and some of the other hymns of the 
Catholic Church, are more solemn and af- 
fecting than the fine classical poetry of 
Buchanan; the one has the gloomy dig- 
nity of a Gothic church, and reminds us 
constantly of the worship to which it is 
dedicated ; the other is more like a pagan 
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temple, recalling to our memory the clas- 
sical and fabulous deities.” 

The Dies Jrae has also given rise to 
some of the greatest musical compositions 
of Palestrina, Durante, Pergolese, Haydn, 
Vogler, Winter, Cherubini, Gottfried 
Weber, Neukomm, and of Mozart, in his 
famous Requiem, during the composition 
of which he died (1791). 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 

The author of Dies Jrae was unconcern- 
ed about his fame, and probably uncon- 
scious of the merits of the poem, as he cer- 
tainly was of its unparalleled success. He 
wrote it from a sort ofinward necessity and 
under the power of an inspiration which 
prompts every great work of genius, His 
object was to excite himselfand others to 
repentance by a description of the terrors 
of the judgment day. The poem emanat- 
ed from a subjective state of mind, prob- 
ably without any regard to public use, but 
was soon found to be admirably adapted 
for divine worship on solemn occasions, es- 
pecially the day for the commemoration of 
the departed. The deepest subjectivity in 
lyric poetry often proves to be the high- 
est order of objectivity. The same may 
be said of the hymns of Paul Gerhardt and 
many Moravian hymns. 

The authorship of Dies Jrae cannot be 
certainly fixed ; it became early a subject 
of dispute between rival monastic orders. 
There is no positive evidence to decide the 
question, but the probability is in favor 
of Tuomas &% Cetano, so called from a lit- 
tle town in Abruzzo ulteriore in Italy. 
He was an intimate friend and the first 
biographer of St. Francis of Assisi,* Supe- 
rior of the Franciscan Convents at Co- 
logne, Mayence, Worms and Speyer, and 
died, after his return to Italy, about a. p. 
1255. 

The very first notice of the poem,which, 
however, is one hundred and fifty years 
later than the age of the supposed author, 
ascribesit to Thomas, This notice is found 
in asuperstitious book entitled, Liber con- 


* His biography of St. Francis, known under 
the name of Legenda Antiqua, is published in 
the Acta Sanctorum for October, tom. ii. Moh- 
nike, L ¢. p. 30, is in error on this point, 
when he says it was never printed. 
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formitatum, written in 1385 by a Francis- 
can monk, Bartholomeeus Albizzi of Pisa 
(died 1401), in which he tries to show, by 
forty points of comparison, that St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi became completely conformed 
to our Saviour, especially by the impres- 
sion of the five stigmata on his body.* 

Here he speaks incidentally of brother 
Thomas a Celano in this way: ““Locwm ha- 
bet Celani de quo fuit frater Thomas, qui 
mandato Apostolico [i. e. by order of Pope 
Gregory IX.] scripsit sermone polito legen- 
dam primam beati Francisci, et PROSAM DE 
MORTUIS QUA CANTATUR IN Missa ‘ Dres 
IR#,’ ETC. DiciTuR FECIssE.” This pas- 
sage proves only the existence of a tradi- 
tion in favor of the authorship of Thomas 
and the use of the Dies Jrae in the mass 
toward the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

The learned and laborious Irish histori- 
an of the Franciscans, LucasW adding(born 
1580, died 1657),in his two works, Annales 
Minorum (1625—1654) and Scriptores Or- 
dinis Minorum (1650), defends the tradi- 
tion, though without positive proof, and 
ascribes to Thomas two other hymns be- 
sides, both in honor of St. Francis.t He 
is followed by Rambach, Mohnike, Finke, 
Lisco, Daniel, Mone, Koch, Palmer, 
Trench, W. R. Williams, Coles, and nearly 
all the modern writers on the subject. 
Mohnike, after a careful examination of 
the question of authorship, arrives at the 
conclusion (1. c. p. 31): “Thomas of 
Celano must be regarded as the author of 
the Dies Irae until—what can scarcely be 
expected—it can be irrefragably proven 
that another composed it.” 

There is no doubt that his claims are 
much stronger than those of any other to 
whom the rivalry of monastic orders or 
the conjecture of critics has ascribed the 





* On this book and the stigmatization mir- 
acle, compare an interesting essay of Tholuck 
on the Miracles of the Catholic Church, in his 
Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 97 ff. 

+ The one commencing Fregit victor virtu- 
alis, the other Sanctitatis nova signa. Wadding 
supposed that these poems were lost; but 
the first was printed in one of the earlier 
Paris Missals, the other in the Acta Sancto- 
rum for Oct. 2, p 301, and both in Daniel’s 
T'hes. hymnol. tom. vy. p. 314, 317. Comp. 
Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 295 (2d ed.). 
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authorship ; viz. Gregory the Great, (+604) 
St. Bernard, (¢1153), St. Bonaventura 
(+1274), Latinus Frangipani, also called 
Malabranca, a Dominican (+1296), Thur- 
ston Archbishop of York (+1140), Felix 
Hammerlin, (Malleolus) of Zurich, 1389 
to 1457. 

The extraordinary religious fervor and 
devotion which characterizes the early 
history of the Franciscan order, may be 
considered as an argument of internal 
probability for the authorship of Thomas 
a Celano. The other two hymns ascribed 
to him, though far inferior in merit, are by 
no means destitute of poetical merit. Many 
a poet has risen for once, under the pow- 
er of inspiration, far above the level of his 
ordinary works, St. Francis himself was 
a poetic nature. Another Franciscan monk 
Jacopone, who died half a century after 
Thomas, is the reputed author of the Sta- 
bat Mater, which stands next to the Dies 
frae in the whole range of Latin hymnol- 
ogy. .We are indebted, in all probability, 
to the Franciscan order for the most sub- 
lime, as well as for the most pathetic 
hymn of the middle ages. 

Mone (Lateinische Hymnen des Mittel- 
alters, 1853, vol. i. p. 408) has suggested 
the idea that the Dies Irae arose, not as 
heretofore supposed, from the individual 
contemplation of a monk in his lonely 
cell, but was intended for the funeral 
service of the church, and inspired by 
older judgment hymns in public use 
In one of these, which he found in a Ms, 
at Reichenau from the 12th or 13th centu- 
ry, the passage occurs: 

“ Lacrymosa dies illa, 


Qua resurgens ex favilla 
Homo reus judicandus.” 


The closing suspirium and prayer for the 

departed, 
“Pie Jesu, Domine, 
Dona eis requiem,” 

is likewise found in older hymns and 
missals, Mone conjectures that the author 
of Dies Irae himself appended these clos- 
ing lines to his poem, since they did not 
fit in his triple rhyme.* Daniel (tom. v. 
p. 110) and Philip Wackernagel (Das 





* Mohnike was in error when he declared 
the last six lines “ ein spateres Machwerk” 
(Lc. p. 43). 
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deutsche Kirchenlied von der dltesten Zeit, 
etc. vol. i. p. 138) are disposed to adopt 
his view. But it seems to me much more 
probable that the original poem closed with 
Gere curam mei finis, and that the remain- 
ing six lines, with their different versifica- 
tion and the change from the first person 
to the third, (hwic and eis) were added from 
older sources by the compilers of mediz- 
val missals. Then we have a perfectly 
uniform production, free from any allusion 
to purgatory or other Romish features. 
The poem cannot be traced beyond 
the thirteenth century.* In the second 
half of the fourteenth it was in public 
use in Italy. From the land of its birth 
it gradually passed into the church service 


1. “ Cogita (Qeeuso), anima fidelis, 
Ad quid respondere velis 
Christo venturo de ccelis. 


Cum deposcet rationem 
Ob boni omissionem, 

Ob mali commissionem. 
Dies illa, dies ira, 

Quam conemur preevenire, 
Obviamque Deo ire, 


Seria contritione, 
Gratie apprehensione, 
Vite emendatione.” 


Then follows the “ Dies irae, dies 
sixteenth stanza, ending with, 


illa,” 
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of other countries, scattering along 
track “the luminous footprints of 
victorious progress as the subduer 
hearts.” 

The question as to the primitive text 
of the Dies Irae must be decided in favor 
of the received text in the Missals. We 
have besides two texts which differ from 
the received, not only by a number of 
verbal variations, but also in length. 
One of these texts is said to be inscribed 
on a marble slab of the Church of St. 
Francis of Assis# at Mantua, and opens 
with the following four stanzas, which 
serve as an introduction and give the 
poem the aspect of a solitary devotional 
meditation : 

1. Weigh with solemn thought and tender, 


What response, thou, soul, wilt render, 
Then when Christ shall come in splendor, 


. And thy life shall be inspected, 
All its hidden guilt detected, 
Evil done and good neglected. 

. For that day of vengeance neareth : 
Ready be each one that heareth 
God to meet when He appeareth, 

. By repenting, by believing, 
By God's offered grace receiving, 
By all evil courses leaving.” 

as we now have it from the first to the 


“ Voca me cum benedictis.” 


Instead of the eighteenth stanza and the last six lines, the Mantuan text offers 
this concluding stanza : 
“ Consors ut beatitatis 
Vivam cum justificatis 
In evum xternitatis. 


Amen!” 

Dr. Mohnike, of Stralsund, who pub- 
lished this text (1. c. p. 45-47) in 1824, 
as he supposed, for the first time, from a 
manuscript copy made in the seventeenth 
century by Charisius, burgomaster of 
Stralsund (1676),t regards it as the 
original form of the hymn, or at least as 
coming nearest to it. This conjecture, 
which is adopted by Dr. W. R. Williams, 


* Daniel (ii, p. 113): “Ipsius nimirum 
carminis natura indicat, illud multo magis 
post quam ante Thome Celanensis setatem 
in lucem prodiisse.” 

+ Charisius, however, copied his text not 
directly from the original at Mantua, but, as 
Daniel shows, (ii. 118) from the Florilegium 
Magnum, published at Frankfort - on - the - 
Main, 1621, p. 1862, without any allusion to 


“That in fellowship fraternal 
With inhabitants supernal 
I may live the life eternal. Amen!” 


(Miscellanies, p. 80) and Dr. Coles, (p. 
xiv.) derives some support from the fact 
that other hymns were abridged or 
altered for the Missal and the Breviary 
(e. g., St. Bernard’s ‘‘ Jesu dulcis memo- 
ria”). But this consideration is over- 
ruled by the questionable date of the 
Mantuan inscription, as compared with 
the present text, which is already men- 
tioned in 1385, and by the evident infe- 
riority of the introductory stanzas, which 
are flat and prosy compared with the 
rest. There could be no more startling 
and majestic opening than the ancient 


the Mantuan inscription, This work reads 
in the first line Queso for Cogita, 
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Scripture words, “ Dies irae, dies illa.” 
The “Stabat Mater,” likewise, opens 
with a scripture sentence. 

The second rival of the received text 
is found among the poems of Felix Him- 
merlin (Malleolus) of Zurich, a distinguish- 
ed ecclesiastic of his age, a member of the 
Councils of Constance and Basel, and a 
reformer of various abuses, who ended 
his life (a. p. 1457) in the prison of the 
Franciscan convent at Luzerne, Among 

18, “ Lacrymosa die illa, 


Cum resurget ex favilla, 
Tamquam ignis ex scintilla, 


Judicandus homo reus ; 
Huic ergo parce, Deus, 
Esto semper adjutor meus! 


Quando celi sunt movendi, 
Dies adsunt tunc tremendi, 
Nullum tempus peoenitendi. 
Sed salvatis leta dies, 

Et damnatis nulla quies, 
Sed demonum effigies. 


O tu Deus majestatis, 
Alme candor trinitatis, 
Nunc conjunge cum beatis. 


Vitam meam fac felicem, 
Propter tuam genetricem, 
Jesse florem et radicem, 
Presta nobis tunc levamen, 
Dulce nostrum fac certamen, 
Ut clamemus omnes Amen,” 


» 20 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


Every reader must feel at once that 
these additions are but weak repetitions 
of the former verses. They are disfigur- 
ed, moreover, (ver. 23) by Mariolatry of 
which the original is entirely free. 

The Dies Irae did not escape profana- 
tion. Some Romish priest, about the 
year 1700, gratified his hatred of Protes- 
tantism by perverting this judgment 
hymn into a false prophecy of the down- 
fall of Holland and England, which he 
hoped from the union of the French and 
Spanish crowns in the Bourbon family. 
Here are a few specimens of this wretch- 
ed parody as quoted by Daniel, (vol. v. p. 
116) and Williams (Miscellanies, p. 84) : 

* Dies irae, dies illa, 
Solvet fedus in favilla, 
Teste Tago, Scaldi, Scylla. 


Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Dum Philippus est venturus, 
Has paludes aggressurus | 
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several poems which he composed in 
prison was found a Dies Jrae, and was 
published from the manuscripts of the 
public library of Zurich, by Leonhard 
Meister, also by Mohnike, (p. 39-42) and 
Lisco, (ii, 103-105). It opens like the 
received text, which it presents with 
some verbal variations till stanza 17th, 
and then adds the following seven stanzas, 
which we give with the translation of 
Dr. Coles (p. xviii.) : 

18. “On that day of woe and weeping 


When, like fire from spark upleaping, 
Starts, from ashes where he’s sleeping, 


Man account to Thee to render ; 
Spare the miserable offender, 
Be my Helper and Defender! 


When the heavens away are flying, 
Days of trembling then and crying, 
For repentance time denying ; 


To the saved a day of gladness, 
To the damned a day of sadness, 
Demon forms and shapes of madness, 


God of infinite perfection, 
Trinity’s serene reflection, 
Give me part with the election ! 


Happiness upon me shower, 

For Thy Mother’s sake, with power 
Who is Jesse’s root and flower. 
From Thy fulness comfort pour us, 
Fight Thou with us or fight for us 
So we'll shout, amen, in chorus.” 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Hic Rex ergo cum sedebit, 
Vera fides refulgebit, 

Nil Calvino remanebit. 

Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 
Quem Patronum rogaturus, 
Cum nec Anglus sit securus ? 


Magne Rector liliorum,* 
Amor, timor populorum, 
Parce terris Batavorum, 


Preces mese non sunt digne, 
Sed, Rex magne, fac benigne, 
Ne bomborum cremer igne, 


Confutatis Calvi brutis, 
Patre, nato, restitutis, 
Redde mihi spem salutis | 


Oro supplex et acclinis 
Calvinismus fiat cinis, 
Lacrymarum ut sit finis !” 


* Louis XIV., of France, in allusion to the 
lilies on his armorial shield, 














CHAPTER X. 

“Ho! there! Michel! Max! Aunt 
Lise! Whereare youall?” Thus shout- 
ed, at the top of his lungs, a tall hussar, 
whose horse, a pure-blooded Arabian, 
was pawing the ground in the court- 
yard, and rearing almost erect, while his 
master, firm in the stirrup, was stroking 
him, storming, and calling — “ Quiet! 
quiet now! Why don’t they come? 
Quiet, Abou Bekher.” 

Edgar, for it was he, sprang lightly to 
the ground, and let go the reins of Abou 
Bekher, who darted off in the direction 
of the meadows, while his master, with 
one bound, made his way into the draw- 
ing-room of the manor-house, before the 
work-table of Aunt Lise. To seize her, 
embrace her, throw himself at her feet, 
grasp her hand, and utter a thousand fol- 
lies, was the work of an instant. 

At the noise, Camille hastened thither. 

“Here you are, my pet! Four hun- 
dred leagues to give you three kisses— 
that is fine! What have you done with 
the captain?” 

In the twinkling of an eye all were 
assembled; they wept, they exclaimed, 
they asked a thousand questions without 
waiting for an answer. Aunt Lise, trem- 
bling, her eyes moist with tears, followed 
the movement of the lips whose sound 
she could not near. She would have glad- 
ly kept him—her Edgar—alone by her 
side, to have gazed at him long at her ease, 
and to have seen how beautiful, brave, 
and bold he had grown; but Edgar, like 
a whirlwind, was already running after 
Abou Bekher, Victor after Edgar, and 
Max after Victor. A hurricane had 
been precipitated into the manor-house, 
Michel, overpowered with joy, buried his 
head in his hands, Mademoiselle Bourgoin 
raised her bloodshot eyes to heaven, and 
Camille laughed for joy. 

All this tempest signified welcome. 
There are moments when calmness ter- 
rifies us; we hear too plainly the throb- 
bings of our hearts, too many thoughts 
Vou. VIT.—4 
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interrogate the soul, too many problems 
demand their solution. 

“Fifteen days!” cried Edgar to M. de 
Presle, who had just caught Abou Bek- 
her. “Fifteen days; twenty, at most! 
My dear friend, they will not take Sebas- 
topol without me; I have forbidden it. 
The general has addressed himself to the 
scientific commission with respect to your 
White Nile, which Heaven confound! and 
you will be called upon. Max, my young- 
ster, we will put you in the department 
of the bridges and highways. My aunt! 
Where is my aunt’s cashmere? Yusuf!” 

A formidable Turco appeared at the 
door. At the sight of his trailing mus- 
taches, his mahogany-colored visage, 
and his strange turban, Mademoiselle 
Bourgoin thought that her last hour 
had come, and that the Saracens, newly 
landed in the country, had come to take 
their revenge for the Crusades. But Ed- 
gar wheeled her round with the turn of a 
hand, 

“Aunt, look here!” Aunt Lise was 
buried in the silky folds of an Indian 
shawl, “ And this burnoose for you, my 
pet! and this yataghan for you, Max! 
and for you, Victor?” <A deep, penetrat- 
ing glance shot from the eyes of Edgar, 
and fell on Camille unseen by the young 
girl, who was delightedly walking to and 
fro, enveloped in her snowy folds. M. de 
Presle alone frowned and answered the 
madcap by a harsh look. 

“Well! well! all right! Then show 
me the keeper; I want to see my world; 
and the garden, my pet, and the turret.” 

The hubbub lasted a week. Max him- 
self was stunned by it. To leap on Abou 
Bekher, annihilate space, and execute a 
hundred vaulting tricks before the terri- 
fied Aunt Lise; to climb like a cat along 
the walls to Camille’s window, enter the 
room, place a vase of flowers on the table, 
and return the same way; to pursue her 
highness Bourgoin from corridor to cor- 
ridor, to let loose Yusuf at her heels; to 
disarrange honest Michel’s dishes ; and, 
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when the poor man complained, to lift 
him up, buckled shoes, pigeon- wings, 
and all, and seat him on his dresser be- 
tween two porcelain figures; then, this 
trick played, to throw himself at the feet 
of Aunt Lise in the midst of her scolding, 
prostrate his forehead in the dust, and 
kiss the hem of her dress; to riddle the 
doors of the manor-house with bullets, 
to stir up the village lads and set them 
to fighting pitched battles, with Yusuf at 
their head, revolver in hand—it was in 
this way that Edgar expressed his joy. 
Aunt Lise was happy in being deaf. 

This first outburst once over, the mon- 
astery regained some degree of calmness. 
The activity of Edgar exercised itself 
only in long rambles of twelve or fifteen 
leagues, from which he returned enchant- 
ed and worn out: it was his way of see- 
ing his friends. 

Poor Aunt Lise! she had dreamed of 
something very different, of good, quiet 
talks, with Edgar seated by her side, as 
in the days when, a little child, she show- 
ed him the pictures of the great Bible. 


She shook her head, and her heart swell- 
ed with heavy sighs; but she repeated, 
“the Eternal reigns!” and looked up- 
ward, higher than our hopes or fears, to 
the place whence peace comes, whence 
favors descend, and where He watches 
who gathers up our tears, 


CHAPTER XI. 

Art thatmoment of halting between sum- 
mer which is passing away, carrying with 
it the long days, the dog-day heats, and the 
blazing lustre of the skies, and rich, grave, 
and somewhat melancholy autumn which 
is drawing nigh, with its attenuated lights 
and paling brow, a repose occurs in Na- 
ture. The mowers have left the mead- 
ows, the reapers have quitted the fields, 
the harvests are gathered into the barns, 
the plowshare no longer travels over the 
denuded space; no lowing of cattle, no 
cry-call of the stag reéchoes from valley 
to valley; the vintagers have not enter- 
ed the vineyards; the orchards remain 
crowned with their fruits; shadows glance 
over the shorn meadows; vapors, trans- 
parent and bathed with light, rise from 
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the earth to the skies, and envelop hills, 
forests, and mountains, a sudden new 
florescence sprinkles the grass with large 
asters, the blue sage, and the rose pink; 
all kinds of charming apparitions come 
to tell of spring; the sap rises, the eglan- 
tines put forth their buds, the hedges grow 
luxuriant ; fresh foliage appears on the 
reddish boughs of the old trees; vegeta- 
tion, ready to wither and die, seems to 
take a new start; the miracles of May 
begin anew; shoots put forth on every 
side; the nights are warm, the sun still 
hot, and the plenteous dews fructify the 
germs; millions of insects are born and 
take flight in the air, and man, filled 
with emotion, abandons himself to the 
enchantment of this beautiful return tow- 
ard what is no more. 

Camille, the captain, Edgar, and Max 
took an obscure footpath. They seated 
themselves beneath the oaks; they fol- 
lowed the brook which hid the tufts of 
the rushes, the black clusters of the priv- 
et, and the scarlet spots of the viburnum. 
The convolvulus ran from one side to the 
other, dotted here and there with berries 
as shining as jet. Everything breathed 
happiness. 

If there are moments when moans 
arise from the whole earth, and when 
one has only to strike it with his foot 
to see sorrow gush forth, and to hear the 
last agonies of the dying mingled with 
angry imprecations and _blasphemies 
against God; if the lamentations of 
those who have lost courage, the sobs 
of those who are mourning their dead, 
the groans of the wounded, the monot- 
onous sighs of those who know no joy, 
the desolation of remorse, the vehement 
impulse toward deliverance, the effort of 
creation, the heart- broken appeal, and 
the cry of despair resounding through 
the air, fill the universe, there are other 
benign, swift-footed moments, moments 
crowned with radiance, when the earth 
sings, when all kinds of felicity hover 
over it, when hymns break forth from 
every quarter of the horizon. It de- 
scribes its harmonious orbit in a cloud- 
less sky, accompanied with concerts, the 
laughter of happy men, prayers granted, 
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and adoration! Sweet hopes follow in 
its train, the voice of little children, the 
voice of young girls, the joyful step of 
men valiant in labor, everything pro- 
claims glad festivity, the heart dilates, and 
we fancy that we have reached heaven. 

When they had long contemplated this 
sight another rustic scene recalled our 
ramblers to earth. Along the meadows 
which followed the footpath, in a little 
solitary valley, with the forest on one 
side and the velvety hills on the other, 
some families were pulling flax—a mod- 
est harvest, gathered contemplatively and 
at leisure. There was no haste; the day 
sufficed for it. Neither were there hired 
laborers; the father, mother, and children 
were more than were needed, The hon- 
est people were alone—alone in these cool 
nooks—the father pulling up the straight, 
glossy stalks, crested with their dried 
plumes, by the armful, the eldest son fol- 
lowing in the wake of his father, and the 
mother and young daughters preparing the 
stalks. If the family possessed a meadow 
close by the flax field, the bundles were 
quickly spread on the grass by agile fin- 
gers, where the rains and the sun bleached 
the long shoots from which the mother 
would spin the web in the winter evenings. 
She already saw, in fancy, the beautiful 
linen, the snowy napkins and strong cloth! 
In the mean time, the little ones waded in 
the brook, plunged into the brake, and 
picked their aprons full of sloes. 

The sun was declining, its amber rays 
were gilding the summits, and the moun- 
tain was enveloped in a golden veil. 

Camille, Edgar, and the captain walked 
slowly. They wandered about at ran- 
dom, in search of some wild nook, above, 
under the pines, where to encamp, build 
a great fire, and make Turkish coffee, 
such as neither Camille nor the collegian 
had ever seen. They piled up the dry 
wood, The thyme served as a carpet, 
The perspectives were shortening; the 
fields had resumed their silence ; and light 
flaky clouds, tinged with carnation when 
they encountered a sunbeam, were float- 
ing in the sky. Camille gazed at the 
valleys filling with mists, while the cap- 
tain pensively gazed at Camille. 
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“Come, the coffee!” cried Edgar, sud- 
denly. “Max, bring the Mocha here. 
Grind this for me, my boy. Camille, my 
pet, shake this sieve a little, if you please. 
Captain, Seignior Effendi, pour on the 
boiling water !” 

You know the enjoyment of a wander- 
ing life; you have tasted the pleasure of 
the vast steppes, the joy of leaving yester- 
day where it fell and letting the morrow 
provide for itself as it may, becoming 
Bohemians, Zingari, pilgrims on the 
earth, and dreaming that nothing hangs 
over our heads but the sky. 

“Good!” cried Edgar. “A Bedouin 
encampment in the midst of the desert. 
This is what Ilike. Down with civilized 
life! Here, my pet, and you, Max! 
This is ambrosia. Confess that the gods 

Max, my boy, you are making a 
frightful grimace. What! don’t you like 
it?” Max, scalded, rolled his eyes fright- 
fully, and threw his zarf* on the turf. 

“A zarf set with diamonds! You 
don't know what you are doing, my boy. 
Look at your cousin; see how she in- 
hales this nectar! A houri would not do 
better. Really, my pet, you are worthy 
to fill the throne of the Commander of 
the Faithful.” 

Camille shrugged her shoulders, 

“ Here is a fine opportunity to convert 
Asia, Victor. Don’t grimace at me in that 
way! A Turk, my pet, is not a hea- 
then.” 

Camille's brow was crimson. 

“Come, Camille, answer me, would 
not you have a Turk, offered by your 
brother ?” 

“No!” The “no” was spoken harsh- 
ly, with a glance trembling with anger. 

“ Well, well, my pet, we'll say no more 
about it. Look at the captain, now, with 
his solemn air!” 

But Camille heard nothing, saw 
nothing; neither M. de Presle, who was 
of a deathly pallor, nor her brother, con- 
vulsed with laughter. Suddenly, indig- 
nant and shocked, as if a secretly plotted 
scheme had been suddenly discovered, 
“No,” she repeated, in a short, precise, 


* A little Arabian cup. 
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inexorable tone, “neither a Turk, nor a 
heathen, nor a Deist, nor any one.” 

M. de Presle, with quivering lip, ap- 
proached her. 

“ What!” said he, somewhat haughtily, 
“not even an honest man, too sincere to 
disguise his opinion?” 

Camille shook her head. 

“ Not even aman too believing to feign 
to believe?” 

There was an instant of silence. 

“Not even a worshipper of the true 
God?” 

“Not even him,” said the young girl 
coldly. ‘An abyss separates souls that 


are not united by the true faith.” 
Do you believe it, Ca- 


“ An abyss! 
mille?” 

The captain’s voice was so grave that 
Camille shuddered. She raised her eyes 
to him and encountered his gaze—a gaze 
full of emotion, at once imploring and 
commanding: she was silent and turned 
aside her head, 

Edgar, ill at ease, was treading the coals 
under foot. Camille rose, still mute; she 
took the lead, and M. de Presle followed 
at a distance. 

Ah! what mute eloquence filled the 
young girl’s heart! She would not give 
this heart indeed to any but a worshipper 
of Christ! She would not take one fora 
master who had shaken off the yoke of 
the Saviour! She would not betray her 
God! She wished to love forever, she 
despised that brief happiness, she dis- 
dained that puerile felicity, which goes 
to meet death blindly, and is blighted on 
this side of the tomb—without duration, 
without a future, and without heaven! 
She wished to cross the valley of death 
hand in hand with her spouse and lord, 
she did not wish to loosen her grasp at 
the threshold of the celestial abodes! 
The lower regions did not suffice for her, 
she stifled therein. That love which 
trails on the ground, which prayer does 
not elevate, which the eternal does not 
await, which the same hope has never 
illumined—that affection which is content 
with little, which feeds on a meagre diet, 
which is of necessity confined to the 
interests of a day, which vegetates in the 
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dust, and is banished from those glorious 
spheres where the soul attains its full 
stature and life its complete fulness—that 
love, that vulgar, short-sighted, and short- 
lived partnership, quickly blighted, and 
ending in destruction—no, she would 
have none of it, 

Camille walked on breathless, with 
brow erect, As they were crossing the 
threshold of the manor-house, Edgar 
seized her hand, exclaiming, ‘ Forgive 
me, my pet!” The young girl cast on 
him so haughty a glance that he shrank 
back in dismay. 

Camille went to her chamber, M. de 
Presle returned to the lodge, Aunt Lise 
had already retired, and for two hours 
Edgar walked up and down, whistling, 
and pausing now and then to drum Ab- 
dul Medgid’s march on the window-pane, 
accompanied by the exclamation between 
the puffs of his cigar, ‘It must be con- 
fessed that I am a proud animal!” 


CHAPTER XII, 


Tue next morning, Sunday, Edgar call- 
ed Yusuf before dawn, leaped on Abou 
Bekher, and disappeared for the day — 


one way of repairing his mistakes! 


When Camille went down to the draw- 
ing-room she found M. de Presle already 
there. The captain’s face bore the im- 
print of coldness mingled with bitterness. 
Breakfast taken almost in silence, M. de 
Presle, without looking at Camille, and 
almost without seeing her, seated him- 
self by Aunt Lise’s side, opened an old 
volume of Saurin, and commenced the 
reading of the sermon which had been her 
delight every Sunday since his arrival. 

Camille went out. She bent her steps 
toward the church, followed by Made- 
moiselle Bourgoin, loftier and more be- 
dizened with ribbons than ever. Camille 
walked with a resolute tread. Dissatis- 
fied and restless, she hastened toward 
that temple where she had so often found 
peace. The aged pastor, that venerable 
man who had taught her the Gospel, that 
energetic and faithful soul was about to 
speak to her. She felt herself encircled 
by the approbation of the old man, his 
strong friendship sustained her, he had a 
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smile for her victories, and would have 
compassion on her sorrows. But on 
entering, Camille found herself disap- 
pointed. A young man occupied the 
pulpit, a licentiate full of zeal and in- 
experience, impetuous, fulminating, fresh 
from school, bristling with theological 
formulas, and armed with angular. prop- 
ositions, one of those conscripts who 
would gladly preach Christ, the Gospel 
in one hand and the cudgel in the other. 

Mademoiselle Bourgoin was filled with 
joy at the sight; she cast an austere 
glance over the congregation, and took 
her place among the matrons. Camille 
made a little grimace, and glided to the 
manor pew. 

The matrons, opposite the pulpit, gazed 
with all their might on the terrible joust- 
er, their favorite, who shook the sinners, 
vices and vicious, before the assembled 
parish, and dragged them all before his 
bar. All trembled save the matrons, who, 
firm in the consciousness of their virtues, 
inhaled the sweet perfume of sacrifice. 
At the overwhelming accusation which 
caused more than one head to bow, at 
the sanguinary pictures which caused 
more than one face to blush, they tossed 
their heads exultingly, while an inde- 
scribable beatitude illumined their faces. 

Many ingenuous souls, many simple 
minds, ready to receive any lesson, 
marveled at the great eloquence of 
the young man. 

Then he gave vent to those oratorical 
outbursts which call forth the handker- 
chiefs and moisten the eyes of a whole 
congregation. With a gesture, he un- 
covered the tombs and evoked their de- 
ceased relatives. At the sight of this 
lugubrious procession of cherished beings 
—the dying father stretching his hands in 
benediction over his family; the infant, 
pale and ghastly, seeking its mother with 
its eyes; the young girl bidding a final 
adieu to life; and the husband, casting a 
last look on the widow—all, recognizing 
their loved ones, abandoned themselves, 
drowned in tears and wrung with an- 
guish, to that intoxication of desolation 
which is not without its sweetness. 

Did they feel themselves consoled and 
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strengthened? Were sinners touched to 
the soul? stung to the quick by con- 
science? Were they impelled to Christ 
by that hunger and thirst for forgiveness, 
by that horror for having offended God, 
by that need of a new life which signal- 
izes true repentance? I know not. 

Nevertheless, at the first words that he 
spoke, ‘ No man can serve two masters,” 
Camille believed herself reconciled with 
the orator. It seemed to her that the 
clouds opened over his head, that a burst 
of light broke through and crowned him 
with a golden halo, and that Heaven it- 
self was about to celebrate his courage. 
She endured without overmuch weari- 
ness his enumeration of the different 
ways in which the soul is held in bond- 
age—the passion for dignities, the base- 
ness of courtiers, the vanity of men of 
learning, all arrows which passed a hun- 
dred feet above the heads of the honest 
villagers, little troubled with such weak- 
nesses. Then came a direct onslaught 
upon Deists and infidels. Infidels and 
Deists, in the eyes of the preacher, were 
one and the same sort of reprobates. He 
confounded all in the same anathema— 
the man who recognized in the Crea- 
tor perfect goodness and an attentive 
Providence, the doubter who hesitated 
through scruples, the person who ques- 
tioned with a firm determination to dis- 
cover the truth, the skeptic eternally 
amused by the jugglery of his wit, the 
atheist who would deny the sun in case of 
need, the discouraged or rebellious soul, 
the despairing heart, and the haughty 
and narrow intellect, idolizing its nega- 
tions. Periods followed periods; light- 
nings furrowed the discourse; hell, gap- 
ing, awaited the prey which the frenzied 
athlete relentlessly drove before him ; and 
Camille felt the protests of her good 
sense, her pity, and her very faith in the 
Gospel, rising up and kindling within her 
heart. 

“No,” said she to herself as the invec- 
tives burst forth; “no, the Deist is not 
an Atheist; no, blindness is not always 
rebellion. One may seek sincerely, and, 
not finding at the first instant, be seized 
with discouragement. No, the man who 
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does not believe everything because he 
has stumbled on some mystery—the man 
weary of marching because he has 
marched alone in his path, without a 
guide, without assistance, without a 
friend, without a heart to pray for him— 
this man is not an enemy of the God he 
knows not. No, everything is not wrecked 
at once. Honor, devotion, the nobility 
of the soul, may remain standing in the 
midst of many ruins, to protest the love 
of Christ and to testify to human dignity ; 
and the honest doubter is not one and 
the same with the vicious man.” 

But when, from slavery to the goods 
of this world, honors, power, knowledge, 
and dignities, the orator, by a skilful trans- 
ition, descended to slavery to creatures; 
when, from the height of his empyrean, 
he set about considering those insignifi- 
cant beings, kindred and friends, the 
ephemera of a day, unworthy to occupy 
our hearts ; when he showed the wretched 
chains worn by those insane fathers, sons 
and spouses, who abandon themselves to 
the seductions of a transient affection; 
when he plainly declared that God alone 
has a right to our love, because he is 
eternal; that to become enamored of an 
object which must end is to embrace 
smoke ; that calculation is evil and is con- 
trary to our interest, rightly understood ; 
and that God, jealous of all that is not 
his own, and justly so of these creatures— 
dust which a breath animates and which 
another breath sweeps away—desires to 
reign alone in our hearts, like those kings 
of the East, the more majestic in propor- 
tion as they are the more solitary, Ca- 
mille’s breast heaved with indignation. 
Her God, her Gad himself, thus calumni- 
ated! She would not endure it. Who 
had created these human affections—who 
but the Lord, the God who raised the 
dead, and restored children to their 
mothers? Would a heart that had been 
laid desolate, a heart in which a void had 
been made, love its sovereign better for 
this? Stripped of creatures, would it not 
become enamored of itself; and are not 
those who are disdainful of earthly affec- 
tions the ones that worship themselves 
the most? But whospeaks of creatures? 
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Creatures—they are you and I! And 
one of these insignificant beings presumes 
to regard the rest with an eye of con- 
tempt! Creatures, ephemera, the dust 
of a day, what you please—these creatures 
are beloved of Christ; these ephemera are 
immortal; this dust will rise again in 
glory, for a God has died for it! 

Ah! the old pastor would not have 
talked thus of creatures, he who put on 
mourning for all his friends ! He had lov- 
ed them, he still loved them; and he al- 
so loved his God. His tears flowed, but 
in his heart there was no rebellion, he 
even blessed Christ who had reunited his 
loved ones, gone before him, in their Fa- 
ther’s mansion in the heavens. To with- 
draw his affection from them because 
they were no longer present—such a 
calculation had never entered his soul ! 

While Camille sustained so rude a con- 
flict in her own mind against the young 
preacher, the matrons, tossing their 
heads, ostentatiously wiped their faces 
and nodded in token of approbation ; and, 
as ludicrous ideas sometimes occur to one 
in the midst of the gravest situations, the 
thought entered Camille’s mind that she 
too might perhaps some day, in the 
course of a few years, shake her head 
with the same air, and pinch her lips in 
the same manner, and in the same fashion 
inhale with inflated nostril the sweet 
odor of austere virtue. She shuddered, 
then a smile lighted up her face. The 
orator had just reached his peroration. 
With both arms extended toward the 
matrons, “And thou, young maiden,” he 
exclaimed, in a paroxysm of eloquence, 
“and thou, young maiden, beware of thy 
heart! Thou, young maiden, who walk- 
est with brow erect, thou art perhaps a 
slave; thou art also bruised with fetters. 
Hast thon not a master, a master besides 
God, a master who is his enemy, a master 
rebellious andlost? Young maiden, be- 
ware of thy heart!” 

Camille turned pale; Mademoiselle 
Bourgoin’s ribbons fluttered in air. 

But when the preacher, the last word 
uttered, cast a triumphant glance toward 
Camille, the look which he: encountered 
was so frigid and steadfast, her calm lips 
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so proudly ruled their emotion, her coun- 
tenance expressed such impenetrable in- 
difference, her fingers gathered up the 
folds of her shawl with such nonchalance, 
she rose and opened the pew-door with 
such deliberation, then brushed past the 
young man with so lofty an air that he, 
who had expected to see an humbled 
brow and almost supplicating attitude, 
fell back into his pulpit amazed and con- 
founded, and asked himself, for the first 
time in his life, whether his homily had 
done harm or good. 

Camille returned with hasty steps to the 
manor, rebellion raging in her heart, Ex- 
ecutions in the pulpit, those so much 
vaunted acts of heroic temerity, that valor 
which, rightly taken, is nought but 
weakness, I was about to say cowardice, 
had always roused her indignation, as 
neither being approved by Christian cha- 
rity nor suited to the true dignity of a 
preacher. The triumphs which they se- 
cure are too easy, the spirit of the victor 
is too much exalted, and the soul of the 
vanquished too often runs the risk of 
perishing. To point out the sinner, to 
crush him by arguments to which he 
cannot reply, to fell him to the earth in- 
stead of convincing him, was, in Camille’s 
opinion, to be false to honor, to love, and 
to all the delicacy of the gospel; and to 
forget that the preacher is a man himself, 
fallible, guilty and lost. Christ, the holy 
God, never acted in this wise. 

She walked onward; a tumult was 
raging in her heart; a tempest swept 
through her being, confounding in its 
vortex justice and injustice, truth and 
error, to such a degree that good and 
evil, the true and the false, were all carried 
away in the same blast. 

Alas ! the injudicious advocates of good 
causes rouse these tempests, these rav- 
ages follow their steps. With a brutal 
gesture, unconscious in its rudeness, they 
precipitate into the abyss the soul that 
was hesitating on the brink, terrified at 
its depth. 

That any one had dared, by a word, to 
encroach on her private life, mattered 
little to Camille. Her personality did 
not trouble her. Her pride, moreover, was 
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aroused, She stood too high in her own es- 
timation to feel herself attacked. But an- 
other wasin question; and though the name 
of this person did not even frame itself 
in her mind, her heart felt an imperative 
need of reparation. This martial figure 
had assumed a new nobility. The dig- 
nity, the pride of the captain, his very 
coldness, all was cleared up, all was 
idealized. Had not she, too, been unjust ? 
Foolishly harsh, had not she misunder- 
stood him? 


When she opened the door of the draw- 
ing-room, Victor was still reading. He 
raised his eyes for a moment; they shot 
forth an ardent glance at this apparition, 
imbued with gentleness and radiant with 
kindly feeling, almost with tenderness, 
then fell again; he continued to read 
with a firm voice, and no rustling of the 
leaf betrayed the slightest emotion, Ca- 
mille felt that, to cure this wound, more 
than one tear, and more than one day 
was needed. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Tue days passed by. M. de Presle’s 
constraint continued. Edgar, unable to 
shake off his confusion, had not recov- 
ered from his embarrassment. Max, 
whose vacation was drawing to a close, 
was preparing to quit the manor. Aunt 
Lise alone remained tranquil; neverthe- 
less, she also saw that the sunshine of 
innocent gayety had disappeared. 

One heart, however, retained hope— 
that of Camille. Her sadness pleaded 
for her; her youthful grace, her accents, 
in which plaintive tones might have 
been detected, and her sudden and inex- 
plicable moods of familiarity, as if Victor 
had become her brother. 

And was he not such? Was it not his 
friendship that she desired? Should she 
not restore what fate had taken from him, 
constitute herself his sister, and draw him 
to the God whom she adored ? 

One after another, the old habits were 
resumed ; nothing was said, but all under- 
stood each other. The long walks re- 
commenced, and all hearts expanded 
anew with warm emotions. 

At evening, gathered round Aunt Lise, 
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who scarcely heard them, they chanted 
the old laments of the country, or the 
melodies of Spain and Italy. 

Edgar called Yusuf, and made him re- 
peat, in his fierce voice, some Turkish 
schiarky, with modulations wilder than 
the bounding gazelle in the desert, and 
which carried them back to the nights 
of the East, the distant oases, and the 
far-reaching sands which mirrored the se- 
renity of the heavens. Then Camille com- 
menced a plaintive and dreamy German 
ballad. M. de Presle, a passionate ad- 
mirer of Italian music, struggled against 
the mysterious charm of the vague mel- 
ody which, nevertheless, had a saddened 
grace from the lips of Camille, which 
held him entranced. 

They lived thus, lulled in tranquillity. 

The hour was beautiful, it was holy; 
so Camille believed, so she wished to be- 
lieve it; and when a lightning flash re- 
vealed the depths of the abyss—that 
abyss of late so proudly pointed out—she 
closed her eyes, turned aside her head, 
and murmured in her turn, Allah Kerim! 


One evening Mickel entered, carrying, 
with great ceremony a salver, upon 
which was an official envelope. “ For 
Monsieur the Viscount!” Victor seized 
the letter, broke the seal, ran his eye 
over the missive, turned slightly pale, 
and said, “ Very well!” 

Edgar had read it over his shoulder. 

“The White Nile; good! what a 
madman !” 

A shudder ran through Camille’s veins. 
Aunt Lise looked first at one, then at the 
other, her gentle countenance full of anx- 
iety. Victor placed the letter before her; 
as she read, her face became more and 
more clouded, 

“What!” said she; “summoned to 
Paris!” 

“In two days.” 

“ But nothing is decided ?” 

“No, indeed!” cried Edgar, with a 
stentorian voice, as he paced the room. 
“The Minister wishes to see him—a mere 
fancy ! Victor remains free. Non- 
sense!” 
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Camille heard no more. This depart- 
ure in two days; another one, perhaps 
final. She comprehended nothing be- 
yond this fact; it stood before her in all 
its terror; she contemplated it, absorbed 
and dismayed, as the victims gazed at the 
antique Medusa in the days of fable; 
anguish has its power of fascination. 
Her arteries ceased beating, her lips 
were mute, her ideas fled; the image 
remained inexorable ; perceptions of mis- 
fortune rose confusedly in her mind; she 
felt herself in the grasp of something 
resembling heathen necessity. 

Oh! wrung heart, wrung heart, who 
can tell thy tortures! Who can paint 
the power of suffering, suddenly tower- 
ing to giant proportions, while the whole 
being loses life, the mouth refuses to utter 
a syllable, the blood freezes, the brow 
turns to marble, yet not a tremor or a 
sigh betrays the extent of the martyr- 
dom. 

Camille remained standing, frigid, her 
fingers straying over the keys on which 
they rested at Michel's entrance. Never 


did impassive statue better express indif- 


ference. Victor gazed at her; a mortal 
chill had also seized him. 

The silence lasted long. Night had 
fallen. Suddenly, a chord caused the 
captain to start, Edgar stopped his walk, 
and looked at his sister. A voice, that 
of Camille, pure, vibrating, full of emo- 
tion, and tearful, had commenced that 
sublime melody, Schubert’s Farewell! 

The voice rose in its desolate fulness, 
it melted into strains of ineffable tender- 
ness, it spread, it swelled, grief had found 
its language. What the lips refused to 
utter, what the heart concealed, what 
Camille would not know, exhaled with 
its accents, and wept through the heart- 
rending notes; the singer, intoxicated, 
soared toward those glorious regions 
where even suffering has its enchant- 
ments, She sangon. Victor drew near. 
She did not see him; she felt his pres- 
ence, in the shadows of evening, by her 
side. When the last sound died away, 
when her head fell, and she rose trem- 
bling, a burning hand seized her tremulous 
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fingers, and a voice cried, “ Camille! Ca- then, on her knees in her chamber, her 
mille! ’” head buried in the cushions, she remained 
But the young girl tore herself from motionless, 
the grasp, and fled like a wounded fawn ; 
(To be continued.) 


RAPHAEL'S MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. 


WRITTEN AFTER VIEWING THE MAGNIFICENT PICTURE IN THE ROYAL GALLERY AT DRESDEN. 


Txov stand’st between the earth and heaven, 
Sweet Mary, with thy boy; 

And on thy young and lovely face 
Lingers surprise aud joy! 


The angel's words are sounding yet 
In thy attentive ear; 

Thou hold’st thy child most tenderly, 
And yet with awe and fear! 


Almost a frightened look thou hast, 
As if within thy thought 

The glory of thy motherhood 
An anxious burden brought. 


Thou dar’st not clasp the holy child 
With freedom to thy breast, 

And yet because he is thine own 
Thou look’st supremely blest! 


God gave the boy into thine arms, 
And thou his mother art— 

And yet the words the angel spoke 
Are lingering in thy heart! 


Thou canst not call him quite thine own, 
And when upon thy knee 

He sleeps as other infants sleep, 
Thou dost a glory see, 


Which fills thee with a kind of awe, 
And makes thee tremble so, 

That thou dost lay thy baby down, 
And, bending very low, 


Dost ask the Father why he sent 
A babe divine to thee, 

And, pouring out thy troubled heart, 
Dost seek his sympathy |! 


Ob Mary, loved of God and man, 
Let all thy fears depart, 

For God will send his Spirit down, 
To guide thy anxious heart— 
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And thou shalt rear the blessed child 
Cheered by his smile divine, 

And in thy sweet and humble home 
Shall God’s veiled glory shine. 


But oh! I dread for thee the hour 
When thou shalt stand alone 

Beneath the cross where God’s dear Son 
Shall for man’s sin atone. 


A sword shall enter then thine heart 
And leave such bitter pain, 
That thou wilt kneel in agony, 


Inquiring once again, 


Why God should crush thee with a grief 
No other heart could share, 

And why in utter loneliness 
Thou must the anguish bear. 


And oh! I see another day 
When thou shalt wondering stand, 
Amidst a throng who welcome thee, 
In heaven, the blessed land! 


And tlien the Lord, who lived on earth 


Clothed in humility, 


Shall sit upon his Father's throne 


In radiant majesty! 


The angels then shall lead thy feet 
Across the crystal sea, 

And thou shalt reach the blessed One 
Who lived and died for thee; 


Thy grateful praise shall swell the song 
Which rises toward the throne, 

For then the mysteries of earth 
Shall all be fully known! 


Sweet Mary, when the gate of life 
Death’s hand unlocks for me, 
I shall discern thy lovely face, 


By its humility. 


—_—————2- oe 


THE CLIMATE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Tue Valley of the Mississippi is capable 
of a twofold division; first, naturally, 
into the Delta and the immense areas 
drained by the chief tributaries, like the 
Ohio and the Missouri; and, second, as 


by Dr. Draper, with less scientific accu- 
racy, into three great planes, a northern, 
eastern, and western. The northern is 
bounded on the south by the Ohio and 
the Missouri, the eastern inclines from 
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the crest of the Appalachian chain to the 
Mississippi, the western rises from the 
Mississippi to the dividing crests of the 
Rocky Mountains and of the Sierra Madre. 
The Ohio separates the northern and 
eastern; the Missouri separates the 
northern and western, Of the three 
planes which make up the great Missis- 
sippi basin, that declining from the north 
is geologically the oldest, that from the 
eust next, that from the west is of the 
most recent formation. 

The geographical centre of the Union, 
exclusive of Alaska, is a point twenty 
miles west and six miles south of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. The centre of popula- 
tion was, at the last census, near Warren- 
ton, Va., but must now be somewhere in 
Western Virginia. The political centre 
is fast gravitating westward toward the 
States bordering on the Mississippi, and, 
already the teeming, pushing, exacting 
population of the Great West is demand- 
ing the removal of the national capital 
from Washington to St. Louis, or to some 
adjacent point on the Mississippi. <A 
glance at the map will show that St. Louis, 
situated near the confluence of the Mis- 
souri, the upper Mississippi and the Ohio, 
with the lower Mississippi (affording with 
their tributaries some fourteen thousand 
miles of inland navigation), should be- 
come, not long after the completion of the 
Pacific Railroad, the distributing point 
of Asiatic travel and commerce on this 
continent, and the commercial centre of 
the Union. 

Now let a traveler start from the Atlan- 
tic in the latitude of Washington, and after 
making the ascent to the summit of the Al- 
leghenies, slowly descend their western 
slope to this central point on the Missis- 
sippi. The country that would be travers- 
ed byhim is European in conformation and 
in aspect, European in the origin, traditions, 
customs and ideas of the people. The Alle- 
ghenies are Pyrenees or Apennines, as 
you will. The forests resemble those of 
England and Germany, yet are grander 
than the Ardennes and the Schwarz- 
wald forests. In addition to Ontario and 
Erie—fresh inland seas—we have, espe- 
cially in Central New York, the counter- 
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parts of the beautiful lakes of Scotland 
and Switzerland. The rivers on the east- 
ern slope of the Appalachian chain, says 
Dr. Despre, resemble those of Europe. 
They divide the coast into humerous 
peninsulas; they tend to separate, in- 
stead of binding together in union, 
Had the Atlantic States been united by 
some great stream like the Mississippi, 
their history would have been altogether 
different. The prairies of Illinois resem- 
ble those of Wallachia and Moldavia; 
they are not unlike the steppes of Russia. 

Now let the same traveler leave the 
Mississippi at St. Louis and climb the 
western incline of the great basin along 
the southern branch of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. He will ascend through Mis- 
souri and Kansas. In Colorado he will 
reach the dividing crests of the Rocky 
Mountains, which, with the Sierras, are the 
Alps, or rather the Altai ranges, of Amer- 
ica. These remote prairies, beyond the 
Mississippi, beyond the Missouri, here 
gently rolling, there fixed in vast billows, 
whose ascending and descending sweeps 
are covered with rich grasses, are the fa- 
vorite haunts of the buffalo. Over these 
broad prairies, as over the vast sterile 
plains that lie beyond, also roam tribes 
of red men who have not forgotten the 
traditions of the Indian, and who but yes- 
terday put on their feathers and their 
paint, and went out on the war-path to 
drive away the whites. Descending the 
western slope of the Rocky Mountains 
our traveler would cross the lofty intra- 
mountain basin of Salt Lake, and reach 
the Pacific at San Francisco, by a short 
and rapid descent from the Sierra Ne- 
vada, 

West of the Mississippi, the configura- 
tion of the country, the very appearance 
of the land, is Asiatic, Those lofty pla- 
teaux, those arid plains, those vast saline 
basins, from which water can escape 
only by evaporation, and in which salt 
lakes, like the Caspian and the Dead Sea, 
are of necessity formed, are all decidedly 
Asiatic. The west and the north-west 
winds, the drying winds of the Unitea 
States, which lose their moisture as they 
sweep over the summits of the Sierras 
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and the Rocky Mountains, make those 
treeless wastes, those lofty intra-and 
cis-mountain spaces cold, dry, and barren, 
They bear away the humidity of the at- 
mosphere, leaving the springs bitter, and, 
in places, the surface of the earth cover- 
ed with films of soda and salt. In cer- 
tain localities the rain-fall is not more 
than three inches per year. The atmos- 
phere of the “Plains” is so dry that 
Buffalo meat does not putrefy in the 
open air, and the sweet, rich grasses, 
when they can grow at all, are convert- 
ed into nutritious hay as they stand on 
the prairie. This sandy desert corre- 
sponds in many respects to Arabia; New 
Mexico to Palestine ; Sonora to Persia; 
British America to Siberia. 

Were the steppes of Russia, the prai- 
ries of Wallachia, and the plains of Hun- 
gary east, instead of west, of the great 
Asiatic deserts, our supposed traveler, 
crossing Asia and Europe from east to 
west, in his circuit of the globe, so as to 
touch Japan, Pekin, the desert of Cobi, 
the steppes of Southern Russia, the 
Danubian Principalities, Hungary, Aus- 
tria, and France, would find geological 
conformations,meteorological phenomena, 
soils, climates, products, greatly resem- 
bling those which he encountered in his 
journey across the Western hemisphere. 
Both of these journeys would be in 
“the course of Empire,” in the tract of 
commerce, of civilizations, one the most 
ancient, the other the most modern. By 
this track, also, “‘comes the sun diurnally 
to cheer the world. Thus the plague, 
the small-pox and the cholera, The 
sources of life and happiness—the pesti- 
lence that saddens both. It is within a 
belt of the earth straddling the 40° of 
north latitude, that the greatest mass of 
land surrounds the world, and where the 
continents most nearly approach. Within 
this belt, from 30° to 50°, four-fifths of 
the human race is assembled, and here 
the civilized nations, of whom we pos- 
sess any history, have succeeded one 
another, commencing at the furthest ex- 
tremity of Asia, and forming a zodiac 
towards the setting sun. This succession 
has flowed onward in an even course, 
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undulating along an isothermal line, until 
in our time the ring is about to close 
around the earth’s circumference, by the 
arrival of the American nation on the 
coast of the Pacific, which looks over 
into Asia.” On the south side of this 
belt, in the Eastern hemisphere, is the 
Mediterranean; over against it, in the 
Western hemisphere, is the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. At the head of the former is the 
delta of the Nile; at the head of the lat- 
ter is the delta of the Mississippi—the 
two most wonderful rivers of the world, 
embouching in almost the same latitude, 
but running from directly opposite direc- 
tions, and characterized by many similar 
as also by widely different peculiarities, 
New Orleans is the vis-d-vis of Grand 
Cairo. 

The latitude of 49°, our north-west 
boundary, and also nearly the northern 
limit of the valley of the upper Missouri, 
is about the latitude of Paris in Prance, 
of Prague in Germany, of Pultowa in 
Russia, of the Great Altai range in Cen- 
tral Asia, of the Valley of the Amoor in 
Eastern Asia. The latitude of the Balize, 
about 29°, does not ever touch the 
southernmost point of Europe by seven 
degrees, crosses Africa south of Morocco 
and Grand Cairo, is nearly the latitude 
of Shiraz in Persia, of Delhi in India, of 
Ningpo, in China. But when we come to 
compare the lines of latitude with the 
isothermals, or lines of uniform heat, we 
find that distance from the equator is but 
one of the many causes that determine the 
temperature of a particular locality. 
The isothermal of the mean annual tem- 
perature of 50° begins at Vancouver’s 
Island, touches Salt Lake, then bends 
down to Santa Fe, more than fifteen de- 
grees south of Vancouver's Island, and 
again, deflecting northward, passes 
through Fort Laramie, Council Bluff, 
Rock Island, Pittsburg, New Haven, 
and Nantucket. Trace the isothermal of 
the annual mean of 40° across Europe 
and Asia, and you will find it to vary 
almost as much as across the western 
continent; you will find it bending far to 
the northward in the western front of 
Europe, in consequence of the warm 
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water of the Gulf Stream, Fruits, that 
can scarcely endure the frosts of Florida 
and Louisiana, thrive in Spain, Southern 
France, Italy and Greece. The citizen 
of frozen New York can hardly appre- 
ciate that he resides about twelve degrees 
south of temperate London, nearly nine 
degrees south of sunny Paris, two de- 
grees south of hot and unhealthy Rome, 
one degree south of torrid Madrid, and 
only three degrees north of Sicily, 
Smyrna, and Athens. The climate of 
Western Europe resembles that of Cali- 
fornia; the climate of our Atlantic coast 
is not unlike that of the eastern or cor- 
responding coast of Asia. 

Here, then, comes in the operation of 
those disturbing causes which contribute 
to make up what we call climate, relative 
situation, elevation of surface, irregularity 
of outline, the nature of the soil, forests, 
the rain-fall, the prevailing winds, evap- 
oration, etc., with the various agencies 
of civilization. What a variety and 
complexity of climate should one, indeed, 
naturally expect to find in the Mississippi 
Valley, an immense region extending 
through twenty degrees of latitude, an 
inter-continental basin with but a few 
miles of coast line on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and consequently shut out on the 
east by the Alleghenies and the Appala- 
chian Chain, and on the west by the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierras, from 
the moderating and equalizing influences 
of the ocean. Minnesota has a mean 
annual temperature of 40°, Wisconsin 
45°, Iowa 48°, Illinois 49°, Missouri 55°, 
Tennesee 56°, Arkansas 63°, Mississippi 
63°, and the Balize 72°,—a difference 
altogether of thirty-two degrees of heat 
in twenty degrees of latitude. + 

A straight line drawn through the 
sources of the Allegheny, in Western New 
York, and Lac Travers, the northernmost 
point of the upper Mississippi, would 
leave nearly all of lake Erie and lake 
Michigan projected, so to speak, into the 
Mississippi region. A line drawn from 
Lac Travers to the northernmost bend of 
the Missouri would intersect the Red 
River of the north, A line from the Ten- 
nessee at Chattanooga to the Balize 
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would cross the Tombigby and Alabama 
rivers. A line from the Balize to the 
head waters of the Red River would cut 
in two the Brazos and the Sabine. 

The head waters of the Ohio are 1,649 
feet above the level of the Gulf of Mexico; 
the head waters of the upper Mississippi 
are only 31 feet higher, while lake Michi- 
gan, between the two, is but 582 feet 
above the same level. Water from lake 
Michigan reaches the Mississippi through 
the Chicago Canal and Illinois river, soon 
to be enlarged into a great ship-canal. 
Those who think of the prairies as level, 
will be surprised to know that La Salle is 
74 feet lower than Chicago, and Monroe, 
only 34 miles south of Chicago, 212 feet 
higher than that city. The source of the 
Arkansas is ten thousand feet above tide 
water, although that river descends 
through half of this enormous altitude in 
the first hundred and fifty miles of its 
course. The force of gravitation, that 
silent, invisible power, which controls the 
motions of the universe, rolls a drop of 
water down an inclined plane of more 
than 4,000 miles—from the springs of the 
upper Missouri to the Balize—in order to 
bring it only 6,800 feet—about a mile and 
a quarter—nearer to the earth's centre, 

The great range of elevation in the 
head waters of the Missouri naturally 
causes a great range of temperature in 
“this feeding reservoir of snow and ice.” 
Instead of melting in the short space of a 
month, and swelling the river to a spring 
torrent, the process of melting begins in 
the valleys early in the season, goes on 
gradually to higher elevations as the sea- 
son advances, and is not finished until 
far into the summer. 

The average annual rain-fall of the 
Mississippi Valley is estimated at forty 
and two-tenths inches, It may be stated, 
in a general way, that the annual rain-fall 
diminishes as one traverses the great ba- 
sin from south to north, and with equal 
rapidity as one crosses it from east to 
west. In the Delta of the Mississippi it 
is sixty and nine-tenths inches, in Mis- 
sissippi 53, in Kentucky 46, in Ohio 44, 
in Indiana 36, in Illinois 32, in Nebraska 
21. At Cincinnati, Ohio, the annual 
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rain-fall is forty-seven and one-tenth 
inches, at Fort Pierre it is only thirteen 
and eight-tenths inches. In Plaquemine 
parish, La,, it is sixty-six and three- 
tenths inches, in Rapides parish it is six- 
ty-eight and four-tenths inches, at Fort 
Benton it is but thirteen and one-tenth 
inches. The rain-fall of the Yazoo region 
is forty-six and three-tenths inches, that 
of the vast basin of the Missouri is twen- 
ty and nine-tenths inches. The aggregate 
yearly rain-fall in the entire Valley of 
the Mississippi is estimated to be about 
seventy-eight and a half billion cubic feet 
of water, of which only about one-quar- 
ter finds its way to the sea through the 
Mississippi river. 

The prevailing winds of the Delta are 
southerly in summer, and northerly in 
winter. The former blow with a regularity 
that has led many to suppose them to 
have an intimate connection with the 
trade winds. But they are better ac- 
counted for by the theory that the south 
wind, like the east, north, and west 
winds in the summer time, results from 
aspiration rather than propulsion, from 
the movement of the air toward the cen- 
tral plains of the continent, to supply the 
place of enormous bodies of heated at- 
mosphere raised from their hot and arid 
surface, These southerly winds, and the 
proximity of the Gulf, make the atmos- 
phere of Louisiana the most humid in the 
United States, admirably adapting the 
Delta of the Mississippi and the lower 
Red River region to the cultivation of 
sugar and rice, but rendering it too damp 
for cotton. The Delta and the Valley of 
the Nile, where, after the subsidence of the 
river, the water is supplied by irrigation, 
is perhaps the best cotton region in the 
world. The cotton plant requires but 
little moisture, and where this can be re- 
gulated, as in the Valley of the Nile, 
many of the causes that have materially 
injured the cotton crop in the South, dur- 
ing the past three years, can be guarded 
against. Above the Delta of the Missis- 
sippi, where the humidity is diminished 
and the annual rain-fall is less by several 
inches, the rich bottoms of Tensas par- 
ish and the Yazoo region have been con- 
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sidered the best cotton tracts in the 
South. 

The sugar cane, unlike the cotton plant, 
extracts a large part of its carbonaceous 
matter, and an immense quantity of mois- 
ture, from the air; otherwise the soil of 
the Delta would long ago have been ex- 
hausted. On one of the great sugar es- 
tates below New Orleans, I made an 
estimate last winter that the 52,000 
pounds of cane hauled to the mill from a 
single acre of land, was separated, as it 
passed between the immense iron rollers, 
into 48,000 pounds of juice, and 12,000 
pounds of bagasse, The latter was crushed 
so dry as to be used for fuel, and burned 
like tinder in the sugar-house furnace. The 
cane-juice was speedily boiled down to 
1,600 pounds of white sugar and 500 
pounds of molasses. Yet this was only 
an ordinary acre of cane taken at hazard 
from a field which had yielded a sugar 
crop forty years in succession. 

During a residence of some months at 
Pascagoula, on the Gulf coast of Missis- 
sippi, I observed that a north-east wind 
blowing from the eastern or Atlantic 
side of the Appalachian Chain was al- 
most sure to bring rain. The same was 
true of the east, south-east and south 
winds. The south-west wind, however, 
blowing from the plains of southern Tex- 
as and the plateaux of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, were, with the exception of 
occasional warm “ Gulf showers,” fair- 
weather winds, The west wind was sure 
to bring clear, dry weather; the north 
wind clear, dry and cold weather. ‘So 
long as the westerly winds continue to 
blow in winter,” says Mr, Robert Russel, 
when speaking of the climate of the 
Mississippi Valley, “ there is no cessation 
of your cold; so long as they continue 
to blow in a broad, regular stream in 
summer, there is no end to your 
drought.” 

The dry, hot winds from the plains of 
Mexico and Texas sometimes strike the 
vegetation of Louisiana as with a breath 
of flame. The sudden abstraction of a 
great quantity of moisture from the air 
by the north wind ornorth-west wind is 
frequently accompanied by the most un- 
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comfortable sensations of dryness and 
nervous prostration ; sensations equaled 
in discomfort only when the still clammy 
air is surcharged with moisture. The 
same wind in Illinois would have a 
bracing and exhilarating effect. The ter- 
rible “Northers” of Texas and western 
Louisiana often cause, in mid-summer, 
the death of men and domestic animals 
not less from the unendurably painful 
sensation of dryness than from the sud- 
den and excessive cold, 

The Gulf coast of Louisiana is occa- 
sionally visited by dreadful hurricanes in 
the months of August and September, and 
always from nearly a southeast direction. 
These hurricanes are supposed to be gen- 
erated in the West Indian seas by the 
blowing, at the same time, of the south- 
east Monsoon and the African Monsoon 
from the southwest, thereby obstructing 
the atmospheric equilibrum. The direc- 
tion of the hurricane across the country, 
according to Captain Maury, is first north- 
erly, and then easterly. We read ofa West 
Indian storm so violent that it forced the 
Gulf Stream back to its sources, and piled 
up the waters of the Gulf of Mexico to 
the height of thirty feet. A southeast 
hurricane has been known to raise the 
water at Pascagoula, Miss., fifteen feet. 
During the memorable gale of 1853, the 
water was five feet deep in many of the 
stores in Mobile. The surface of Lake 
Pontchartrain is now and then raised 
several feet by a hurricane. The left 
bank of the Mississippi is then overflowed 
with salt water, sometimes to the depth 
of six feet, as high up as even Point a 
la Hache, sixty miles above the Passes. 
Fortunately the river is low at this sea- 
son of the year, which enables the great 
Gulf wave to fall into it, and roll down 
to the sea without inundating the right 
bank of the river where are located the 
principal orange groves, and rice and 
sugar plantations. The Last Island dis- 
aster of August 10, 1856, caused the 
death of between three and four hun- 
dred visitors to that once famous resort 
on the Louisiana coast. Natchez was 
visited by an equally terrible hurricane 
some years earlier, They are the most 
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terrible phenomena witnessed on the 
Gulf coast. 

The track of a hurricane or tornado 
through the forests of the Mississippi 
region, called a “wind-road,” forms a 
straight, narrow avenue, perhaps not an 
eighth of a mile wide, and as clear of 
standing trees as if they had been felled 
with an axe. At certain seasons the 
water of the lower Mississippi is warmer 
than the land. The vapor which rises 
from its surface is then condensed, and 
a vast quantity of heat is generated in 
the atmospheric change. The channel of 
rarefied air over the Mississippi then be- 
comes a storm-track like the path of the 
Gulf Stream. The amount of heat set 
free above the latter by the condensation 
of vapor into water is a thousand fold 
greater, it is claimed, than would be 
generated by the whole cool supply an- 
nually raised in Great Britain. One need 
not look further in quest of a sufficient 
cause for the wild hurricanes of the 
Mexican Gulf and the Lower Mississippi 
region. 

The heat radiated from the surface of 
the earth passes through the atmosphere 
when it is free of moisture as if no air 
existed. But let the lower stratum of the 
atmosphere be saturated with moisture, 
as is always the case in a greater or less 
degree, it then becomes opaque to the 
heat radiated from the soil and from 
plants, while at the same time it read- 
ily transmits the heat of the sun’s direct 
rays. Professor Tyndall, the discoverer 
of this wonderful law, calculates that 
one-tenth of the heat radiated from the 
earth is intercepted by the aqueous vapor 
within ten feet of its surface. Hence the 
moderating and equalizing effect of hu- 
mid air upon the climate, a fact admira- 
bly illustrated in the case of England. 
Let the sun’s rays be removed where the 
air is dry and refrigeration quickly takes 
place. In this condition of the atmos- 
phere cold nights succeed to the heats of 
noonday; the drier the air and the hot- 
ter the sun’s rays, the colder will be the 
air at night. 

I observed this connection between a 
hot dry atmosphere and cold nights in 
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Palestine and on the Desert. Many a 
traveler across the “ Plains” has experi- 
enced the same sensations without being 
able to assign their real cause. - “The re- 
moval for a single summer night of the 
aqueous vapor from the atmosphere that 
covers England would be attended,” says 
Professor Tyndall, “ by the destruction of 
every plant which a freezing tempera- 
ture could destroy.” It is this remark- 
able law, in connection with the drying 
winds from the west and northwest, that 
causes the intensely cold nights on our 
arid western plains and deserts. In the 
Bitter Creek country, lying between two 
great ridges of the Rocky Mountains, “the 
saying of the herdsmen is that winter 
ends with July and begins with August. 
Many of the mules and oxen die of frost, 
especially in the fall, when the burning sun 
of noon is exchanged for the icy winds of 
midnight.” 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, situated 
within a few miles of the geographical 
centre of the United States, is subjected 
beyond any other part of the country, 
where similar observations have been 
made, to sudden extremes of heat and 
cold, of moisture and drought. The jour- 
nal of every traveler who has described 


Taat mankind should be set in families 
is demanded by the constitution and nat- 
ural necessities of the race. As these 
are determined by the design and ar- 
rangement of God, we are of course to 
regard the family, in its true idea, as a 
part of the provision made by Infinite 
wisdom and love, in the system of na- 
ture, for the well-being and development 
of successive generations. It has kept 
its place among the institutions of society 
through all the revolutions of the ages. 
Sometimes it has existed in very imper- 
fect and rudimental forms. Sometimes it 
has exhibited a good degree of complete- 
ness. In proportion as barbarism has pre- 
vailed, it has degenerated and lost its 
influence. Civilization, and especially 
Christian civilization, has tended to exalt 
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the Plains speaks of this peculiarity of 
temperature, Beautiful allusion is made 
in the Old Testament to the “ drought by 
day and the frosts by night,” which caus- 
ed sleep to depart from the eyes of Jacob 
while he tended the flocks of Laban. 
Mahomet says, “that any one who can 
endure the heat of Mecca and the cold of 
Medina, (both under the blazing sun of 
Arabia) is worthy of the joys of Para- 
dise.”’ 

The absence of forests on the prairies 
and plains in the northern and western 
portions of the Mississippi Valley diminish 
both the humidity of the atmosphere and 
the moisture of the earth, They would 
arrest evaporation and act as barriers 
against the drying west winds. To plant 
trees on these wastes would make the soil 
moist, would diminish by several degrees 
the intensity of the cold. To plant a close 
hedge or a strip of forest on the north and 
west side of a prairie farm would, so far 
as immunity from frost is concerned, be 
the same as moving that farm 200 miles 
further south. But not enough forests 
have yet been planted on the prairies, nor 
clearings enough made in the vast wil- 
derness of the Lower Mississippi, to sen- 
sibly affect the climate of either section. 


it, and to render it effective to its ends. 
It is, indeed, so essential an element and 
condition of civilization, that nothing 
worthy of the name can be conceived to 
exist without it. 

There is but very little that is impos- 
ing, either in the conception, or in the 
actual goings on, of a well-regulated 
family. It seems a very simple affair. 
It is not to be inferred from this, how- 
ever, that the results which are wrought 
out within its narrow circle are not of 
great importance. The grandest things 
are often achieved in a very quiet way. 
It has often been observed, with no little 
admiration, that the great processes of na- 
ture which give such marvelous prod- 
ucts of utility and beauty, are very gen- 
erally characterized by gentleness and 
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silence. The bed of lilies presents its 
exquisitely lovely forms, such as no 
hand of art can rival. The earth has 
cherished the root in her genial bosom 
silently. The dews of heaven have fallen 
on the tender stalk in the still night un- 
noticed and unheard, like tears of patient 
sorrow shed in secret. Light, heat, and 
air, like invisible spirits, have daily min- 
istered to its life and growth. So by a 
steady and noiseless process, each tall and 
graceful stem, with its coronal of flowers, 
has been made perfect. Without any buzz 
of lathe, or sound of chisel, those elegant 
shapes have been fashioned by the form- 
ing hand of nature. 

The forests too were reared in the 
same manner. No clink of hammers, nor 
stroke of cleaving axe, neither any din 
of laboring artisans, was heard in the 
forming of those mighty oaks that tower 
up in rugged strength and spread abroad 
their boughs like a noble canopy. 
Through years, through centuries, per- 
haps, they have been advanced to their 
maturity by just such influences as those 
that reared the lilies, and just as peace- 
fully. Even the Cedars of Lebanon have 
awakened no echoes among the cliffs and 
gorges of the mountains, while rising into 
grandeur. The great generative energies 
of nature, by means of which life and 
form and beauty are produced, perform 
their work, for the most part, unnoticed 
and unheard. 

It is the same in the world of mind. 
Character is not the product of accident. 
It is not the work of a moment. Itisa 
thing wrought through successive stages, 
but it does not come with observation ; 
it is the noiseless product of time, of in- 
fluences, of discipline.’ By processes of 
education, wisely and steadily applied by 
the impressions received from scenes and 
circumstances daily acting on the soul; 
by the effects of causes unperceived, or 
not distinctly noticed, yet operating with 
continued power; by such means it is, 
and not by means of sudden, violent and 
noisy forces, that the shaping of char- 
acter and life is wont to be accomplished. 
This is the Divine method of forming 


men and women, who shall exhibit the 
Vou. VIL*—5 
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beauty of true virtue and the strength of 
real greatness. It is this which Chris- 
tianity proposes, as the only effectual ; 
method of elevating and improving the 

human race. She would surround all, 

as they come forward into life, with pure 

and healthful influences ; influences which, 

while silent and gentle in themselves, shall , 
prove efficient in the production of in- 

telligence and virtue, and through the 

power of inward grace, of piety and en- 

during happiness. As the Father of the 

universe has so arranged that the flowers 

of the field and the trees of the forest 

shall be surrounded with the light and 

heat, the air and moisture, which are the 

necessary conditions of their life and 

growth and beauty, just so it is his will 

that each new generation of mankind 

shall find about it, from the first, all the 

elements and forces necessary to the best 

possible culture and development of in- 

dividual character and being. The work 

of education, therefore, in its broadest 

sense, is the grand work of life; and it 

is the clearly expressed will of the Crea- 

tor, that within the precincts of the fam- 

ily and by the ministry of woman, the 

most essential part of this work should 

be accomplished, 

We propose, in what we have now to 
say, to treat the subject rather by illus- 
tration, than by argument. First of all 
therefore we will sketch a contrast, in 
harmony with weil-known facts. When 
New Zealand was first discovered its in- 
habitants were barbarians of the most 
ferocious type. Their religious ideas, if 
they can be said to have had any, were 
few and gross and without any percepti- 
ble influence for good. The worst vices 
of savage life abounded among them, in- 
cluding polygamy, slavery, and cannibal- 
ism itself. In this condition they had 
lived as a people no one could tell how 
long. ‘ 

Imagine now one of thése-fierce_sava- 
ges in the full maturity of manhood. 
Bring him distinctly before the mind’s 
eye and consider attentively what he is, 
He has reached the meridian of life. He 
has attained all the development of body 
and of mind that he ever will attain, and 
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he is still a rude barbarian, without intel- 
lectual enlightenment, with no moral per- 
ceptions, or next to none, with no high as- 
pirations, and with no capacity for, nor 
any experience of, the pure pleasures of 
virtuous social life, or any of the higher 
enjoyments for which our race are con- 
stitutionally fitted and designed. Such 
were his ancestors before him; such, if 
left alone, his children will be after him. 
Look at him. It is a melancholy sight. 
He willsoondie. What, at the end, will 
the entire value of life have been to him? 
How much more does it seem, thought- 
fully considered, than that of a wild 
beast ? 

But leave him now. Transfer your 
thoughts from New Zealand to New York. 
From among those born and nurtured 
under the influences of Christian civiliza- 
tion, select an individual who has reached 
maturity and who may be taken as a 
fair example of a well bred and truly 
Christian man. Consider him attentively. 
Instead of the bored ears and tattooed 
skin of the hideous New Zealander, he 
presents an elevated physical condition. 
In his face and his whole outward aspect, 
he exhibits a pleasing comeliness and 
perhaps a high degree of manly beauty. 
Intellectually, too, he is vigorous and 
active. He hasa large comprehension of 
things around him. He can compare and 
judge and form conclusions, and can find 
rich pleasure in science taste and art. 
He is, likewise, morally exalted. . He 
knows God. He holds in his hand and 
receives into his heart a divine revelation 
which opens to him the invisible world 
and assures him that he himself is an im- 
mortal creature, and his whole spiritual 
nature has been quickened into activity 
and strength. He is indeed a noble 
being; not fully realizing the ideal of hu- 
manity in its perfection; but, as com- 
pared with the untaught savage, approxi- 
mating it to a very sensible degree. He 
has lofty aims and wishes. He has hopes 
and expectations that reach beyond this 
sublunary scene. For him life seems to 
have apurpose and a worth. The image 
of God is on him, and when he shall die, 
you know that his departure will be like 
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the flight of an angel, an ascent to higher 
and better regions of existence. 

Pause then and reflect. How impres- 
sive the contrast between these two 
human beings! The one in his present 
state, but little more than a ferocious 
animal, The other a Man, with intellec- 
tual power, with refined sensibility and 
taste and manners, with social affections 
and sympathies, with moral and spiritual 
ideas, and with a divine life and the antici- 
pation of unlimited progress in his soul. 
Whence this vast difference? They are 
the descendants of one common Father, 
and their humanity is made up of the same 
essential elements. Why are they so 
unlike ? 

The one has descended from parents who 
always lacked, and he has always lacked 
himself, the kindly nurturing influences 
which are necessary to the right unfolding 
of humanity. The other has descended from 
parents to whom these influences came asa 
birthright, and he has himself been encom- 
passed by them every day and hour from 
the moment of his birth. The forces of de- 
praved nature, of sensual appetite, of here- 
ditary passions and of traditional super- 
stition, have incessantly acted unchecked 
upon the one; the forces which originate 
in a divine religion, in the true knowledge 
of God and his law, of the redemption by 
Jesus Christ and of eternal retribution, 
have acted steadily upon the other. The 
one, like a plant in the crevice of a rock in 
some cold, dark cavern, has had an ill- 
conditioned, unnatural and stinted growth, 
or hardly a growth at all; the other, like 
a plant in a fertile soil and under the open 
light of day, has found all needful nourish- 
ment at hand and has been matured 
into symmetry and strength, While it is 
certainly true that mere human culture 
can never of itself restore the lost glory 
of man’s nature, it is equally certain that 
God, in his restoring processes, regards 
the essential laws of natural and moral 
life. His supernatural working for spirit- 
ual results, he always sets in harmony 
with the natural causes by which he 
works natural effects. The molding pow- 
er of the Christian home, includes that 
grace of the inbreathed Spirit of God 
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which stands, in the divine promise, in 
direct relation to Christian truth and nur- 
ture. Parental fidelity is not suffered to 
go unblest. 

But our view, thus far, is very general. 
We will enter more into detail. Let usset 
before us the distinct conception of a well- 
ordered Christian home. It shall be one 
substantially like which there are many 
on every side and thousands in our coun- 
try. We have never, perhaps, as yet 
deliberately considered what such home 
supposes and includes; what unseen influ- 
ences pervade it, nor whence those influ- 
ences proceed. It may have seemed to 
us, so little have we reflected, only or 
chiefly as a place to shelter us; and rather 
like something we have made, than like 
something by which Providence is mak- 
ing us—which last is the nearer to the 
truth. But now we willstudy more care- 
fully the facts. 

We look then, first, at the edifice itself 
within which the Christian home exists. 
Compared with the rude cabin of the sav- 
age a respectable modern house, with all 
the arrangements and appliances that con- 
duce to health and comfort is really an 
impressive product of human ingenuity 


and skill. We have been wont to think of 


it, quite probably, as the work of the indi- 
vidual planner and builders who actually 
reared it for us. Not atall. It isin fact 
the work of generations of thoughtful 
men. The principles of architecture, of 
mechanics, of hydraulics and perspective 
which have been ubserved in its construc- 
tion; the arts by which the metals, glass 
and other materials employed are wrought 
for use and ornament, have been discov- 
ered one by one through acourse of ages. 
Around that modest and only ordinary 
structure, it is easy to imagine the shades 
of the mighty dead, the masters of science 
philosophy and art, still lingering; since 
from their genius and their studies and in- 
ventions, the power to construct it has 
been in no small part derived. It is not pos- 
sible to dwell in such an edifice, without 
receiving from it, mute and material as it 
is, impressions, stronger or weaker ac- 
cording to its particular character and our 
susceptibility, which contribute to edu- 
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cate our souls, Every day it is whispering 
instructive lessons in our ears. 

But let us enter and see what it inclos- 
es. As we pass the threshold, a spirit of 
quietness and peace seems breathed upon 
us, for the rude jar of the world abroad is, 
toa great extent, excluded. Next we 
perceive that the spirit of neatness, purity 
and order is one of the genii of the place. 
As we go from apartment to apartment, 
each has a story of its own and makes its 
own appeal. Throughout we recognize 
the presence and the power of three 
ideas—the ideas of social life and culture, 
of intellectual life and culture, of religious 
life and culture. These seem to pervade the 
place ; not separately, as so many distinct 
and unrelated things, but as if blendinghap- 
pilytogether in natural andbefitting union. 
There is the fireside, or the center-table ; 
how eloquently each speaks of innocent 
pleasures enjoyed together by sympathis- 
ing souls. There hang some pictures on 
the wall; not, perhaps, rare specimens of 
art. They may be only simple sketches of 
somescene, or object,that has interest. Yet 
how naturally they suggest the highest 
creations of artistic skill, how surely quick- 
en the appetite for what is beautiful and 
help to refine the taste. A trifling copy 
of some scene, or form of life in nature, 
may give the mind an impulse by which 
it is urged on till it comes to know and 
enjoy the best achievements of Claude, of 
Landseer, and Salvator Rosa. A simple en- 
graving ofa head, may lead up to the study 
and appreciation of the grandest creations 
of Correggio, Michael Angelo, and Titian. 
A clay model of some ordinary hero, may 
generate a taste for the graces of ideal 
form which shall prepare one to feast on 
the riches of ancient sculpture that fill the 
Roman Capitol and Vatican, and the mod- 
ern galleries that Thorwaldsen, Canova, 
and the celebrated living artists of our 
own and other lands have filled with their 
creations, 

From busts and pictures, many or few, 
you turn next to the library. Upon those 
shelves, it may be of moderate dimensions, 
are found historians, essayists and poets, 
works more or less numerous on the vari- 
ous subjects of human knowledge, biogra- 
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phies of the great and good, choice treat- 
ises on morals and religion, and volumes 
adapted to the amusement and instruction 
even of the youngest. The kings and nobles 
of past ages could not command such lit- 
erary treasures as are found with us in 
almost every family where Christian in- 
struction has produced industry, temper- 
ance and virtue. These books as they 
stand quietly in their places—what im- 
pressions the very sight of them, day 
after day, from childhood, is fitted to 
produce! It is even as if Bacon and 
Locke, Spenser and Milton, Dryden and 
Pope, Burke and Chatham, Addison and 
Johnson, Paschal and Butler, Howe, 
Owen and Bunyan—the most illustrious 
teachers of the past—and along with 
these, the eminent living men whose 
works go everywhere to entertain and 
instruct the world ; it is, we say, asif these 
were daily looking down from yonder 
book-case on those who compose this 
household! Ah, in what a presence do 
they live! What an atmosphere does 
such company diffuse! So when those 
volumes are read, from time to time, 
what is it but the enjoyment of hours of 
friendly and unembarrassed conversation 
with the best endowed spirits of the 
world; and how surely does it happen, 
that in this constant and familiar contact 
with the intellectual life and wealth of 
such honored friends and counselors, of 
so many expounders of the true, the 
beautiful and the good, those who enjoy 
this home are quickened and enriched in 
mind and heart, The reading of a single 
book, or even asingle passage, is often to 
a young and waking mind as flint and 
steel to tinder, or a match to the ready 
train. The depths of the soul are stirred. 
It is kindled into an ardor of desire to 
live to some great purpose, and by this 
strong influence, perhaps, its future course 
of life, its whole character and ends, are 
decisively determined. Whether acting, 
however, more or less effectively, the in- 
fluences are there. They are operating 
all the while. 

We turn again, and there are the piano, 
or the harp, and beside them a collection 
of some of the choice pieces of the most 
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eminent masters of song, both secular and 
sacred, These instruments, accompanied 
by according voices, breathe forth, on fit 
occasions, the tender ballad, the cheerful 
glee, the stirring march, and the solemn 
hymn, or anthem, as the mood may chance 
to be. There Pergoiesi, Gliick, Cherubini, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Handel, Mozart, Ros- 
sini, Mendelssohn,and other great compos- 
ers, find utterance for their harmonies, and 
by them speak to the deepest sensibilities 
of those who hear; the impression being 
also heightened and sustained by the most 
select passages of the poets, which have 
been wedded to their strains. Music 
everywhere, and especially music in the 
pleasant family circle, is a most effective 
agency in the cultivation of the heart. In 
short, as you survey this home through- 
out, you find that in all its arrangements, 
from its most important furnishings down 
to the geranium at the window, and the 
hyacinth upon the mantel, each object 
has some significance and power, and 
contributes to the sum total of the edu- 
cational agencies of the place. 

But this is not the whole. Within the 
inclosure of this dwelling parents, chil- 
dren, brothers, sisters, dwell together se- 
cluded from the world. From these, we 
may say, divine relations, since they are 
appointed by God himself, what sweet 
and kindly, yet effective influences flow! 
Ever since that memorable day on which 
there came into that house, in all the 
freshness of their early love, a happy pair, 
the bridal roses not yet faded on the 
brow; and while through revolving 
years one after another has come to en- 
large and bless the circle; each has been 
acted upon by all and all have felt the 
sympathetic force ofeach. As the planets 
in a system balance and regulate each 
other by their mutual attractions, so in 
the well adjusted Christian home the 
interaction of loving hearts, the impulses 
unconsciously imparted to each other and 
the checks of necessity imposed, aid 
greatly individual virtue and minister to 
the concord, happiness and improvement 
of the whole. The brother insensibly 
becomes more gentle and refined from 
habitual association with the sister; and 
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the sister gains courage, fortitude and 
strength, from her contact with the 
brother. On the parents, also, as well as 
on each other, the children of the house- 
hold exert a constant influence. The 


tastes and habits, the plans and wishes, 
the whole characters and lives of parents, 
are very commonly modified by the 
character and spirit of the group that is 
growing up around them, to an extent far 
greater than they themselves suspect. 
The artless simplicity, the tenderness, the 
fervor, the joyfulness, the hope, of child- 
hood and early youth, throw upward 
upon the thoughtful gravity of middle life 
in the freedom of the domestic circle, 
what seems a warming, cheering, vivify- 
ing sunshine. For many of their best in- 
citements, their worthiest aspirations, 
parents are not seldom indebted directly, 
or indirectly, to their children. 

On the other hand, who can estimate 
or measure the influence of the parents in 
the Christian household on the children. 
That father who presides over the house 
that we are studying, is the head and 
lawgiver, the magistrate, the counselor, 
the priest, the friend, companion and ex- 
ample of the whole, The mingled senti- 
ments and reverence with which he is re- 
garded, so long as he well supports the 
character of a Christian father, invest 
him with a power over all the members 
of the family which cannot fail to be pro- 
foundly felt, however unobtrusive, or un- 
thought of, it may be. Add then to this 
the“mother’s power; unlike somewhat in 
kind, but even more transforming, because 
reaching all that is most tender in the 
heart. The Christian mother—ah, in her 
what influences center! From her what 
perfumes breathe, what dews distil, what 
forces, still but mighty ever emanate! 
The mother’s spell! Poets have sung of 
it. The eloquent have exhausted the 
power of wordsin their attempts to do it 
justice. Language cannot fully utter it. 
Memory—the memory of thousands who 
have felt it in the home of early years— 
still cherish the impression of it amidst 
the activities of manhood and on to hoary 
age, as the decisive force by which char- 
acter and destiny have been determined. 
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Thousands have seemed to feel through 
life the mother’s hand that in childhood 
was laid upon their heads. Thousands 
have been preserved in the peril of temp- 
tation by the image of a godly mother 

yatching with tearful eyes for their de- 
cision. A very large proportion of the 
greatest and the best of earth have testi- 
fied to their unspeakable indebtedness to 
maternal influence, begun with opening 
life and never ceasing to be felt. 

But one thing more remains in our 
survey of the Christian home. On yonder 
table lies the Book of books—the Bible. 
It is the family Bible; and day by day, 
before the round of toil begins, or after it 
is over, that holy volume is reverently 
opened and read to listening ears. The 
history, the psalm, the magnificent pic- 
tures of prophecy, the pure precepts, the 
delightful parables, the narrative of the 
miracles, the labors and the sufferings of 
the divine Redeemer, together with the 
record of the deeds and words of holy 
Apostles,—all these, from time to time 
presented, inscribe divinest lessons on the 
soul, Then with fit words of humble 
thankfulness, of confession, prayer and 
worship, there are breathed out warm 
affections and sincere desires to the Fa- 
ther of all mercies, and the heart opens 
anew to the impressions of the Cross and 
to the breath of the blessed Comforter. 
We need not dwell at length on the in- 
fluence of such a service attended through 
a course of years at the domestic altar. 
It is undoubtedly the highest and most 
effectual for good of all the salutary, 
peaceful forces that pervade the Christian 
home. It is this that completes and 
crowns and sanctifies the rest. 

We have not, let it be observed, been 
drawing a fancy sketch. We have sim- 
ply directed attention to the different 
kinds of influence which a Christian 
home supplies for the social, intellectual 
and religious education of those who 
dwell within it. If we are obliged to 
own that comparatively few of our 
homes do as yet approximate very nearly 
to the divine ideal, or what a due regard 
to the will of God would make them, 
yet may we find many homes about us 
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in which nearly or quite all the sources of 
good influence to which we have refer- 
red are found and the happiest results 
are seen, Such homes are the legitimate 
product of practical Christianity. 

To be the center, the heart, the presid- 
ing and inspiring genius of such an institu- 
tion as the Christian home, is, therefore, 
to fill a position of eminent power and 
honor. To hold this position is the nor- 
mal function, the high privilege of wo- 
man. For this office and work, God has 
specially endowed her ; and we earnestly 
insist that it is an office and work alto- 
gether worthy of the ambition of the 
most gifted and accomplished woman in 
the world. It is too much the tendency 
of modern society to disown this great, 
this vital truth; or, at least, to divert at- 
tention from it. We fear that even the 
daughters of Christian parents are but 
too rarely taught to regard it as the high- 
est ideal of woman’s life to fill such a po- 
sition well. Other ends are certainly too 
often placed before them, and widely dif- 
ferent aspirations are awakened in their 
minds. Are not our fair daughters far 
too generally taught to feel that to shine 
abroad and not at home; to be the star 
of the fashionable coterie, and not the 
sun of the domestic circle; to gain fash- 
ionable éclat and tread the summits of 
worldly splendor, and not to secure the 
power and to command the homage 
which belong to unpretending excellence ; 
are the objects for which they are to 
live? Not, of course, that they are plain- 
ly told this, in just so many words. But 
is not this the fair interpretation, on their 
part, of the entire course pursued in their 
education ? 

See then what God proposes. See 
what a noble instrument of God, and how 
full of beauty and of power He has de- 
signed that home should be. He will have 
it a place in which all pure and innocent 
arts,all good and useful knowledge, all kind 
and sweet affections, and all holiest asso- 
ciations and ministries of divine religion, 
shall be brought to bear, in their com- 
bined and most favorable influences, on 
human character and life. What a sphere 
of dignity, and of every kind of action 
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in which the best and most versatile 
powers can be employed, does such a 
home afford! This is woman’s realm. 
Only a true woman, a woman rightly\ 
trained and fitted for the station, one 
who has discernment enough to under- 
stand what is the highest glory of her 
sex, and strength and enthusiasm enough 
to sustain her in achieving it, is compe- 
tent to fill a place so sacred and so high. 
But to such a woman the Christian home, 
with its entire system of educating forces, 
is a kingdom richer than that conferred 
by animperial scepter. She who is 
queen of such a kingdom, does truly and 
without any figure of speech reign by 
divine right. Without her, the best in- 
strumentality which the wisdom of God 
could devise for the nurture and disci- 
pline of the race could not exist. God 
himself, therefore, hath chosen her to a 
supremacy of influence in the domain of 
domestic life. He has ordained that she 
be there enthroned in love. He enforces 
obedience to her sway by the secret in- 
stincts which he has implanted in all 
hearts. If she hold the scepter in wis- 
dom, and be robed in purity and sweet- 
ness and shine in the luster of a good- 
ness that is self-forgetful, she is sure to 
wield an influence for good that ought 
to satisfy the noblest aspirations of any 
human soul, and leave it nothing to wish 
as regards its sphere of action. She 
makes herself felt, not merely to the ex- 
tent of her personal gifts and power; 
but since it is to her, as its center, that 
the home itself owes its existence, the 
sum total of all its influences must be 
The 
house itself, the garden, the winding 
walks and pleasant lawns, the breath of 
flowers and the notes of birds among 
them, the works of taste and art within, 
the instruments of music, the library, the 
fireside circle with its tender sympathies, 
the smiles of infancy and childhood, pa- 
rental dignity and love, the Bible and the 
family altar, everything, in short, around 
and within the home of intelligence, re- 
finement, and piety, BELONGS TO womAN! 
All are the instruments and means by 
which she daily educates and fashions 


ascribed to her and counted hers. 
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the members of the circle that surrounds 
her, and of which she is the living, throb- 
bing heart. It may well content the 
highest ambition of woman, that by the 
influences that originate in herself, and 
those that cluster around her in this her 
best position, the whole structure of 
Christian civilization is sustained. To 
prepare their daughters for this highest 
sphere of usefulness and honor in which 
they can be placed should be the earnest 
desire of parents, The steady aim should 
be to cultivate those pure and simple 
tastes, and to impart that solid knowl- 
edge, which will prepare for healthful, 
virtuous, and truly Christian living; and 
not to make pretty triflers, fit only for 
the levities of gay society. Our own 
country wants, the world wants, Chris- 
tian homes of the highest order; and 
there are needed, intelligent, refined, 
true-hearted, noble women, and not mere 
paper dolls to make them, It is not by 
means of the frivolities of conventional 
and fashionable life, nor by the cultiva- 
tion of masculine tastes and habits, that 
such women can be formed, It will only 
be done by giving them the thorough in- 
tellectual and moral discipline involved 
in the best and most truly Christian edu- 
cation, and leading them early to form 
the right conception as to what God has 
made the highest and most honorable 
sphere of woman. 

Let us be understood, however, on this 
important point. It may be expected 
certainly to happen, in the Providential 
ordering of life, or from personal peculi- 
arities and preferences, that many women 
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will not be called to fill what we have 
affirmed to be, on the whole, the most 
desirable and eminent position for those 
qualified to fill it—that of the wife and 
mother at the center of the Christian 
home. We by no means intend to assert 
that the lives of such may not be in a 
high degree honorable, good and happy. 
We would leave no room for any such 
inference from anything which we have 
said. All men cannot fill the highest 
positions that are open to their ambition; 
but this does not prevent them from at- 
taining to distinguished excellence and 
usefulness in other stations. Let woman, 
with a noble aim, form such a character 
and make such acquisitions as will fit her 
to fill what is ideally the highest position 
within her reach, and she will so be 
qualified to fill any useful and respectable 
position to which she may be ultimately 
led. All walks of life, all pure and good 
pursuits and occupations, which are suited 
to her physical constitution, should be 
entirely open to her; and thereis, and 
always must be, ample scope in society 
for her peculiar powers and her best ac- 
tivity; abundant opportunity for the 
achievement of honorable distinction and 
the happiness which is always the attend- 
ant of virtuous and useful! living. It is 
unfortunate for woman not to understand, 
with profound conviction, what is pre- 
eminently her mission. It is a double 
misfortune not to know that, if she has 
prepared herself for this, she cannot but 
be good and happy, whatever her lot, in 
the Providence of God, may be. 
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Ox the happy meeting from over the sea; 
When I love my friend and my friend loves me: 


And we stand face to face, and for letters read 
There are endless words to be heard and said, 

With a glance between, shy, anxious, half-strange, 
As if asking, ‘Say now, is there aught of change?” 
Till we both settle down ag we used to be— 

Since I love my friend and my friend loves me. 
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Oh the blissful meeting of lovers true, 

Against whom fate has done all that fate could do ; 
And then dropped, conquered ; —while over those slain 
Dead years of anguish, parting, and pain, 

Hope lifts her banner, gay, gallant, and fair, 

Untainted, untorn, in the balmy air: 

And the heaven of the future, golden and bright, 
Arches above them—God guards the right! 


But oh for the meeting to come one day, 
When the spirit slips out of its house of clay; 
When the standers-by, with a pitying sign, 
Shall softly cover this face of mine, 

And I leap—whither, ah! who can know? 
But outward, onward, as spirits must go:— 
Until eye to eye, without fear, I see 

God, and my lost, as they see me. 
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“ Ah! little think the gay, licentious, proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround, 
Ah |! little think they, while they dance along 
How many pine! how many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief! how many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind!” 


Tue southern part of the city of Aoste 
is almost deserted, and does not appear 
to have ever been much inhabited. One 
sees there a few cultivated fields ter- 
minated on one side by ancient ram- 
parts erected by the Romans for their 
own use, and on the other by several gar- 
dens. 

This solitary spot, however, has its in- 
terest for travelers. Near the gate of the 
city may be seen the ruins of an ancient 
castle, in which, if one may believe the 
popular tradition in the fifteenth centu- 
ry, count René de Chalons, impelled by 
jealous fury, allowed his wife, the prin- 
cess Mencie of Bragance, to die of star- 
vation. Hence the name of Bramajfan, 
(which signifies the cry of hunger) given 
by the country people to this castle. This 
anecdote, whose authenticity may be 
disputed, renders these ruins interesting 
to persons of sensibility, who believe it 
to be true. 

About a hundred steps farther on, there 
is asquare tower, supported by an antique 
wall, and constructed of the marble with 
which it was formerly adorned; it is 
called thetower of terror, because, for a long 


time, people believed it to be the abode 
of ghosts. The old women of the city 
of Aoste very well remember to have 
seen a tall woman in white, and holding 
a lamp in her hand, coming from it on 
dark nights.* 

About fifteen years ago, this tower 
was repaired by the order of government, 
and surrounded by a grove, in order to 
lodge a leper there, and thus separate 
him from society, while procuring for him 
all the solace of which his sad condition 
was susceptible. The hospital of Saint 
Maurice was directed to provide for his 
subsistence, and some furniture was given 
him, as well as the tools necessary for the 
cultivation of a garden. He lived here a 
long time, given up to himself, never 
seeing any one except the priest who, 
from time to time, went to offer him the 
consolations of religion, and the man 
who, every week, brought his provisions 
from the hospital. 

During the Alpine war, in the year 
1797, a military man who happened to 
be in the city of Aoste, one day acci- 
dentally passed the garden of the leper, 
and seeing the gate half open, had the 
curiosity to enter, 

He found there a man simply dressed, 
leaning against a tree, and plunged in 
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profound meditation. At the noise made 
by the entrance of the officer, the recluse, 
without turning, and without looking 
round, cried in a melancholy voice, 

“Who is there, and what is wanted of 
me?” 

“Excuse a stranger,” replied the offi- 
cer, “whom the agreeable aspect of 
your garden has perhaps led to an indis- 
cretion, but who does not wish to annoy 
you.” 

“ Do not advancé any further,” said the 
inhabitant of the tower, making a sign 
with his hand, “do not advance, you are 
near an unfortunate man attacked by 
leprosy.” 

“Whatever your misfortune may be,” 
replied the traveler, “I shall not go 
away ; I have never fled from the un- 
happy ; however, if my presence annoys 
you, I am ready to return.” 

“You are welcome, then,” said the 
leper, suddenly turning, “and may stay, 
if you dare, after beholding me.” 

The officer was for some time motion- 
less with surprise and terror at the aspect 
of this unfortunate, whom the leprosy 
had completely disfigured. 

“T shall gladly remain,” he replied, 
“if you will accept the visit of a man 
led hither by chance, but who is kept 
here by the most lively interest.” 

“Tnterest! I have never excited any- 
thing but pity.” 

“T should think myself happy if I 
could offer you some consolation,” 

“Tt is a great one for me to see other 
men, and to hear the sound of the hu- 
man voice which seems to fly from me.” 

“ Allow me, then, to converse with 
you a few moments, and to go through 
your dwelling.” 

“Willingly, if it can give you any 
pleasure.” So saying, the leper covered 
his head with a large felt hat, whose 
wide drooping brim concealed his face. 

“Pass this way,” he added, “ toward 
the south. I cultivate a little bed of flow- 
ers, Which may please you; you will find 
some quite rare onesamong them, I have 
procured seeds of all those that grow 
spontaneously among the Alps, and try 
to improve them by culture,” 
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“In fact I see many flowers here 
whose aspect is quite new to me.” 

“Observe this little rose-bush; it 
bears the thornless rose, which only 
grows on the high Alps; but it has al- 
ready lost that peculiarity, and puts forth 
thorns in proportion to the culture it 
receives and its own growth.” 

“Tt ought to be the emblem of ingrat- 
itude.” 

“Tf any of these flowers appear beau- 
tiful to you, you can take them without 
fear, and will run no risk in wearing 
them on your person. I sowed them, I 
take pleasure in watering and in. seeing 
them, but I never touch them.” 

“ But why not?” 

“T am afraid of infecting them, and 
then I could not offer them to any one.” 
“For whom do you intend them?” 

‘The persons who bring my provisions 
from the hospital are not afraid to make 
bouquets of them. Sometimes, too, the 
children from the city come to my gar- 
den-gate. I immediately ascend to my 
tower, for fear of terrifying or injuring 
them. I see them frolicking from my 
window, and taking some of my flowers 
by stealth. When they have gathered 
all they want, they raise their eyes 
towards me, ‘Good-by, leper,’ they say, 
laughing, and this cheers me a little.” 

“You have succeeded in collecting 
many different plants; here are several 
species of vines and fruit-trees.” 

“The trees are still young; I planted 
them myself, as well as this vine that I 
am going to train to the top of the ancient 
wall you see there, whose width forms 
for me a little promenade; there is my 
favorite place; ascend on these stones, it 
is a stair-case of which I am the architect. 
Hold on by the wall.” 

“ What a charming retreat! And how 
well adapted it is to the meditation of a 
recluse.” 

“Tam very fond of it; it enables me 
to see the country and the laborers in the 
fields; I see all that passes there, while 
I am seen by no one.” 

“T admire the tranquillity and solitude 
of this retreat. One is in the city and 
one would believe one’s self in a desert.” 
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“ Solitude is not always found in the 
midst of forests and rocks. Suffering is 
alone everywhere.” 

““ What series of events led you to this 
retreat? Were you born in this partof the 
country?” 

“T was born on the borders of the sea 
in the principality of Oneille, and I have 
lived here only fifteen years. As to my 
history, it is but one long and uniform 
calamity.” 

“ Have you always lived alone?” 

“T lost my parents in my childhood, and 
have never known them; one sister who 
remained to me, died two years ago. I 
have never had a friend.” 

“ Unfortunate !” 

“ Such are the designs of God.” 

“Pray tell me your name,” 

“ Ah! my name is terrible! I am call- 
ed ‘Tue Lever.’ That which I hold from 
my family is unknown to the world, 
as well as that given me by religion on the 
day of my birth, I am Zhe Leper; this is 
the only title I owe to the benevolence of 
mankind. May they remain eternally ig- 
norant as to who I am.” 

“Did the sister you have lost live 
with you?” 

“She lived with me five years in this 
same habitation where you now see me. 
Equally unfortunate with ‘myself, she 
shared my sorrows, and I sought to soften 
hers.” 

“What can be your occupations in so 
profound a solitude?” 

“ The detail of the occupations of one so 
solitary as myself, could only be monoto- 
nous to a man of the world, who finds his 
happiness in the activity of social life.” 

“Ah! you little know this world, 
which has never given me happiness. I 
am often solitary from choice, and there is 
perhaps more analogy between our ideas 
than you imagine; however, I acknow- 
ledge that the idea of eternal solitude 
shocks me; I can hardly conceive of it.” 

“ He who loves his cell will find peace 
there, we are taught in the ‘Imitation of 
Jesus Christ,’ I begin to experience the 
truth of these consoling words, The sense 
of solitude is soothed by labor. The man 
who works is never completely wretch- 
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ed, and I am a proof of it. During the 
summer season, the cultivation of my gar- 
den and of my flower-bed, gives me oc- 
cupation enough; in winter I make mats 
and baskets; I work on my own cloth- 
ing; every day I prepare my food myself 
from the provisions brought me from 
the hospital, and prayer fills the hours left 
from my work. Atlast the year slips by, 
and it appears to have been short.” 

“T should think it would seem like a 
century.” 

“Trouble and sorrow make the hours 
seem long, but the years always fly with 
the same rapidity. And there remains, be- 
sides, at the very limits of misfortune, one 
enjoyment that ordinary men cannot un- 
derstand, and which will appear very 
singular to you; it is that of existing 
and breathing. I pass whole days in 
summer motionless on this rampart, en- 
joying the air, and the beauty of nature; 
allmy ideas are vague and undecided; 
sadness rests in my heart without over- 
whelming it; my eyes wander over this 
country, and the rocks which surround 
us; these different aspects are so imprint- 
ed on my memory that they are, so to 
say, a part of myself, and each site is a 
friend that I see with pleasure every day.” 

“T have often experieneed something 
similar. When grief weighs me down, 
and I cannot find what my own heart 
craves in those of my friends, the as- 
pect of nature and of inanimate objects 
consoles me; I conceive an affection for 
the rocks and the trees, and it seems to 
me that all the beings in creation are 
friends whom God has given me.” 

“You encourage me to explain to you 
in my turn, what passes within me. I 
truly love the objects, which are, so to 
say, my life-companions, and which I 
see every day: thus every night before 
retiring into my tower I salute the gla- 
ciers of Ruitors, the sombre woods of Mt. 
Saint Bernard, and the fantastic peaks 
which crowd the valley of Rhéme. 

“Though the power of God isas visible 
in the creation of an ant as in that of the 
entire universe, the grand spectacle of 
mountains impresses it more on my 
senses; I cannot see these enormous 
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masses, covered with eternal snow, with- 
out experiencing a religious amazement ; 
but in the vast tableau which surrounds 
me, I have favorite sites for which I 
have a loving preference. Of this number 
is the hermitage that you see high up 
there on the summit of the mountain of 
Charvensod, Isolated in the midst of the 
forest, near a deserted field, it receives 
the last rays of the setting sun. Though 
I have never been there, I experience a 
singular pleasure in seeing it. When the 
day is closing, seated in my garden, I fix 
my eyes on that solitary hermitage, and 
my imagination rests there. It has be- 
come to me a certain species of property ; 
a confused reminiscence seems to suggest 
to me that I formerly lived there in hap- 
picr times whose memory is effaced in 
me. I love, particularly, to contemplate 
the distant mountains that confound 
themselves in the sky, with the horizon. 
As it is with the future, so distance causes 
the sentiment of hope to spring up with- 
in me, my oppressed heart believes that 
there perhaps exists a far-off land, where, 
at some future epoch, I may taste the 
happiness for which I sigh, and which a 
secret instinct incessantly presents to me 
as possible.” 

“With a soul so ardent as yours, it has 
cost you, no doubt, many efforts to resign 
yourself to your destiny, and not to aban- 
don yourself to despair?” 

“T should deceive you if I allowed 
you to believe that I am always resigned 
to my fate; I have not attained that self- 
abnegation which some anchorites have 
done. This complete sacrifice of all the 
human affections, is not yet accomplish- 
ed; my life passes in continual combats, 
and the powerful aids of religion itself, 
are not always capable of repressing the 
impulses of my imagination. They often 
lead me, in spite of myself, into an ocean 
of chimerical desires, all of which aim 
toward that world of which I have no 
idea, and whose fantastic image is always 
present to torment me.” 

“Tf I could make you read my soul, 
and give you the idea of the world I have 
there, all your desires and your regrets 
would instantly vanish,” 
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“ Books have vainly instructed me con- 
cerning the perversity of men, and the 
misfortunes inseparable from humanity : 
my heart refuses to believe them. I al- 
ways represent to myself, societies of sin- 
cere and virtuous friends; well-assorted 
couples whose health, youth, and fortune 
combine to overwhelm with happiness. 
I fancy I see them wandering together 
in groves greener and fresher than those 
that lend their shadows to me, cheered by 
a sun more brilliant than that which gives 
me light, and their fate seems worthy of 
envy in proportion to the degree of my 
own misery. At the beginning of spring, 
when the wind of Piedmont blows in our 
valley, I feel myself penetrated by a vivi- 
fying heat, and I tremble, in spite of my- 
self. I experience an inexplicable desire, 
and the sense of an immense felicity 
which I could enjoy, and which is de- 
nied me. Then I flee from my cell; I 
wander about in the country, in order to 
breathe more freely. I avoid being seen 
by the very men whom my heart burns 
to meet; and from the top of the hill, 
concealed among the underwood like a 
wild beast, I gaze on the city of Aoste. 
I see from afar, with envious eyes, her 
happy inhabitants, who hardly know me; 
I stretch forth my hands toward them, 
with groans, and I demand from them my 
portion of happiness. In my transports, 
shall I own it to you? I have sometimes 
pressed the trees of the forest in my arms, 
while I prayed God to animate them for 
me, and to give me a friend; but the 
trees are dumb, their rough bark repulses 
me; it has nothing in common with my 
heart that palpitates, and that burns. 
Overcome with fatigue, weary of life, I 
drag myself once more to my retreat, I 
make known all my torments to God, 
and prayer restores a little calmness to 
my soul,” 

“You thus suffer, unhappy man, all the 
miseries of soul and of body at once.” 

“The latter are not the most cruel! ” 

“They leave you, then, some intervals 
of respite?” 

“Every month they augment and de- 
crease with the course of the moon, 
When she begins to show herself, I 
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usually suffer more; the malady then 
diminishes, and seems to change its char- 
acter; my skin becomes dry and bleach- 
ed, and I hardly am conscious of pain, 
though it would always be endurable, 
but for the dreadful sleeplessness it causes 
me,” 

“What! Even sleep abandons you?” 

“Ah! sleeplessness! sleeplessness ! 
You cannot imagine how long and sad 
is the night that an unfortunate wretch 
passes without closing his eyes, his mind 
fixed on his dreadful situation, and on a 
future without hope. No! no person can 
comprehend it ; my restlessness increases 
as the night advances, and when it is near 
its close my agitation is such, that I do 
not know what will become of me; my 
thoughts become confused, I experience 
an extraordinary sentiment that I never 
find in myself save in these sad moments. 
Sometimes it seems to me that an irresist- 
ible force drags me to a bottomless abyss ; 
sometimes I see black spots before my 
eyes; but while I am examining them 
they cross each other with the rapidity of 
lightning, they grow larger as they ap- 
proach me, and soon become mountains 
which overwhelm me with their weight. 
At other times, too, I see clouds coming 
up out of the earth to surround me, like 
waves that swell, and gather themselves 
together, while threatening to swallow 
me up; and when I wish to rise, to free 
myself from these fancies, I find myself 
restrained by invisible bonds which take 
away my strength. You will perhaps 
imagine that these are dreams; but no, I 
am wide awake, I keep seeing the same 
objects over and over, and it is a sen- 
sation of horror which surpasses all my 
other suffering.” 

“Tt is possible that you have fever 
during these cruel fits of wakefulness, 
and it is this, no doubt, that causes this 
sort of delirium.” 

“You think it may proceed from fe- 
ver? Ah! I truly wish you may be right; 
hitherto I have feared that these visions 
were a symptom of madness, and I will 
own that that disquieted me not a little. 
God grant that it may be merely the ef- 
fect of fever.” 


“You interest me extremely. I own 
that I could have formed no idea of a sit- 
uation like yours. I think, however, it 
must have been less sad during your sis- 
ter’s life.” 

“God only knows what I lost in the 
death of my sister. But are you not 
afraid of being so near me; sit upon this 
stone here, and I will place myself behind 
the foliage, and we will converse together 
without seeing each other.” 

“But why? No, you shall not leave 
me; place yourself near me.” . So say- 
ing, the traveler made an involuntary 
movement to seize the hand of the leper, 
who quickly withdrew it. 

“Tmprudent man! You were going 
to take my hand?’ 

“ Well! I would have pressed it with 
all my heart.” 

“Tt would be the first time that such a 
happiness would have been granted me; 
my hand has been pressed by no man,” 

“What, then! With the exception of 
the sister of whom you have spoken to 
me, you have never had a friend, never 
been beloved by any of your kind?” 

“ Fortunately for humanity there are 
none of my kind on earth!” 

“You make me tremble.” 

“Pardon me, compassionate stranger ! 
You know that the unhappy like to speak 
of their misfortunes.” 

“ Speak, speak, poor man! You have 
told me that a sister formerly lived with 
you, and helped you to bear your suffer- 
ings.” 

“She was the only tie by which I re- 
mained bound to the rest of mankind! It 
pleased God to break that, and to leave 
me isolated and alone in the midst of 
the world. Her soul was worthy of the 
home that now possesses her, and her 
example sustains me amid the discour- 
agements that often overwhelm me since 
her death, We did not live, however, in 
that delicious intimacy, of which I form 
to myself an ideal, and which ought to 
unite unhappy souls, The character of 
our malady deprived us of this con- 
solation. Even when we approached 
each other to pray to God, we recipro- 
cally avoided looking at each other, fear- 
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ing that the sight of our sufferings might 
disturb our meditations, and our regards 
only dared to reunite in the heavens 
above us, After our devotions, my sister 
usually retired into her cell, or beneath 
the nut-trees where our garden termi- 
nates, and we almost always lived apart.” 

“ But why impose such constraint on 
yourselves ?” 

“When my sister was attacked with 
the contagious malady to which all my 
family have been victims, and came to 
share my retreat, we had never met; on 
seeing me for the first time, her fright 
was extreme. The fear of distressing 
her, the yet greater fear of increasing 
her disease by approaching her, forced 
me to adopt this sad sort of life. The 
leprosy had only attacked her breast, and 
I still preserved the hope of seeing her 
cured. You see this neglected fragment 
of trellis; it was then a hedge of hops 
that I cultivated with care, and which 
divided the garden into two parts. I 
had made a little path on each side of it, 
along which we could walk and converse 
together, without seeing and without too 
nearly approaching each other.” 

“One would almost say that Provi- 
dence took pleasure in poisoning the sad 
pleasures left you.” 

“But at any rate I was not alone there; 
the presence of my sister gave life to this 
retreat. I heard the sounds of her steps 
in my solitude. When I came, at the 
dawn of day, to pray to God under these 
trees, the door of the tower opened softly, 
and the voice of my sister mingled insen- 
sibly with mine. At night, when I 
watered my garden, she often walked at 
sunset in the very spot where I speak to 
you, and I saw her shadow pass and re- 
pass over my flowers. Even when I did 
not see her, I found traces of her presence 
everywhere. Now it never happens to 
me to find a faded flower in my path, or 
atwigshe has dropped in passing; I am 
alone; there is neither life or movement 
around me, and the path that leads to her 
favorite grove, is already disappearing 
under the grass. Without appearing to 
occupy herself with me, she watched, 
without ceasing, over everything that 
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could give me pleasure. When I re- 
turned to my room, I was often surprised 
to find vases of fresh flowers there, or some 
fine fruit which she had cultivated her- 
self, I dared not render to her the same 
services, and had even begged her not to 
enter my room; but who can put limits 
to the affection of a sister? A single 
trait will give you an idea of her tender- 
ness for me. I was walking one night 
with rapid strides in my cell, tormented 
with frightful pains. Having seated 
myself a moment in the middle of the 
night to rest, I heard a slight noise at the 
entrance of my room. 

“T approach, I listen ; judge my aston- 
ishment! It was my sister, who was 
praying to God outside, on the threshold 
of my door. She heard my groans. 
Her delicacy made her fear troubling me, 
but she came where.she could be at hand 
in case ofneed. I heard her reciting the 
Miserere in a low voice. I knelt down 
near the door, and, without interrupting 
her, mentally followed her words; my 
eyes were full of tears. Who would not 
have been touched with such affection? 
When I supposed her prayer was ended, 
‘Adieu, sister,’ I said in a low voice, 
‘adieu; retire now, I feel a little better: 
may God bless you and reward you for 
your piety.’ She retired in silence, and 
no doubt her prayer was heard; for I at 
last slept some hours of tranquil sleep.” 

“How sad the first days succeeding 
the death of this beloved sister must have 
seemed to you!” 

“For along time I was in a sort of 
stupor which prevemved my feeling the 
whole extent o iny misfortune: but 
when I, at last, v. myself, and was 
in a condition to re my condition, 
my reason was ready . ‘ndon me, 
This epoch will always be av sad for 
me: it recalls the greatest of 1... wisfor- 
tunes and the crime that nearly followed 
as its consequence.” 

“A crime! I cannot believe you capa- 
ble of one!” 

“Tt is but too true, and in relating the 
history of this epoch, I feel only too sensi- 
bly, that I shall lose much in your esti- 
mation; but I do not wish to depict 
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myself as better than I am, and while 
condemning, you will perhaps pity me. 
Already, in some access of melancholy, 
the idea had occurred to me of voluntarily 
quitting this life, but the fear of God 
had always made me repulse it, when the 
simplest circumstance, one apparently 
least likely to trouble me, came. near 
causing my eternal loss. I had just ex- 
perienced a new chagrin: for some years 
a little dog had given himself to us; my 
sister had loved him, and I own that 
since she existed no longer, this poor ani- 
mal was a real'consolation tome. We no 
doubt were indebted to his extreme ugli- 
ness, for the choice he had made of our 
abode for his home. He had been re- 
pulsed by everybody; but he was still a 
treasure in the house of the lepers. In 
recognizing the favor God had granted 
us in giving us this friend, my sister had 
called him Miracle, and his name, which 
contrasted with his ugliness, as well as 
his constant gayety, had often diverted 
our minds from our sufferings. Notwith- 
standing the care I took of him, he some- 
times escaped, but I never had thought 
that he could injure any one. However, 
some of the inhabitants of the village be- 
came alarmed, thinking he could spread 
among them the germ of my malady; 
they determined to complain to the com- 
mandant, who ordered that my dog 
should be immediately killed. Several sol- 
diers, accompanied by some of the citizens, 
immediately came to my house to exe- 
cute this cruel order, They fastened a 
cord about his neck, in my presence, and 
dragged him away. When he was at the 
garden gate I could not help looking at 
him once more: I saw him turn his eyes 
toward me to ask help that I could not 
give him. They wished to drown him in 
the Doire; but the populace, who were 
waiting outside, stoned him to death. I 
heard his cries, and I returned to my 
tower more dead than alive; my trem- 
bling knees could not sustain me, I threw 
myself upon my bed in a state impossible 
to describe; my grief only permitted me 
to see a barbarity as atrocious as it was 
useless, in the just but severe order, and 
though I am now ashamed of the senti- 
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ment which then animated me, I cannot 
yet think of it with indifference. I 
passed the whole day in the greatest 
agitation. They had just snatched from 
me the last living being, and this new 
blow had re-opened all the wounds of my 
heart. 

“Such was my situation, when on that 
same day toward sunset, I came to sit 
here on this stone where you sitnow. I 
had been reflecting for some time on 
my sad fate, when below there, toward 
those two beech-trees which terminate 
the hedge, I saw a youthful pair appear 
who had been lately united. They ad- 
vanced along the path across the field, 
and passed near me, The delicious tran- 
quillity inspired by real happiness, was 
imprinted on their beautiful countenances; 
they walked slowly, their arms interla- 
ced; suddenly I saw them stop; the 
young wife leaned her head on the bosom 
of her husband, who pressed her in his 
arms with transport. I felt my heart 
contract itself. Shall I own it to you? 
Envy crept for the first time into my 
heart; never had the image of happiness 
presented itself to me with so much force. 
I followed them, with my eyes, to the 
end of the field, and was just about to 
lose sight of them among the trees, when 
joyful cries fell upon my ear; their uni- 
ted families had come to meet them; old 
men, women, children, surrounded them; 
I heard their confused murmurs of joy, I 
saw the brilliant colors of their garments 
among the trees, and the whole group 
seemed surrounded by a cloud of happi- 
ness. I could not endure this spectacle ; 
the torments of hell entered my heart; I 
turned my eyes away and rushed into 
my cell, Heavens! how deserted it ap- 
peared to me, how sombre, how fright- 
ful! It is here then, I said to myself, 
that my abode is fixed forever; it is here 
then, that dragging out a deplorable exist- 
ence, I am to await the tardy end of 
my life! The Eternal has spread happi- 
ness abroad; he has shed it in torrents 
on all who breathe; and I, Iam alone! 
without help, without friends, without 
companions—what a dreadful destiny ! 

“ Full of these sad thoughts, I forgot that 
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he is a being of consolation. ‘Why,’ I 
asked myself, ‘was light granted me? 
Why was nature unjust and unkind to me 
alone? Like a disinherited child, I have 
the rich patrimony of the human family 
under my eyes, and niggardly Providence 
refuses me my share in it. No, no,’ I 
cried, at last, in accents of rage, ‘ there 
is no happiness for you on earth ; die, un- 
fortunate wretch, die! you have polluted 
the earth with your presence long enough; 
may it swallow you up alive, and leave 
no trace of your odious existence!’ My 
insane fury augmented by degrees, the 
desire to destroy myself took possession 
of me and fixed all my thoughts. I at 
last conceived the dreadful resolution to 
set fire to my retreat, and to let myself 
be consumed there with everything that 
could bring me to remembrance. Agita- 
ted, furious, I went out into the fields; I 
wandered some time in the shades around 
my habitation; involuntary howls pro- 
ceeded from my oppressed breast, and 
frightened myself even in the silence of 
the night. I returned to my dwelling 
full of rage, crying Woe to thee, Leper! 
woe to thee! And as if everything 
wished to conspire to my ruin, I heard 
the echo, which, from the midst of the 
ruins of the castle Bramafan, repeated 
distinctly, woe to thee! I stopped, seiz- 
ed with horror, at the door of the tower, 
and the feeble echo of the mountain re- 
peated for a long time after, woe to thee! 

“T took a lamp, and resolved to set fire 
to my habitation. I descended to the 
lowest room, carrying with me, twigs 
and dry branches ; it was the room which 
my sister had occupied, and I had not en- 
tered it since her death; her arm-chair 
was still placed as it was when I took her 
from it for the last time: I felt a thrill of 
fear in seeing her veil and some parts of 
her dress scattered about the room; the 
last words she had uttered before leaving 
it retraced themselves in my thoughts: 
‘T will not abandon you in dying,’ she 
said; ‘remember that I shall be present 
in all your sufferings.’ In placing the 
lamp on the table, I perceived the ribbon 
of the cross that she wore on her neck, 
and which she had placed herself, between 
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two leaves of her Bible. I recoiled at 
this sight, full of holy fear. The depth of 
the abyss into which I was about to 
plunge myself, suddenly presented itself 
to my eyes: I approached the sacred book 
trembling: ‘Here,’ I cried, ‘is the help 
she promised me;’ and as I withdrew the 
cross from the book, I found a sealed let- 
ter that my dear sister had left there for 
me, My tears, restrained hitherto by my 
grief, now escaped in torrents; all my 
dreadful projects instantly vanished. I 
pressed this precious letter to my lips a 
long time before I was able to read it, and 
throwing myself upon my knees to im- 
plore divine mercy, I opened it, and read, 
with sobs, these words, which will be 
eternally engraven in my heart: ‘My 
brother, I am soon going to leave you; 
but I willnot forsake you. From heaven, 
where I hope to go, I will watch over 
you, I will pray to God to give you cour- 
age to endure life with resignation, un- 
til it shall please Him to re-unite us in 
another world; then I can show you all 
my affection, nothing will prevent my ap- 
proaching you, and nothing can separate 
us. I leave you the little cross that I 
have worn all my life; it has often con- 
soled me in my sufferings, and it has been 
the only witness of my tears. Remind 
yourself, when you see it, that my last 
desire was that you might live and die as 
a Christian.’ Precious letter! it shall 
never leave me; I will carry it with me 
into my tomb; this it is that will open for 
me the doors of heaven, that my crime 
ought to close against me forever. As I 
finished reading it, I felt myself, enfeebled, 
exhausted, by all I had just experienced. 
A cloud spread itself over my sight, and 
for some time I lost both the remembrance 
of my sorrows and the consciousness of 
my existence. When I came to myself 
the night was advanced. As my ideas 
gradually became clearer, I experienced a 
sentiment of inexpressible peace. All that 
had passed during the evening appeared 
to be a dream. My first movement was 
to raise my eyes toward heaven to thank 
God for having preserved me from the 
greatest of misfortunes. 

“The sky had never seemed to me so 
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serene and so beautiful; one star shone 
before my window; I regarded it a long 
time with inexpressible pleasure, thanking 
God that He still granted me the privi- 
lege of’ seeing it, and I experienced a 
secret consolation in thinking that one of 
its rays, perhaps, was destined for the 
gloomy cell of the Leper. 

“T re-ascended to my tower somewhat 
tranquilized. I spent the rest of the night 
in reading the book of Job, and the holy 
enthusiasm with which it inspired me, en- 
tirely dissipated the sombre ideas which 
had beset me. I had never experienced 
such dreadful moments while my sister 
lived ; the consciousness that she was near 
me, made me calm, and the single thought 
of the affection she felt for me, sufficed to 
console and to give me courage. 

“ May God preserve you, compassionate 
stranger, from ever being obliged to live 
alone! My sister, my companion is no 
more; but heaven will give me strength 
to endure life courageously; it will be 
given me, I trust, for I pray for it with 
all the sincerity of my heart.” 

“ How old was your sister at the time 
of her death?” 

“She was not quite twenty-five; but 
her sufferings made her appear much 
older. Notwithstanding the malady 
which destroyed her, and which had al- 
tered her features, she would have been 
beautiful but for a frightful pallor which 
disfigured her: she was the image of liv- 
ing death, and I could not look at her 
without a groan.” 

“She died very young!” 

“Her feeble and delicate constitution 
could not resist so many complicated 
sufferings ; for a long time I saw that 
her death was inevitable, and, such was 
her sad fate, that I was forced to desire 
it. When I saw her languishing and 
wasting away every day, I observed with 
a dreadful joy that the end of her suffer- 
ings was approaching. Her weakness 
had been increasing for a month; fre- 
quent fainting fits threatened her life 
from hour to hour. One evening, (it was 
toward the beginning of August) I saw 
her so exhausted that I did not wish to 
leave her ; she was in her arm-chair, hav- 
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ing been unable to endure her bed for 
some days. I seated myself near her, 
and we had our last conversation to- 
gether in the most profound obscurity. 
I could not restrain my tears; a cruel 
presentiment agitated me! ‘Why do 
you weep?’ she said. ‘ Why afflict your- 
self thus? I will not leave you in dying, 
and I will be present in all your agonies.’ 

“ Some moments after she expressed a 
desire to be transported out of the tower, 
and to perform her devotions in the 
grove of nut-trees; it was there 
spent the greater part of the summer. 
‘I wish,’ said she, ‘to die, while looking 
toward heaven.’ I did not, however, 
believe that her hour was so near, I 
took her in my arms to carry her out, 
‘Merely support me,’ she said, ‘I may 
still have strength to walk.’ I conducted 
her slowly to the nut-trees; I formed 
for her a cushion of dry leaves that she 
had collected there herself, and having 
covered her with a veil to protect her 
from the dampness of the night air, I 
placed myself near her; but she desired 
to be alone in her last meditation, and I 
withdrew without losing sight of her. I 
saw her veil rise from time to time, and 
her white hands direct themselves to- 
ward heaven. As I approached the 
grove she asked for water; I brought her 
some in a cup; she moistened her lips 
with it, but could not drink. 

“*T feel my end approaching,’ she 
said to me, turning her head; ‘my thirst 
will'soon be quenched forever, Sustain 
me, brother, help your sister to make 
this desired but terrible passage. Sustain 
me; repeat the prayer for the dying.’ 

“These were the last words she ad- 
dressed to me. I supported her head on 
my bosom; I repeated the prayer for 
the dying ; ‘Pass into eternity, my dear 
sister!’ I said to her, ‘escape from life; 
leave these remains in my arms.’ 

“During three hours I sustained her 
thus in the last struggle of nature; she 
at last sank gently, and her soul detached 
itself from her body without an effort.” 


she 


At the close of this recital, the leper 
covered his face with his hands; grief 
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deprived the traveler of his voice. 
After a moment's silence, the leper rose. 

“Stranger,” said he, “when grief or 
discouragement approach you, then think, 
think of the solitary man of the city of 
Aoste; you will not then have made 
him a useless visit.” 

They walked together towards the 
garden-gate. As the officer was about 
to pass out, he put his glove upon his 
right hand; “‘ You have never pressed 
the hand of man,” said he, “do me 
the. favor to clasp mine; it is that of a 
friend who is deeply interested in your 
fate.” 

The leper recoiled some steps with a 
sort of terror, and raising his eyes and 
his hands towards heaven, “God of all 
mercies!” cried he, ‘overwhelm this 
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compassionate man with thy benedic- 
tions.” 

“Grant me yet one more favor,” said 
the traveler. “I am about to depart; it 
will perhaps be a long time before we 
met again; could we not, with suitable 
precautions, write to each other some- 
times ; such a relation would divert you 
somewhat, and would give me great 
pleasure,” 

The leper reflected some time. 
“Why!” said he, at last, “ why should 1 
try to delude myself? I ought to have 
no society but myself, no friend but 
God; we shall see each other again in 
Him. Adieu, generous stranger, may 
you be happy. Adieu forever.” 

The traveler went out. The leper 
closed the gate and bolted it. 


DISTINCTIONS OF COLOR. 


Wuen we speak, as Americans, of 
distinctions of color, or distinctions of 
races marked by color, we are medi- 
tating probably the existence, in par- 
ticular, of the African or black race, 
and*the possible reasons for their ex- 
istence. Our attention is specially cen- 
tered on them, because their existence 
heretofore as bondmen among us has 
been at so great cost, having shaken 
nearly to its fall the Republic itself; also 
because, being now emancipated by the 
fortunes of war, they bring us a most 
difficult problem, viz.: what to do for 
them, or by what kind of re-composition 
to prepare them a condition of hope and 
righteously protected liberty ? Their con- 
dition, we are obliged to perceive, is 
a condition of immense disadvantage. 
How much of respect they might com- 
mand by their own natural force and 
character, it is not easy to say; but the 
stigma we have ourselves put upon them 
by our wrong—this, if nothing else,—has 
thrown a crushing weight of disrespect 
upon them, such as makes it far more 
difficult for them to hold a self-assert- 
ing position among us, When consider- 
ing, too, by what means we can help 
their depressed condition, we are greatly 
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discouraged by the fact, that their former 
masters willendure them in a condition 
of power, however qualified, only with 
difficulty, and are likely to break out, al- 
most any day, in bloody conspiracy 
against them; also by the fact that so 
many of our own race will be making prey 
of them; and again by the fact that large 
numbers of them have already caught 
the poison of vices that will make them 
a prey to themselves. They become, in 
this way, a kind of mystery of unhope- 
fulness; so that we cannot pass a little 
colored child in the street, and especially 
one that is neatly dressed and has a look 
of careful motherhood, without sighing 
inwardly and sometimes with a moisten- 
ing eye—“ poor hapless one, what place 
or good possibility is there in the world 
for you? Growing up, you grow into 
what; for what can you be? Scarcely 
have you a right to be, or become, any 
thing?” 

Perhaps we carry our pity too far; 
perhaps our want of respect for the race, 
partly caused by our own abuse of them, 
does not see as much that is hopeful in 
them as there really is, They discover 
often a remarkable talent, and there are 
certainly individuals among them, who- 
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have power to make a character and 
carve out a way of success. There have 
been such examples discovered among 
the Indian races, but the difficulty. has 
ever been with them to get such hold of 
the race, as a whole, that they could be 
put forward in culture and saved from 
extinction. It may not be so here; it 
probably would not, if their friends in 
the white race could have them to them- 
selves, separated from the plunder and 
poison of their enemies, But that again 
is impossible. They must take their 
places with us, and maintain a footing for 
themselves in our society ; and if we can- 
not help them, and shelter them, by such 
protection here as will enable them to 
maintain it, they must inevitably go un- 
der. 

They are far more hopeful subjects of 
culture and civilization, in certain of their 
qualities and points of character, than 
the Indians. Their humanities are im- 
mensely large in comparison. They can 
have a sense of home, They are too 
genial for the dry revenge and. prowling 
wolfishness of Indian life. They have 
worlds-full of music in their sentiment, 
and close to this a most wonderfully in- 
spirational capacity for religion; and 
these, in one view, are about the highest 
capabilities of man. All the higher, that 
they are connected here with a remark- 
able capacity or power to seize on the 
second sense or figure-power of facts 
and symbols, which is the distinctive 
mark of all true poetic faculty, and was 
never more conspicuous in the untrained 
habit and imagination of any people in 
the world. Such a race may never be 
distinguished in the matter of invention, 
or provisional and productive enterprise ; 
but who can say that they will not have 
a sufficiently grand work to do in the 
world’s last days, when whole races of 
fresh-born prophets and singers may be 
wanted, to bear up the world to its last 
level of inspired elevation, and free rhyth- 
mic play. The Jewish race, let us not 
forget, is also a generally disrespected 
race ; and that, in great part, just because 
the sordid qualities that belong to their 
habit are forced upon them, and bred in 
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and in, by the long ages of cruelty and 
oppression they have suffered under 
Christian power ; and yet we are obliged 
to admit, that they are among the most 
talented, if not the very most, of all the 
races of mankind, 

In such kind of suggestions we make 
our sallies after hope; and still we are 
obliged somehow to fall back under dis- 
couragement: and a seeming overcast of 
doom, regarding the future of this hither- 
to ill-starred African race, It is as if their 
color was the stamp of night on their 
history, both past and future. They are 
in a case that perplexes beneficence, and 
discourages the expectation of friend- 
ly statesmanship; and we are put here- 
after to the question, how it was and 
why, that Providence allowed them to 
be entered into our more advanced socie- 
ty ?—a condition so unhopeful, so nearly 
impossible to them, and so perplexing 
and full of oppressive concern to us. 
Getting no satisfactory answer, in this 
matter of historic Providence, we go far- 
ther, and begin to arraign the fact of 
their creation; asking why God should 
have put arace in existence encumber- 
ed with such disadvantages? Their dark 
faces veil a darker mystery ; and the more 
we are drawn to them, by their free good 
nature, and the warm humanities we 
learn often to admire in their friend- 
ship, the more heavily are we oppressed 
by the very hard lot so mysteriously put 
upon them, in the unfavored type of 
their race, 


Isit possible then—this is our ques- 
tion—either to instance, or to imagine, 
any reasons of beneficence that will prac- 
tically account for their misfortune, or 
make us less disposed to question the di- 
vine goodness in their creation? I think it 
is, and that if we carefully attend to the 
real conditions of the problem, we shall 
discover such benefits secured by the 
distinctions of color and type here in ques- 
tion, as will greatly diminish our perplex- 
ities, and make the colored race them- 
selves more nearly content with their lot. 
In this view I put forward— 

1, What is certainly a matter of great 
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moral significance for humanity at large, 
the very certain fact, that, under this dis- 
tinction of races, we arrive at a very dif- 
ferent, vastly more cogent, impression of 
the under-soul, the man, the everlasting, 
divinely moral personality, such as we 
should never develop under conditions 
of strict homogeneity. If the various 
stocks and families of the world were 
copies visible, one of another, and each of 
all, the immortal, spiritual nature, the real 
man, would be swamped to a great degree 
under the reigning similarities. The ex- 
ternal duplications would occupy us, or 
take us away from those inward explora- 
tions, which great external distinctions 
would provoke. These distinctions put 
us on a way of abstraction, by which we 
cast off this and that, and all the more 
impressive unlikenesses of the external 
nature, till we come down, by our process 
of exclusion, to the grand common prop- 
erty or somewhat, that refuses to be 
taken away ; and this we say is the stock- 
man, that which, being duly housed, gets 
also its due exercise under all the particular 
colors and types that are given it. Asa re- 
sult of this abstractional process, we learn 
to look upon the properties excluded as 
having only a lighter and more secondary 
consequence, while the unreducible dia- 
mond of the moral nature, that which 
forms absolute ideas and receives their 
immutable stamp in its character, proving 
in that manner its plainly godlike affini- 
ties—that we say is the man, the ever- 
lasting man, the same as to kind, under 
all colors and aspects and configurations. 

It is not pretended that we all conscious- 
ly reason in this manner, for we do not. 
Most of us probably were never conscious 
of any such process in our lives. I only 
say that, without being aware of it, we 
get our impression largely of the com- 
mon timber included in our moral word, 
man, in this manner, We have seen, or 
heard of very different kinds of peoples; 
and throwing off the accidents of difference, 
we strike directly in upon the core, and 
say: These are the real humanities. We 
have them, too, in this manner, with a won- 
derful distinctness, such as we could not 
arrive at without some purchase of antag- 
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onism or point of reaction physiologically 
given, to set us in upon the true discovery. 
The distinctions of color and race will 
sometimes strike us, for the moment, with 
such force that we seem to be stunned or 
confounded, and so, and for so long a 
time, the sense of acommon unity is quite 
driven out of us; but our next thought 
strikes through the casement of color and 
body into the men, and the word:has a 
ring of eternity and true moral significance 
more distinctly pronounced than we 
could ever get for it under any one given 
type and color. 

Certain low-minded scorners of the Af- 
rican race, who are willing to insult them 
by any most cruel caricature of their 
physical type, and would even delight, 
if possible, to put them outside-of hu- 
manity, compare them, under mock pre- 
tensions of science, with the African -gor- 
illas and chimpanzees, as if separated from 
them only by slight shades of difference. 
Suppose, then, it should be discovered 
that these mere animal creatures of the 
forest, such as we have supposed them to 
be, still have endowments of humanity like 
these :—They are capable of home. They 
do not simply love their children till 
they are grown up to maturity and 
then shake them off like the animals and 
forget them; but continue to live with 
them till they die; and want them nigh, 
even to the third and fourth generation. 
They do not work by instinct, like bees 
and beavers, but use new methods and 
contrive new arts. They discover laws 
in things, and have beginnings of science, 
They frame political organizations, and 
maintain distributions of justice. They 
have the same absolute ideas of truth, and 
right, and love, that men have. Hairy 
and wild creatures to look at, they have, 
nevertheless, a remarkable capacity for 
music, and their music has power to 
move the deepest, finest human senti- 
ment. They have the gift of language, 
not only recollecting certain mere names 
to go at their call, as many animals do, 
but they take the interior, second sense 
of words, and the spiritual meanings, or 
expressions of figures and images ; which 
proves their intelligence [intus lego] and 
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puts them clean over into the humanly 
intelligent class, Nay, they can do more: 
they can improvise ballads that have a 
mysteriously wild, weird power, and even 
excite a certain wonder in the literary 
classes of the world. They are, further- 
more, plainly and even superlatively re- 
ligious, capable of high inspirations, and 
abounding in examples of practical beati- 
tude and seership. What now shall we 
say of these quadruman people? We 
encounter no little disadvantage in the 
fact that we know them to be, physically 
speaking, animals, and nothing else. But 
no matter for that, if only we can hold 
our supposition firmly enough to make 
due account of the mind-tokens and 
spiritual capabilities discovered in them. 
Call them, after that, by what name we 
please—they still are men. They are not 
physiologically descended from the stock 
of Adam. But, if they were, it would not 
make them a whit more certainly human. 
By all the moral attributes they reveal, 
we even hear them say, with invincible 
self-affirmation, “we also are men.” 
And by just as much closer as they draw 
themselves to us, do they shove them- 
selves farther off from the animals. They 
have come over to us, where the African 
race have always been, by force of the 
same high attributes; and the chasm that 
separates them now from all animals is 
on the other side, wide and deep as the 
unfathomable abyss between time and 
eternity. And the grand result is, that 
they sink all inferior distinctions of anat- 
omy and color, and make us feel, as never 
before, how real and solid, how essenti- 
ally everlasting, that moral nature, that 
sublime under-soul is, that we name 
when we call ourselves men. The moral 
advantage derived to us, in this manner, 
from the distributions of color and physi- 
cal type in humanity, is great beyond 
our possible estimation; accruing to the 
benefit of laws, and liberties, and morals, 
and religion, by methods too numerous 
for computation, We think humanity 
more adequately because of it. . Our 
genus man is not based in similarities 
of shape and color, but far deeper down, 
upon the hard-pan of an everlasting com- 
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mon property, which no classifications of 
shape and color can as decisively express. 

2. It is another and partly distinct 
matter, that these diversities of race and 
color, exactly contrary to what is com- 
monly assumed, are preparations of God 
for the outruling of slavery, and its final 
expurgation from the world,—proved to 
be such by experiment. Such distinc- 
tions of physiology do undoubtedly con- 
nect with a condition of weakness and 
low culture, that exposes, at first, to the 
wrong of slavery ; but they begin, at the 
same time, to beget, and more and more 
intensify, the sense of kinship as a moral 
affair, till finally the slavery dies out un- 
der that which, taken as mere natural 
inferiority, was the principal facility and 
temptation to it. The remarkable thing 
aboug all our modern agitations against 
slavery is, that the question has been 
drawing closer and still closer down 
upon the last point where, in fact, every- 
thing hinges, and where, as the debate 
is carried, the result will be final — 
there will never again be, as there never 
again can be, any re-institution of slave- 
ry, because the question is now settled, 
or is soon to be, on the base of a moral 
kinship. 

First we had slaveries of all races, 
more commonly such as were homoge- 
neous. The early Romans captured and 
reduced to slavery the very peoples clos- 
est about the city. And these enslave- 
ments of races, in the same type and 
color and culture, were the most cruelly 
severe the world has seen, and gave way 
soonest, partly for that reason, to consid- 
erations of public humanity. The argu- 
ment came out now and then, and could 
not be suppressed, that such persons were 
too close akin, too visibly of one stock, 
which made their enslavement a shock- 
ing violation, as visibly, of nature. But 
the modern slavery is based more entire- 
ly on dissimilarities of stock, and grades 
of form and color assumed to be physi- 
cally inferior. The discovery is made 
that here is a race or races, purposely 
made for slavery, and that slavery is the 
best possible condition for them. At 
this point the issue has been joined, and 
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the argument for liberty has been that 
real human kinship is not a matter of the 
skin, or the hair, or the physical anato- 
my; but is of just that which we have 
seen to be more impressively developed, 
under and by means of such animal dis- 
tinctions, viz., the fact of a grand com- 
mon property in our moral nature, by 
which, as being men, we are made ever- 
lastingly congener to each other. The 
question ceases, in this manner, to be a 
question of mere natural sentiment, and 
becomes a question of relationship purely 
moral. On one side the effort is to insist 
on physical inferiorities; on the other, to 
make out the proof, by that very means, 
of a common under-soul, in which all 
are members of a universal, everlasting 
brotherhood. And just here itis that the 
question is being carried against slavery 
forever. It is no more a question of 
power against weakness; no more a 
question of the cuticle or the hair; but 
a question of moral right in one, assum- 
ing, as by force, to buy and control the 
moral right of another. We are learning 
to say: “No, it is impossible;” and that 
is the end of slavery forever. 

Some persons have insisted much of 
late, and are even pressing the argument 
now, as against colored suffrage, that the 
African race are not of the same original 
stock with us, but are one of several dis- 
tinctly created families, in the manner 
suggested by Prof. Agassiz, and by him 
positively asserted, both on grounds of 
science and of Scripture evidence. Our 
common belief has been different, and is 
not given up, viz: that conditions of cli- 
mate, and social disadvantage, have set 
this particular race, originally one with 
us, gravitating downward towards a less 
capable and more nearly animalized 
habit; and that so they have passed into 
their present type of form andcolor. We 
have taken, heretofore, what the Scrip- 
ture says, of our common sonship “in 
Adam,” and of our being made “of one 
blood to dwell on all the face of the 
earth,” as a literal declaration of our 
natural kinship and common derivation. 
Besides, it appears to us not a whit less 
credible that the African race, put brown- 
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ing and baking under tropical suns for 
whole thousands of years, should have 
undergone so great a change, than that 
our American stock itself has been 
differed so widely, in its physiology, from 
the English, in but two centuries and a 
half. Our whole temperament is changed, 
our muscle is more wiry and capable of en- 
durance, our brain is larger, our features 
sharper, our whole action more subtle 
and mercurial, and our mark distinguish- 
ably higher in the tables of longevity—in 
short we are no more the same people. 
Not even the French stock are more visi- 
bly distinct from the English than we. 
Still we are far less concerned about this 
doctrine of another, distinctly African, 
stock, than we are about the very offen- 
sive and morally bad uses made of it. It 
may seem to us that they have a con- 
siderable advantage, as regards mere feel- 
ing, in the physical kinship we have al- 
lowed them. And yet, if they are to be 
taken as a race so fatally humbled by de- 
terioration, it may put them in a case that 
is really far less hopeful, than to regard 
them as an original race, not yet raised 
by culture to their true pitch of power 
and possible eminence, If I were of the 
race, I should certainly prefer the latter. 
For, in this latter view, they lose nothing 
of their rank as men. To be “of one 
blood ” with us signifies little by itself— 
nothing but a mere natural kinship— 
about as much as that calves may bleat 
responsively, in the sense of their fellow 
nature among cattle; but to have the 
common under-soul, and common proper- 
ties of kinship with God, and be another 
original stock by our side, and as such, 
congener with us, in all the moral affini- 
ties of our interior manhood—this is the 
really grand footing most of all to be de- 
sired. By what kind of rebuke then may 
we more fitly chastise the coarsé, low- 
minded insolence of men, who fling it as 
a taunt upon the African race, that they 
are of another stock, than simply to ask, 
whether possibly it is not God's plan to 
finish this race last, and set them on the 
summit, when their day shall come, as 
the topstone of all righteous peace, and 
most inspired religion ? 
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Recurring now, in the light of these 
suggestions, to the historic phases and 
facts of slavery in the past ages, we see 
more understandingly what has been go- 
ing on. As a good type of the more an- 
cient slavery, that which had no respect 
to race, we see the great Roman Empire 
scouring the vast circuit of the nations in 
expeditions of conquest, from Britain 
round to Babylon, and from the Baltic 
round to the Great Desert, taking thou- 
sands and thousands of captives, and set- 
ting them off in trails, from every point 
of compass, toward Italy. Sold a dozen 
times over on their way, and having as 
many fortunes made out of them, they 
were poured in upon the Italian cities and 
farms to work and die. Some of the 
great landholders bought as many as 
twenty thousand of them, and had a 
complete power of life and death allowed 
them by the public laws. If any master 
was killed, all his slaves, within a given 
distance, were put to death, Many of 
the slaves were persons of rank and high 
personal accomplishments. And, what is 
above all sad to think of, the hardest, 
most unpitying severities of service fell 
to the lot of women. The vast bread- 
supply of all families and cities was 
ground by mills that were operated by 
women, and at this terrible wrench of 
toil, the fair daughters of Corinth, and 
the wild maidens of Thrace, and the 
stately matrons of Carthage, were all 
compelled to serve. Mercy appeared to 
be a thing forgot. There was no sensi- 
bility thought of or expected. A slave 
must be a slave, and there was no place 
for tenderness, be his kind or country 
what it would. How perfectly bereft 
of human pity for these captives -the 
highest, most approved virtue of their 
owners could be, we may see distinctly, 
looking into their bosom as through an 
open window, when the horrid old vir- 
tue-dragon, Cato, censor-general of the 
morals of his time, gives written advice 
to the farmers to have it as a law of eco- 
nomy—and economy to him was vir- 
tue—“ to sell worn-out iron imple- 
ments, old slaves, sick slaves, and other 
odds and ends that have no further use 
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on the farm!” There was no debate of 
right in this kind of slavery for a long 
time. Nations were natural enemies, and 
slavery was the natural punishment of 
enemies. 

At length a new chapter was. opened 
by the importation of negro slaves from 
Egypt. And these were very much sought 
after, because the public feeling was get- 
ting drugged by so great severities, and 
the critical task of managing so many 
great people. The new Africans were 
bought as household toys and ornaments, 
“valued for their complexion, and con- 
sidered luxuries.” Finally, after some 
ages have passed away, the modern sla- 
very emerges in just this form. It takes 
possession of the African race, and thinks 
it no crime to appropriate their labor, be- 
cause they are so very inferior, that having 
a master is having their natural privilege. 
They are not going to be captives, every 
way as respectable as their masters; but 
they are going to be things procured by 
commerce, and convenient, every way, 
to be so used—done up in a different 
color, which is to be the police mark of 
their ownership. But the Christian sense 
of the world begins to look into this mat- 
ter of color, and it comes out, more and 
more distinctly, that, under it, there 
are moral personalities, brothers of an 
everlasting, divine brotherhood, crea- 
tures of thought, and speech, and music, 
and vision, and having all most inborn 
rights of such, And so, by going down 
a stage, where color will cover it, slavery 
draws the argument down, to just that 
point where it is itself going to be weak- 
est, and most certainly doomed to give 
way. In this manner it is now, in our 
own day, close upon its end, and. it will 
soon be gone, never more to be seen. 
Farewell to it; for with it goes the rankest 
poison of private virtue, the worst blight 
of society, the most fatal incapacity sin 
has begotten for public law and liberty. 
From this point onward the world may 
breathe more freely ! 

3. It is a great thing, as regards the 
moral training of life and society, that 
distinctions of color and race help us to 
arrive at just conceptions of human equal- 
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ity. We begin, as already suggested, in 
a way of abstraction, casting off the in- 
equalities that visibly inhere in one stock 
compared with another. So far there is 
no equality. Brought down thus upon 
the inner properties of manhood, we are 
met by the discovery that individuals of 
the same race are certainly not equal, 
whether in quantity of being, or capacity 
of doing. Single persons, again, of a 
race that is inferior, will sometimes hate 
a larger, more capable nature, than others 
of a superior race. So far, we find no 
base on which to build a scheme of duty 
that makes everybody the exact equal of 
everybody. On the contrary, a great part 
of the duties of life are based, and must 
be, in the fact that men are unequal; 
some inferior, some superior ; some elect- 
ed to power and leadership, and some to 
homage and trust. Everything here will 
depend on how much of personal quan- 
tity and soul-force different men may 
have for their endowment; how much rea- 
son, conscience, love, will, vision, music, 
science, and worship, they have room for; 
and then it will be seen what precedences 
they are to yield, what deferences to pay, 
or what patronages to assume, what for- 
ward conditions to support. Thus far, 
the true beauty of life will consist in a 
due observance of inequalities; every 
man consenting to be himself, and to let 
everybody else be himself too, in his own 
true measure, But, carrying our ab- 
straction one degree farther, we do, at 
last, arrive at a stage of true, unquestion- 
able equality. Excluding all distinctions 
of type and appearance, and all diversi- 
ties of quantity and force, we have left 
us an exact sameness of species. That 
is, we are all men, all moral natures, so 
completely akin to each other that truth 
to one is truth to another, right principle 
to one right principle to another, God, 
and love, and worship, and joy the same 
to all. So that here an almost new code 
of duties dawns on our discovery, assisted, 
ina marked degree, by the antagonisms of 
color, and the strange counter-envisage- 
ments that make sameness of kind so 
conspicuous. In this new code of equal- 
ities, our ripest, finest moral culture is 
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to be perfected; and many have a large, 
long lesson here to learn, who do not yet 
For there is a whole high 
tier of virtues opened here, that are real- 
ly the most delicate of all, and have the 
finest mold of dignity. They are such as 
take note of, and observe, what belongs 
to sameness of kind; virtues that we class 
under the words deference, consideration, 
and the like. They are such kind of acts, 
as pay respect to man in that he is 
man ; reflections, so to speak, of the re- 
spect a man has to himself. Considera- 
tion is a word that covers a whole class of 
virtues that, in beauty of soul, exceed all 
others. In that beauty it says: “Thisis a 
man, thus much I must observe in that he 
isa man, I must not wound his respect, 
must not violate his feeling. As he isa 
being in my own nature, I must do honor 
to him in that nature, as my fellow; I must 
do him true man-help for his manhood’s 
sake,” And how beautiful is the oppor- 
tunity given for this late-growing kind 
of excellence, in the distinctions of race 
so often trampled by coarse insult, and 
brawling words of contempt! 

When we come to assert our bill of 
rights in the State, rights that, in our 
American doctrine of liberty, are sup- 
posed to be included in the principle that 
we are “created equal,” we are to base 
our civil equality just where we do our 
moral. We are equal and have equal 
rights, simply in the fact that we are all 
men, having all a right to be treated as 
men, and one as truly as another. If one 
is lame, another poor, another untaught, 
another varied by the color of his skin or 
the crisp of his hair, yet they are all men, 
and the law must do no disrespect to the 
equal and sublime right which inheres in 
their manhood. If the question be 
whether, as men, they have inherently 
the right of suffrage, the true answer is 
No; that right belongs to nobody as of 
course. A government may be every 
way legitimate which acknowledges no 
such right—whatever may be asserted 
by reformers and constitution-mongers to 
the contrary notwithstanding. But as 
the world advances, this prerogative of 
suffrage will be naturally extended ; for, 
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as the world is capable of it, and will be 
more capable of benefit because of it, 
a wider concession of it may be rightly 
demanded. And then, if it is conceded, 
it must be done equally, or impartially. 
If it is conditioned by sex, or age, or 
property, or ability to read, then it must 
be so conditioned for all.. But if color is 
made the condition, then manhood is not, 
and equality is sofardenied. Such law is 
but a name for oppression, whether it be 
a law of Connecticut, or of South Caro- 
lina, It may be difficult to establish, in 
certain partsof our Union, a basis of right 
so impartial; it may even cost us scenes 
of blood; but we have learned to bleed 
for our principles, and the duties we owe 
to our sublime future may help us, if we 
must, to do more of it. 

4, It belongs to the genius of Chris- 
tianity to prove itself by remarkable in- 
versions of order, which it may well do 
here. It never moves in the same lines 
with policy, or state craft; considering 
by what combinations it may obtain 
weight, or by what wisely projected wars 
it may extend its dominion; neither in 
the same lines with philosophy, where the 
uncultured multitude are of no account, 
and the school is to win its success, by 
the number and high intellectual distinc- 
tions of its pupils; but it begins with low- 
grade men, descending itself into their 
low grade of life. It begins at Nazareth 
and is, morally speaking, born there, and 
Nazareth is the name of a mean provin- 
cial town that carries ignominy in the 
sound, It takes for its first disciples a 
company of Galileans, and these, un- 
lettered fishermen. And from that day 
to this, it has been a gospel specially 
preached to the poor, and has raised great 
movements in the world by heaving con- 
tinually upward; seldom by taking hold 
of powers at the summit of society and 
working downward. And the reason for 
this very singular inversion of order is 
not, that God prefers to let nobody have 
the compliment of his work but himself, 
or that he is set in wilfulness and jealous 
self-assertion against the great and for- 
ward men who might move on his cause 
more rapidly. No, the real fact is that 
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nobody can be duly taken hold of by the 
gospel, but the meek or humble. The 
wise, and prudent, and great, know too 
much, and are too full of their prodigious 
over-wisdoms, to really believe; only the 
babes of poverty and obscurity can do 
that, so as to verily come into the gospel 
as itis. Paul was accepted as a man of 
learning, it is true, but he was so com- 
pletely humbled by the hand of God 
upon him, as to be truly schooled into his 
place. Constantine also was allowed, as 
a king, to come into the fold, and it was 
a really dark dispensation; for the fold 
had a very heavy load to bear, when he 
put his kingcraft down upon them and 
their gospel. Accordingly it is one of the 
most remarkable facts of our Christian 
history, that it has been always exalting 
them of low degree, and setting them in 
advance of the lofty and the proud. It 
has been the kingdom of the weak, and 
has thrown itself up into power by the 
tremendous underlift of its humble, once 
dejected people. 

For a truly observing, richly expe- 
rienced Christian, therefore, it will be 
difficult, I think, not to anticipate another 
great turn of Christian history, to be 
sometime accomplished, by another more 
sublime inversion of order than has ever 
yet been seen; I refer of course to the 
possible consummation of our gospel by 
the uplifting and spiritual new birth of 
the African race. In their present low 
state of\culture they do not bear a hope- 
ful look, but in certain points of quality 
and temperament that are most peculiar 
in them, they seem to be contrived, and 
made ready for some such grand final 
chapter of inversion. They are now the 
true Nazarenes and Galileans of the 
world—they are humble enough, and they 
know how to believe. It has been the 
great defect of what are called the wes- 
tern nations, that they speculate over- 
much, and strangle the gospel, or make it 
small, by trying to think it in their own 
small heads, They receive the inspira- 
tions of it cautiously of course, and only 
partially. But these Africans are con- 
stitutionally inspirable, and when they 
get far enough advanced in culture to be 
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carried evenly, without excess, or undue 
heats of phrensy, and the clatter of our 
speculation is so far spent as to allow 
silence in heaven for a space, what may 
be more properly expected than a grand, 
prophesying testimony by these Africans, 
heard at the top of the world? Their“ 
gentle, friendly nature, tempered by the 
necessary culture, will make them popu- 
lar, as their history makes them cosmo- 
politan, and the long affliction of their 
history will prepare them, not unlikely, 
to a kind of cosmopolitan precedence that 
moves no jealousy. Besides, the con- 
tempt of their person is now gone by; for 
how certainly is every worst complexion, 
or worst texture of skin fined toward 
quality, by character and culture; and 
how easily, by variations how evanescent, 
are the lubber-lines of a wild, rude nature 
put flowing into grace and fair propor- 
tion, when the plastic hand of Christian 
‘beauty lays its touch upon them. Call 
them black, they will yet be written 
“black but comely ”’—and our races most 
advanced in form are in no gift of beauty 
more unqualified. When the believing 
throngs are gathered in therefore from 
the East and the West, and the North 
and the South, to sit down together in 
the kingdom, even as Christ has given us 
to expect, what is more easy to believe 
than that our long ago despised African 
brothers, now despised no longer, will re- 
veal the meaning of their late-maturing, 
last-day gifts, their capacities of vision, 
and music, and song, and will let us 
hear the harps they carried in their bosom 
strike into play, in the customary inspira- 
tions of religion? Their “word of the 
Lord,” breaking into the old literature, 
will be like the prophet’s word to the 
bones, and, for aught we know, will be 
darting along the wires of the world—bul- 
letins of trade and diplomacy all still—as 
the freshest, newest news of the kingdom. 
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This appears, it may be, quite extrava- 
gant—extravagant enough to be weak— 
but we have it to say, that itis the genius of 
Christianity to work these grand inver- 
sions, and that we have, in this very singu- 
lar people, just the qualities and seed-gifts 
which long ages of culture and piety may 
liftintoa precedence of so great beauty. 
It is not said or expected with confidence, 
that so great honors are to be won by the 
race, or find their realization here in 
this country. They take their places 
here under great disadvantages, and their 
friends, doing all they can for them, will 
suffer many misgivings. Whatshall save 
them from their enemies? what from 
themselves? Perhaps they were allowed 
to be brought hither, that they might 
obtain conceptions of society and govern- 
ment for Africa; perhaps to open a way 
into the English tongue and its books, 
and so into the possibility of creating an 
Anglicized Africa. However it may be 
with them here, Africa, we suppose, will 
continue in its own sable color, and be 
covered in the course of ages with new 
and populous commonwealths. The 
nations that come first into history do not 
of course rise highest. The Babylonians 
and Egyptians and Persians had their 
day early; the Syrians, Carthaginians, 
Greeks, and Romans, came after, also to 
die. Then came along much lster the 
German, Anglo-Saxon, Gallic races, all 
to reach a higher mark of power and civil- 
ization. Perhaps the Africans will come 
up late enough to be last, rising into great 
inspirations as their forerunners have 
into great wealth, and science, and hero- 
ism, The European nations are not like- 
ly to settle Africa, because of the climate— 
Africa must belong to the Africans. Andit 
is right proper for them, if they may, to 
make it a last, new sphere of righteousness 
and peace ; the best and most nearly divine 
it has been given to the world to see. 
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PEACE. 
EReE our dear Saviour spoke the parting word 
To those who loved him best when here below, 
While deep emotion every bosom stirred, 
He said, “ My peace I give you ere I go!” 
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His Peace, sweet Peace! As falls the summer dew 
On drooping flowers, so fell those words of cheer 
Upon the earnest hearts that dimly knew 
What they, like their dear Lord, must suffer here. 


His Peace—Christ’s Peace! O gift most rare and strange! 
Never was aught so precious given before! 

Vain trifler he who would that gift exchange 
For all the riches of Goleonda’s shore ! 


His Peace—his blesséd Peace! Not Joy, the bright 
Bewildering sprite that charmed their early years, 
When with youth's roses crowned, and clad in light, 
Her radiant eyes had ne’er been dimmed by tears. 


But Peace that walks with Patience, side by side, 
Bearing Heaven's seal upon her pure, calm face ; 
Child of Submission, whatsoe’er betide, 
She wears the white robes of celestial grace, 


O Christ! whose human heart remembers still 
The pangs from which death only gave release, 
Strange griefs, strange fears, our yearning souls must fill, 


Withhold what else thou wilt—but give us Peace! 


THE JEWS 

Tuer curious discovery of Jewish com- 
munities in the interior provinces of China 
‘was made about the 17th century by the 
Jesuit missionaries residing at Pekin. Oc- 
casional mention of them had been made 
by earlier travelers, but these missionaries 
have given us the only circumstantial and 
detailed account which has been preserved. 
Jewish writers also speak of colonies of 
their countrymen in China, which, they af- 
firm, were originally large in numbers, and 
are still numerous and powerful. These 
statements are doubtless the exaggerations 
of national pride rather than the results 
of accurate knowledge; but there are still 
strong reasons for believing that they are 
by no means wholly groundless or im- 
probable. 

The united evidence of Jewish tradi- 
tion, numerous Chinese inscriptions, and 
the observations of travelers, render it 
highly probable that large and influential 
communities of the children of Israel 
have resided within the limits of the 
empire for a period of not less than 2000 
years, 


IN CHINA. 


Jewish writers of various periods speak 
of settlements of their countrymen in 
China with a persistency which can hardly 
be based upon a mere groundless assump- 


tion. There is great discrepancy in the 
dates assigned to these migrations, and 
the various accounts are generally con- 
fused and vague ; but one authority states 
distinctly that a part of the Ten Tribes, 
transplanted by their Assyrian conquerors 
to the provinces eastward of Babylon, 
subsequently migrated still farther to the 
east, traversed the vast regions of Central 
Asia, crossed the great wall of China, 
and finally settled within its peaceful 
boundaries. The existence of these colo- 
nies was made known to Europe nearly 
1000 years ago. The earliest record 
of their discovery is found in the journal 
of two Arabian travelers who visited 
China in the year 877. The celebrated 
Benjamin of Tudela, who traveled through 
Persia, Sarmacand and China in the 12th 
century, found scattered and _ isolated 
bands of his countrymen in all these 
countries. These travelers have left no 
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record of their interesting discoveries 
beyond the bare statement of the fact. 
But the Jesuit missionaries who resided 
in the empire during the 16th and 17th 
centuries have transmitted to us a minute 
and detailed account of their observations. 
Their researches were made with great 
care and painsin obedience to instructions 
from their superiors in Europe, and are 
universally received by scholars as trust- 
worthy and authentic. 

It is much to be regretted that the 
Father Gozani, whose opportunities were 
the best for obtaining accurate informa- 
tion concerning their written records and 
the manuscripts of the sacred Scriptures 
which they possessed, was ignorant of the 
Hebrew language. He was allowed free 
access to their sacred buildings and writ- 
ings, which was denied to his more learned 
colleagues. A number of these were men 
of the highest intelligence and scholarship, 
whose observations, had they possessed 
these opportunities, would doubtless have 
added greatly to the accuracy of our 
knowledge. But the limited information 
which was collected by Gozani and others, 
so far as it goes, is clear and satisfactory. 
According to the tradition of these people, 
their ancestors came from a country of 
the West, called the kingdom of Juda, 
which Joshua their general conquered, 
after escaping from Egypt, and passing 
through the Red Sea and the Desert. 
They possessed the Book of Ezra, and had 
never heard of Jesus of Nazareth, which 
circumstances seem to fix the date of their 
settlement in China between the return of 
the Jews from the captivity in Babylon 
(445 B. c.) and the Advent of the Saviour. 
In the opinion of the Jesuit Fathers, 
their arrival in the territories of the 
Chinese Empire took place at no less re- 
mote a period than two centuries and a 
half before the Christian Era, It was 
inferred that their migration from Pales- 
tine to China had not been direct, for the 
corruption of their Hebrew language by 
the admixture of Persian words indicated 
a sojourn of considerable length in the 
intervening countries, Originally the 
colony discovered by Gozani numbered 
seventy families, distributed in the cities 
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of Pekin, Hanchieu, Ninghiu, and Kai- 
fung-fou. Their numbers had become re- 
duced to ten families in the beginning of 
the 17th century-—all residing in the last- 
named city, the capital of the province 
of Honau. 

From their long yesidence in the country 
they had adopted to a considerable ex- 
tent, the language, the philosophy, and 
the customs of China. Some of them 
had lost the knowledge of the Hebrew 
language. They held the name and the 
writings of Confucius in great respect, 
and according to the Chinese customs 
paid religious reverence to the names of 
their ancestors inscribed on tablets of the 
precious metals. ; 

In all other respects, their theology, 
their religious observances, their customs, 
were strictly Jewish. They were desig- 
nated by the native Chinese “ the people 
who pluck out the sinew ”—a strong evi- 
dence of their Hebrew origin. It is 
mentioned by Moses that the children of 
Israel carefully separated a certain muscle 
from the animal before its flesh was eaten, 
and the custom is still maintained by 
their descendants, in commemoration of 
the muscle which shrank’in Jacob's thigh 
on the occasion of his contest with the 
angel. According to the Jesuits, they 
believe in an intermediate state of pro- 
bation after death, in hell, paradise, the 
resurrection of the body, and a final 
They hold the existence of 
superior orders of spiritual beings—angels, 
cherubim, and seraphim—and they enter- 
tain the expectation of a coming Messiah. 
In agreement with the universal custom 
of their countrymen, they made no at- 
tempt to win proselytes to their religion, 
although adhering to it with rigid and 
scrupulous fidelity. They maintained a 
strict observance of the Sabbath, desisting 
from their usual occupations, lighting no 
fires in their houses, but preparing their 
food on the preceding day. They cir- 
cumcised their male children on the eighth 
day after birth. They intermarried ex- 
clusively among their own people. 

Their sacred edifice, which was erected 
in the year 1163 a. p., resembles, in its 
interior arrangement, the ancient Temple 
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of Jerusalem much more than the modern 
synagogue—which would seem to confirm 
the high antiquity of their immigration, 
since the worship of the synagogue was 
not instituted in Judea until the return 
of the nation from the captivity in Bab- 
ylon. 

The building stood in an open space or 
square in the heart of the city, approach- 
ed by avenues lined with trees. It con- 
sisted of a nave with an aisle on each 
side—the nave divided into two unequal 
parts, the outermost of which is called 
the Holy Place, and the inner one the 
Holy of Holies. The external walls of 
the Holy of Holies were square, but 
made circular within. Here were de- 
posited their sacred manuscripts, and the 
chief priest alone might lawfully enter 
the apartment. In their public worship 
a certain prescribed portion of the Holy 
Scriptures was read every Sabbath—the 
whole being thus read once a year, ac- 
cording to the ancient and universal cus- 
tom of theircountrymen, Their mode of 
reading the Scriptures and the recitation 
of their prayers, was the usual monoto- 
nous and rapid chant which may be ob- 
served in their modern synagogues, 

The chief priest was distinguished from 
the congregation by no peculiar dress ex- 
cepting a crimson belt or sash which 
passed around his body, over the right 
shoulder and under the left arm ; and the 
officiating minister, in token of the rever- 
ence with which their sacred writings 
were regarded, covered his face with a 
veil when he read the lesson for the day. 
The sacred apartment which the Jesuit 
Gozani was allowed to enter, contained 
a table standing in the middle, on which 
were displayed the Holy Scriptures in 
thirteen rolls or volumes; which he was 
told, signified the twelve tribes of Israel, 
and one additional for Moses. These, un- 
fortunately, he was unable to examine 
critically, but it appears that they were 
inscribed in the Samaritan, the most an- 
cient form of the Hebrew character. He 
was also told that their alphabet contained 
27 letters, but that 22 only were in com- 
mon use. This description clearly identi- 
fies it with the Hebrew alphabet, which 
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has 22 letters, five of which have a dif- 
ferent form from the common one, when 
used at the termination of a word. The 
Jesuit Father Ricci, who subsequently 
visited the community, was told that the 
roll containing the Pentateuch had been 
in use 600 years, This may possibly 
have been the case, but the learned Baron 
de Sacy has clearly shown that none of 
their sacred manuscripts can be of earlier 
date than about the year 1620 a.p.; al- 
though a single roll might have been pre- 
served from an earlier period by accident. 
Those which they possessed in the year 
1446 a.v., were destroyed by an inun- 
dation of the Great Yellow River; a 
second copy perished by fire in about 
1600; and those which were seen by 
Father Gozani suffered considerable dam- 
age by another inundation in the year 
1642. 

Much interesting information concern- 
ing their occupations and social circum- 
stances may also be gathered from nu- 
merous Chinese inscriptions which are still 
existing. 

They seem to have preserved the habits 
of their native country, and to have de- 
veloped the fondness for traffic which is 
now their peculiar characteristic in other 
countries; for, according to these inscrip- 
tions, they were distinguished for profi- 
ciency in merchandise and agriculture. 
They had cultivated learning with suc- 
cess. Unlike the treatment of their 
countrymen in Europe, they had been 
held by both the people and the govern- 
ment in the highest esteem and honor. 
Many of them had risen to the rank of 
mandarins and had been honored with 
distinguished tokens of the imperial fa- 
vor. Some of them had held high posi- 
tions in the army and in civil office, and 
several had even been governors of pro- 
vinces and ministers of state. 

One of these inscriptions, made by im- 
perial direction, bearing a date which 
corresponds with the year 1515 of the 
Christian era, commends the Jews for 
their faithful observance of their own 
religious customs ; for their skill in trade 
and agriculture; for their fidelity in civil 
office and in the army; and it assures 
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them of the emperor’s high appreciation 
and esteem. 

The Jewish community in Kaifung- 
fou was discovered in 1610 by the father 
Ricci, a learned Jesuit, residing in Pekin. 
He was visited by one of their number, 
who informed him of their existence and 
described their religion, customs and con- 
dition. Ricci showed him a Hebrew 
Bible, which he was able to read, al- 
though with difficulty, owing to the dif- 
ference of the square letters from those 
with which he was familiar. The duties 
of Ricci at Pekin confined him to his post, 
and for the time no further prosecution 
was made of the discovery. Three years 
subsequently he sent Gozani to the chief 
of the synagogue, informing him of his 
possession of their sacred writings, to- 
gether with others similar, of later date. 
Gozani was received by the aged chief 
with great honor and attention, and on 
his return was charged with an invitation 
to Ricci to become his successor, on the 
mere condition of abstinence from cer- 
tain meats prohibited by the Mosaic 
law. 

The following year, Alevi, a distin- 
guished Hebrew scholar, was sent with 
instructions to make a critical examina- 
tion of the sacred books. The old chief 
was dead; his successor was ignorant and 
jealous—perhaps he entertained a grudge 
against the strangers on account of the 
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offer made to them by his predecessor— 
and Alevi could not obtain permission to 
see the sacred books. A similar overture 
to that which was made to the father 
Ricci has recently been made to the 
missionaries of the American Episcopal 
church residing at Pekin. They were 
visited a few months since by a deputa- 
tion from the synagogue at Kai-fung-fou, 
who brought with them some of their 
sacred manuscripts, and requested to be 
taught the Hebrew language, the knowl- 
edge of which, it appears, they have now 
completely lost. The missionaries readily 
responded to the petition; and the Rev. 
Mr. Schereschewsky, who is a recent 
convert from the Jewish faith, and of pure 
Jewish descent, is about to visit Kai- 
fung-fou on this interesting mission. 

All information beyond these meagre 
details has hitherto been made impossible 
by the rigorous policy of China in exclud- 
ing foreigners from its soil. But the 
obstacle seems likely to be wholly re- 
moved by the advances of the present 
government toward a more liberal foreign 
intercourse. Future explorations will 
doubtless increase our knowledge of these 
interesting colonies, and an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the swarming popula- 
tions of North-Western China may pos- 
sibly solve the mystery which invests the 
disappearance of the long-lost Ten Tribes 
of Israel. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Two additional volumes of Lanaz’s Com- 
MENTARY, making six in all, have just been 
published by ©. Scribner & Co. Another will 
follow in a few weeks. 

One of the present volumes is on Genesis, 
by Prof. Tayler Lewis, and the other on the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, and the Hebrews. The latter is 
the joint work of four eminent European and 
American scholars, viz.: the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians by Drs. Auberlen and Riggen- 
bach, translated by Dr. Lillie; the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus by Dr. Van Oosterzee, 
translated by Dr. Day; the Epistle to Phile- 
mon by Dr. Oosterzee, translated by Dr. 
Hackett; and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 


translated by Dr. Kendrick. The authors 
and translators represent five countries— 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Scotland, and 
the United States, and seven communions, 
fitly showing thereby the catholic spirit of 
the work, as well as the fact that the best 
evangelical scholarship of Christendom is 
enlisted in the production of this Biblical 
work—the most extensive and the most im- 
portant of the age. ‘“ The reader, therefore,” 
says Dr. Schaff, in his editor’s preface to the 
volume, “may look for a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion in minor points of doctrine 
and polity. But in all essential articles of 
faith, he will find a striking degree of unity 
—a unity more spiritual and free, and for 
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this very reason more deep and real than 
the consensus patrum, so called, by which the 
Roman Church would fain prevent or obstruct 
all further progress in working the inexhaust- 
ible mines of revealed truth. Far above all 
sectarian steeples rises the hill of Zion, 
where the discords of human creeds are 
solved in the divine harmony of ‘one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
all.’” The numerous additions of the trans- 
lators, from their own researches, and from 
leading English commentators, give to the 
American edition a value far above that of 
the German original. 

The volumes on the New Testament have 
been received with such decided favor as to 
encourage the editor and publishers to un- 
dertake the preparation of the Old Testa- 
ment on the same principles of enlargement 
and adaptation to the wants of the English 
teader. A good theological and homiletical 
commentary on the Hebrew Scriptures is 
even more needed than on the Greek Testa- 
ment. The commentary on Genesis, which 
is now presented to the American public, 
involves a vast amourt of labor—both on the 
part of the author (Dr. Lange) and the trans- 
lators, Prof. Tayler Lewis and Dr. Gosman. 
We agree with Dr. Schaff in saying that “no 
other book of the Bible stands more in need 
of an exhaustive commentary just at this 
time. No one is so much exposed to the 
attacks of modern science in its temporary 
conflict with revealed truth. We say tem- 
porary conflict, for there can be no essential 
or ultimate discord between science and reli- 
gion, philosophy and theology. The God of 
reason and the God of revelation are one and 
the same, and cannot contradict himself. The 
difficulty lies only in our imperfect knowledge 
and comprehension of the book of nature, or 
of the Bible, or of both. The mighty 
problems which the interpretation of Genesis 
involves, are here discussed in a manly and 
earnest spirit; and I venture to assert that 
no single commentary on this book presents 
so much original thought and research as the 
combined labors of the author and the trans- 
lators of this volume.” The American edition 
contains about one-fourth more matter than 
the original. Prof. Lewis, so long and so 
well known as one of the most accurate and 
thorough classical and Biblical scholars of 
the age, as well as one of the most able and 
original writers, has laid himself out on this 
work. His studies have specially prepared 
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him for it. And he has embodied in it the 
fruits of long-continued study. Many of the 
difficult problems he handles with masterly 
vigor and breadth of thought, while his style 
is always fresh, terse, and limpid as a moun- 
tain brook. This volume is quite sure to 
command the respect and attention of biblical 
scholars in an eminent degree. 

A new and wide interest seems to have 
sprung up in relation to the Huguenots of 
France. In addition to the works on the 
subject recently noticed by us, we have now 
a learned, elaborate, and, we had almost said, 
an exhaustive history of them, by Henry 
White, under the title—Taez MASSACRE OF 
Sr. BARTHOLOMEW, (Harper & Brothers.) The 
author has evidently thoroughly mastered 
his subject, by patient investigation and a 
careful examination of numerous contempo- 
rary memoirs and state documents, and hence 
is able to shed considerable new light on the 
subject. He writes with manifest impartial- 
ity, weighing conflicting evidences carefully, 
and never allowing prejudice or received 
opinions to rule his judgment. And if he 
has not painted the unscrupulous Catherine 
de Medicis and the half-insane Charles in 
such dark colors as preceding writers, he 
has carefully abstained from white-washing 
them. While he has shown that they pos- 
sessed some estimable qualities, he does not 
attempt to set aside the righteous verdict 
which has long branded them as monsters 
in iniquity. 

Respecting the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, there are two theories. Most writers 
contend that it was the result of a long- 
premeditated plot, and this view was so ably 
enforced in the Edinburgh Review, more than 
forty years ago, that nothing farther was left 
to be said on the subject. Others are of the 
opinion (and this is the view adopted by Mr. 
White) that “it was the accidental result of 
a momentary spasm of mingled terror and 
fanaticism, caused by the unsuccessful at- 
tempt to murder Admiral Coligny.” This 
view is supported by such eminent names 
as Ranke, Soldan, Baume, and Coquerel. And 
since they wrote many new materials have 
come to light tending to confirm their views, 
some of which are for the first time noticed 
in this volume. 

One of the main features of Mr. White’s 
labors is the clearness and fulness with 
which he describes the great religious strug- 
gle which devastated France in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, and culminated in 
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the memorable tragedy of St. Bartholomew's 
Day. As the author observes, “the nature 
of that struggle cannot be fairly understood, 
unless the condition of the Protestants under 
Francis I. and his two immediate successors 
be taken into consideration. In those fiery 
times of trial the Huguenot character was 
formed, and the ration gradually separated 
into two parties, so fanatically hostile that 
the extermination of the weaker seemed the 
only possible means of re-establishing the 
unity of France.” 

But, notwithstanding the author is disposed 
to go as far as the truth will possibly allow in 
explanation or mitigation, the general character 
of this unparalleled tragedy remains unaltered. 
The description of the “ massacre” of Paris, 
witbout any attempt at effect, is masterly. The 
fearful scene is made to pass vividly before 
our eyes, “and we behold the grim old Paris 
of the sixteenth century in its spasm of 
blood and terror.” 

“The massacre commenced on Sunday, was 
continued through that and the two following 
days, . . . It soon exceeded the bounds upon 
which Charles and his mother had calculat- 
ed. . . . The houses in which the Huguenots 
lodged, having been registered, were easily 
known. The soldiers burst into them, killing 
all they found, without regard to age or sex, 
and if any escaped to the roof they were shot 
down like pigeons, Daylight served to facili- 
tate a work that was too foul even for the 
blackest midnight. If Mezeray is to be 
trusted, Charles broke down on the second day 
of the massacre, Since Saturday he had been 
in a state of extraordinary excitement, more 
like madness than sanity, and at last his mind 
gave way under the pressure. To his sur- 
geon, Ambrose Paré, who kept at his side all 
through these dreadful hours, he said, ‘I do 
not know what ails me. For these two or 
three days past, both mind and body have 
been quite upset. I burn with fever; all 
around me, grin pale, blood-stained faces. 
Ah! Ambrose, if they had but spared the 
weak and innocent!’ Charles could not sleep 
at nights, and often, when he had closed his 
eyes from very weakness, he would start up, 
exclaiming that he heard strange sounds in the 
air, He saw nothing but blood around him, 
and the ghosts of those he had caused to be 
murdered stood threateningly at his bedside. 
As his malady increased, he began to spit and 
vomit blood; and in the paroxysms of his 
pain, the blood would ooze through his skin at 
every pore... . His nurse was a Huguenot, 
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who had reared him when an infant, and whom 
he loved to the last. One night as she sat 
watcbing by his bedside, she heard him sob- 
bing, and as she drew aside the curtains to 
learn what was the matter, he exclaimed thro’ 
his tears: ‘Oh, nurse! my dear nurse! what 
bloodshed and murder, Oh! that I should 
have followed such wicked advice. Pardon 
me, O God, and have mercy on me, What 
shallIdo? Iam lost. Iam lost.’ The nurse 
soothed him, and bade him trust in the Lord. 
‘The blood is upon those who caused you to 
shed it,’ she added. ‘If you repent of the 
murders, God will not impute them to you, 
but cover them with the mantle of his Son’s 
righteousness, in which alone you must seek 
refuge. But, for God’s sake, let your majesty 
cease weeping,’ ” 

Thus died Charles, at the early age of twen- 
ty-four, ‘‘rejoicing that he had left no son to 
wear that crown which had wrought him so 
much sorrow.” 

Mr. White has performed his task admirably 
well, and both his work and Mr. Smiles’ re- 
cent History of the Huguenots, deserve atten- 
tion and special commendation. 

All familiar with the writings of Dr. Krum- 
macher, will welcome a new volume from his 
pen, entitled, DAvip, THE KinG oF IsRAEL 
(Harper & Brothers) translated under the ex- 
press sanction of the author, by Rev. M. G. 
Easton, It is the last work which has ema- 
nated from the pen of the vencrable author. 
The history of David and his times is full of 
the deepest interest and significance, and is 
here reproduced with great vividness and 
fidelity. The author has a style peculiarly 
his own—rich, glowing, imaginative, and sug- 
gestive. His brief address to his “ American 
Friends” will meet with a hearty response, 
for his name is a household word among us. 
“David the King will not be unwelcome to 
the Republic of the United States—the mighty 
Republic.” 

A little volume, very attractive in appoar- 
ance, and which will be valued by all devout 
readers, has just been issued, entitled THE 
Divine Teacuer, (©. Scribner & Co.) and 
gives, in the words of the Scripture itself, 
the oral teachings of our Lord during his 
ministry on earth, connecting them by only 
enough of narrative to explain the occasion 
of the sayings. The value of such a com- 
pilation will be at once recognized by all. 

The muse has not been prolific during the 
past month. We have received from J. B, 
Lippincott & Co, a small volume, entitled 
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Poems By Annie E. CrarK. The name is 
unknown to us, not having met with it 
before in the literary world. Mechanically, 
the book is perfect. The poetry, while pos- 
sessing no positive merit, is yet smoothly 
written, and mostly of a religious character. 
It is sad, however, even to gloominess. Its 
atmosphere is that of the charnel house, 
heavy with the damps of death, as if the sun- 
light of God’s mercy and love had never 
reached this sin-cursed world, and the angel 
of the resurrection had never rolled away 
the stone from the door of the sepulchre. A 
friend suggests a milder criticism, and with 
poetic expression says, “It is the singing of 
a bird who makes her nest in the willow.” 

Another volume, much larger and more 
pretensious, and equally beautiful in mechan- 
ical execution, is entitled THz MEXICAN; OR, 
Love and Lanp. (American News Company.) 
This poem is founded on the invasion of 
Mexico by Maximilian, and is from the pen 
of John M. Dagnall, author of “ Daisey Swan, 
the Flower of the Shenandoah,” a descriptive 
poem of considerable power. The present 
effort is also, for the most part, descriptive, 
and the author gives us, in smooth and often 
spirited verse, the incidents of a story, ima- 
ginative we presume, which, if well worked 
up in prose, would have made a very reada- 
ble book—a more successful one, we doubt 
not, then in its poetic dress. The book is 
appropriately illustrated. 

Latuieut Levee (Wynkoop & Sherwood) is 
one of the most delightful volumes of poetry 
for the young ever published. In England 
it has already won a place among juvenile 
classics, and it is sure to be an equally great 
favorite here. The Westminster Review says 
of it: “Lilliput Levee is enriched with two 
charming sketches of Millais. This alone, 
we think, is a sufficient reason why all 
mothers should at once buy the book.” It 
is republished here in a very attractive style, 
illustrations and all. 

THE EnGuisn CYCLOPZDIA, a new diction- 
ary of universal knowledge, edited by Charles 
Knight, is now publishing in monthly vol- 
umes. It is comprised in four divisions— 
Geography and History, Biography, Natural 
History, Arts and Sciences, Of the first, four 
volumes are already published; of the sec- 
ond, five; of the third, four; and of the 
fourth, five volumes. Supplemental volumes 
to each division are to be furnished, which 
will bring down the cyclopsedic view of the 
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world to the latest possible date. The sup- 
plementary volumes will contain a full ac 
count of American affairs up to the time of 
issue. Thus it will be seen that the English 
Cyclopedia is likely, when completed, to be 
superior in many particulars to any of its 
predecessors; forming, with the synoptical 
index to the four divisions, twenty-seven 
volumes, quarto, with many hundred illus- 
trations. 

Instead of our own opinion as to the merits of 
this work we give the judgment of an eminent 
American critic, who has carefully examined 
the work: “The English Cyclopedia is re- 
garded by competent judges as the best work 
of the kind now offered to the public. Its 
editor, Mr. Charles Knight, is known as an 
exact, conscientious, and laborious scholar, 
thoroughly qualified to conduct with admira- 
ble success an undertaking so comprehensive 
as this. Asa whole, it is distinguished for its 
original research, unblemished impartiality, 
and minute accuracy. Every branch of prac- 
tical industry, and everything which relates 
to the application of science to practical art, 
receives in this work a due attention. For 
this reason it is highly valued by gentlemen 
who are engaged in the conduct or manage- 
ment of industrial affairs. Recourse to its 
pages puts them in possession of the whole 
range of modern science, and the discoveries 
it has made of laws and methods whereby 
the human mind subdues the world to its 
control. It is, of course, impossible in a 
short notice to characterize according to its 
merits a work of magnitude like this. It is 
a library in itself. Indeed, it is more than a 
library, since it contains the essence and 
substance of the learning of all the ages, 
condensed, classified, and arranged for actual 
use. Having winnowed out the chaff, it 
retains the good sound grain of knowledge, 
which, when sown in thoughtful minds, will 
hardly fail to bring forth a good harvest. 
The work is being imported in sheets, and 
will be bound to suit subscribers. Although 
out recently introduced to the American 
public, and comparatively little known on 
this side the ocean, still it has met with a 
ready sale, which is daily increasing. Many 
clergymen have subscribed for the work, 
and in no single instance has disappointment 
with its contents been expressed.” The 
work is sold by subscription only. Wynkoop 
& Sherwood, New York, are the agents 
for it. 





